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KING 8 


On Duty for Uncle Sam 


S armored car and war ambulance this pioneer Eight is now 
serving the Nation. The qualities which won it high favor 
among owners all over America and in fifty-two foreign 

lands, brought it through the Government’s rigid tests with a 
completeness and dash that astonished the most critical officials. 


The “racy” King Foursome (shown below) has established a new 
and popular body type. As usual, the “followers” have “missed it’”’ 
and this King’s grace and elegance are still unduplicated. A chassis 
that has proved itself superior to the racking hardships of military 
service; body models designed to satisfy milady’s most exacting 
mood: Isn’t this King combination worth your investigation? . 


There is a King dealer in your neighborhood. Write for his name and a catalog in full color 
sa\\. 4+Passenger Foursome.. $1700 7-Passenger Sedan. . $2300 
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“This is a one-way street.” ‘Well, I’m only wines one tay.” 


ellows in Judge. 


‘A little nonsense, now and then, 
is relished (pardon me for spoil- 


ing the meter) when it’s - the 
best of men.” 


It takes the best of writers to write nonsense that 
we can relish, now, then or again. 


JUDGE has the largest circulation of any humor- 
ous publication in America—because—it prints more 
humor by the country’s best illustrators and humor- 
ous writers than any other paper. 


If you aren’t a JUDGE subscriber, you are missing 
something. 


JUDGE will be sent for three months 
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Franklin Simon 8 Co. 


FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


A NEW LONDON MODEL 


By appointment to His Majesty the King 


Established for over 50 years. 


Men’s Ulsters 


Especially Imported by Franklin 
Simon & Co., Chief Distributors 
for Aquascutums..: 


Double breasted Raglan Ulster (i//us- 
trated) with belt all around, of new | 
English, Scotch and Irish overcoatings, 
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weight. ) 
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when warmth is desired. 


Sizes 34 to 46 
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TEXTBOOKot NAVAL 
AERONAUTICS 


By Henry Woodhouse 


OR all who wish to fly in the service of 
the Navy, or for pleasure,*this work is 
indispensable. The general reader will find 
this record of the conquest of the air in the 
Great War as entertaining as the most thrill- 
ing action. 
The official records of the amazing acvivi- 


ties of the embattled air fleets are described 
and illustrated in detail. A comprehensive 
library on aeronautics is comprised in this 
single volume. Special chapters have been 
contributed by the leading authorities oun 
aeronautics in America, including Rear 
Admiral Bradley A. Fiske, Rear Admiral 
Robert E. Peary, Elmer A. Sperry. Lawrence 
E. Sperry, and others. 


The invaluable assistance of aircraft hoth 
in offensive and defensive operations, their 
revolutionary effect on the science of naval 
strategy, their value in supplementing the 
work of the fleets and in guarding our cnast- 
line from attack, are described in the light 
of their actual achievements in the Great 
War. The organization of the several aero- 
nautic services in connection with the United 
States Navy is given in detail. The book 
presents in convenient form the latest official 
information concerning the aerial defenses 
of the fifteen Naval Districts, the adminis- 
tration of our naval aeronautic stations, the 
course of instruction required for the air 
service of the United States Navy, ani a 
wealth of similar material. 


In an appreciative foreword, Rear Admiral 
Bradley Ae Fiske describes the book as “ clear, 
correct, and stimulating.” 


Large quarto, 300 pages, 39 illustrations. 
Index. Price $6.00. 


THE PLATTSBURG 
MANUAL 


By Captain O. O. Ellis, U.S. A., 
and Captain E. B. Garey, U.S.A. 


a first section of the book is especially 
for the man with little or no previous 
military training. It tells him everything he 
needs to know from the time he decides to 
enter training, and it will be invaluable to 
him during his entire period of training and 
service. To teach a lot in a little time, and 
to make every point absolutely clear by 
means of photographs, drawings, and simply- 
worded directions, is the especial aim of the 
entire book. 


The first section of the book should be of 
extraordinary value also to every American 
civilian who would be physically fit, whether 
he is going into the Army or not. The set- 
ting-up exercises, the general counsel on the 
subject of improved health and muscular 


development, etc., are founded on the prac- 
tical experiences ot the,regulars in the U. 
S. Army. 


The concluding section of the book is de- 
voted to the specia! needs of the man who 
is reviewing the work previously done as first 
training, and who is preparing himself for a 
commission in the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
A number of the subjects treated in the first 
section are here treated more in detail, and 
new subjects are taken up. 


340 pages. 165 illustrations picture side 
by side the right way and the wrong 
way of doing egsentialathings. Price 
$2.00. All tookstores, 


Coming 


TEXTBOOK OF MILITARY AERONAUTICS 


; By Henry Woodhouse 


Covers the field of miiitary acronautics as thoroughly as its companion volume covers the field 
of naval aeronautics. The two fields are entuely different. 


At All Bookstores 
Published by 


THE CENTURY CO. “Ne ¥ou'Giy” 
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Back from your vacation—feeling like a fighting 
cock. Lots of digging in to do—and in you dig. 
Hours crowded with work; no time for bodily 
exercise; hurried meals; nature’s signals un- 


heeded. 
Then comes constipation. 


Ward off constipation—while readjusting i 
self to a sedentary occupation—with the Nujol 
treatment. The Nujol way is the safe, efficient 
way to regulate the bowels without irritation. 


Nujol is harmless as it is not absorbed into the 
system. It is the satisfactory, sensible method 
of freeing yourself both from constipation and 
from the use of harmful, irritating, eieieems 
ing laxative drugs. Nujol is neither fattening 
nor heating. 


Nujol is sold —— bottles only that are filled and 


sealed at the Nujol laboratories, never in bulk. 
At all drug stores. Refuse imitations. There is 
only one Nujol. Send for our Nujol booklet. 
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“St. Bernardino da Siena’’ By Bartolomeo di Montagna 
SATINOVER GALLERIES 
3 West 56th Street 7 New York City 


Importers of selected paintings by old masters at very reasonable prices. Purchases 
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Portrait of John J. Sedley, by Benjamin West, 
Signed and Dated, ‘*B. West 180 2” 


on Exhibition at 


THE EHRICH GALLERIES 
“Old Masters” 
707 Fifth Avenue at 55th Street 


New York City 
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Germany’s new Imperial Chancellor, successor to Herr von Bethmann 
Hollweg, and head of a complete new Imperial and 
Prussian administration 
(Photo Central News) 
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Premier of Russia, on whom the new Republic is depending for a suc- 
cessful issue, both to its external dangers and its interna] troubles 
(@ The New York Times Mid-Week Pictorial) 
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MUSTERING OUR ARMED FORCES 


America’s First Million of Fighting Men Mobilized 
and Ready to Begin Training for the Front 


NE of the most notable advances in 
() the preparations of the United 

States to take part in the Euro- 

pean war came with the conclusion 
of the effort to bring the regular army 
up to war strength. This was accom- 
plished on Aug. 9, 1917, when the 183,898 
men required at the beginning of the 
recruiting campai;n on April 1 were at 
last enlisted. More than four months 
were thus occupied in reaching the maxi- 
mum war strength of 300,000 men. The 
average daily enlistments during the 141 
days were 1,300. But, despite its having 
now reached its war strength, volunteers 
for the regular army have since been 
coming forward in considerable numbers, 
so that on Aug. 20 the total was more 
than 10,000 in excess of the number 
originally required. 

A further addition to the nation’s mili- 
tary forces was made on Aug. 5, when 
the National Guard was drafted into 
Federal service. More than 300,000 men 
in the guard units were discharged from 
State service, and with enlistments which 
have since taken place the National 
Guard now numbers about 350,000. Add 
this to the regular army, and we find 
that the United States now has 650,000 
men under arms. These figures do not 
include the 40,000 men in officers’ train- 
ing camps. Finally, when the 687,000 
men of the first conscript army are under 
arms, the United States will have over 
1,300,000 men in its land forces. If the 
training of these men proceeds without 
delay, the United States ought to have 
its first million men on the firing line 
at the beginning of the Summer of 1918. 
Early in September the first section of 
the National Army—raised by draft— 
will be in camp. From now onward all 
these men will form one great army, since 
regulars, guardsmen, and conscripts, to- 
gether with the newly trained officers, 
will be merged into a_ single fighting 
force. 


Comparison With Peace Forces 


Within five months of America’s.entry 
into the war the nation will have raised 
over a million men, a fact which can be 
more fully appreciated by looking back 
a few years to the small army which was 
considered adequate for the defense of 
the United States in times of peace. In 
1880 the actual strength of the regular 
army was 26,509, in 1890 it was 27,095, 
in 1900 it was 69,155, and in 1910 it was 
77,035. At ts beginning of 1916 it had 
increased ‘ 5,016 officers and 92,973 
enlisted men, including 5,733 Philippine 
Scouts. 

But the year 1916 saw important de- 
velopments. The Mexican raid on Mareh 
9, 1916, caused Congress to authorize an 
increase of 20,000, while the National 
Defense act of June 3, 1916, which was 
passed at a time when there was no 
thought of the United States intervening 
in the war, provided an aggregate war 
strength—including officers and special 
corps and services of all kinds—of 301,- 
375. But when the United States declared 
war in April, 1917, over 180,000 enlisted 
men were required to bring the army up 
to this figure. The National Guard be- 
fore the war had about 8,500 officers and 
123,000 enlisted men. 

At that time it was calculated that the 
United States could put into the field 
not more than 80,000 men at the utmost. 
It follows, then, that practically the 
whole army which will be ready to go to 
the front in 1918 will be an entirely 
new fighting force, created since America 
entered the war. 


Navy and Army Totals 


The naval forces have not been included 
in these figures. It was officially an- 
nounced on Aug. 18 that since the United 
States declared war approximately 1,300,- 
000 men had offered themselves for serv- 
ice in the naval and military forces of 
the country. Of this number, not includ- 
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ing those who have been commissioned 
from the training camps, 448,859 had 
been accepted since April 1. 


The total number serving on Aug. 18 
in the armed forces—all volunteers—on 
land and sea was 943,141 men, not in- 
cluding the 687,000 men who are being 
drafted and who will go into training 
camps in September and October. Since 
the United States became a belligerent 
in April, 121,514 men who had volun- 
teered for service in the navy, marine 
corps, and other sea forces had been ac- 
cepted. In the regular army the increase 
since April 1 by voluntary enlistment had 
been 190,347, and in the National Guard 
136,998, making a total of 327,345 re- 
cruits accepted in the army branches, and 
a grand total of 448,859 for both land 
and sea forces. 


Even this figure does not include all 
who have been accepted for service, for 
there have been additions to the different 
reserve corps, but these figures are not 
all available. The largest single item is 
that of 27,341 added to the list of land 
officers representing the young men 
commissioned from the first series of 
training camps. 

The land forces on Aug. 18 were: 
Enlisted 

Men. 

298,996 

300,000 

55,487 


Officers 
Regular army 
National Guard 
BOCES COPD. 66 6 Sdcwtwvewwes 10,500 
Res. Corps (train. camps)... .27,341 


MEER Bice New decwaeenbes 55,541 
55,541 


Total land forces cvecsee 610,024 


The sea forces are as follows: 


Regular navy, enlisted men............1¢ 38,500 
Naval Reserves, enlisted men 35,000 
Naval Militia in Federal service, 
listed men 
Hospital Corps, 
ed men 
Hospital Corps, Naval Reserves, en- 
POG PPR ks dos sks Sewanee Siheswm ew 
Marine Corps, officers and enlisted 
eT ee errr nE KL G 


enlist- 
6,000 


regular navy, 


400 


Approximate number of naval officers 9,040 
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The total forces on the date named 
were: 
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TOtGs TOPCCG sic cacske én eewew sare sists 943,141 

The enlistments since the declaration 
of war (in the case of the army since 
April 1) were as follows: 


Regular navy 

Naval Reserve forces 
aT OR oid Wane eve nese sae siecle 4,400 
National naval. volunteers...... pines 1,500 
MATING COPDS....csacese0 C866 Tiere. dan’ Saree 


73,880 


Total naval forces....... were en 121,514 
BESWSr ATMY .<.vvicvces aceeenle aamineats 190,347 
Mationel Guard... <.ccccessacs 136,998 


Total land forces... <sccsees 6600s se eeloue 
Grand totalscicccsas Te e+ 448,859 


New System of Organization 


The changes in warfare during the last 
three years have been responsible for an 
important change in American Army 
organization. The new scheme is outlined 
in the following general order issued by 
the War Department on Aug. 7: 


“The ratio of artillery strength to in- 
fantry is greatly increased. A division 
will hereafter include only four infantry 
regiments in two brigades in place of 
the old division of three brigades, each 
comprising three regiments of infantry. 
There will still be three regiments of 
field artillery in each division. Thus, in 
the new organization, there will be three 
regiments of field artillery to every four 
regiments of infantry instead of the ratio 
of three to nine. In addition, a trench 
mortar battery is attached to each divi- 
sion. 


“The machine gun arm is also mate- 
rially enlarged. A machine gun battal- 
ion of four companies has been made a 
unit of each division, in addition to the 
three machine gun companies included 
in each regiment. 


Each Division 19,000 Men 


“The American division will be made 
by this order to confirm practically to 
the units utilized by the Entente Allies, 
among whom a division numbers ap- 
proximately 19,000 men. The reason for 
the change is that the division as here- 
tofore made up of about 28,000 men is 


‘too unwieldy for the demands of trench 


warfare. With so large a unit, sure and 
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swift communication with all parts is 
difficult. The problem to be met was 
basically one of mobility for the peculiar 
needs of fighting on the western front. 

“The smaller sized units call for main- 
tenance of all units at full fighting 
strength. For this purpose reserve bat- 
talions will be provided. These will con- 
sist of 612 men each and are listed in 
the general order as ‘separate training 
battalions.’ Tle number of these bat- 
talions has not been made public. Details 
of regimental organization are also with- 
held for military reasons. 

“The new order provides for army 
corps and armies, units which have prac- 
tically existed only on paper since the 
civil war. Corps were organized during 
the Spanish war, but were not actually 
operated as such to any great extent. 


Three Divisions to a Corps 


“Each army corps will consist of three 
infantry divisions, corps headquarters, 
and certain army corps troops not speci- 
fied. Each army will normally consist 
of three or more army corps, army head- 
quarters, and certain army troops not 
specified. 

“Under the new order each infantry 
division will be composed as follows, the 
changes from the present organization 
being as indicated: 

“One division ] eadquarters, (same as 
at present.) 

“One machine gun: battalion of four 
companies, (new.) 

“Two infantry brigades of two regi- 
ments and one machine gun battalion 
(four companies) each. 
division is three infantry brigades of 
three regiments each.) 

“One field artillery brigade of three 
regiments and one trench mortar bat- 
tery, (same, except trench mortar bat- 
tery, is new.) 

“One field signal battalion, (same.) 

“One train headquarters and military 
police, (same.) 

“One ammunition train, (same.) 

“One supply train, (same.) 

“One engineer train, (same, except 
that pontoon and searchlights sections 
are not included in new plan.) 

“ One sanitary train of four field hos- 


(The present . 
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pital companies and four ambulance 
companies, (same.) 

“The new organization provides for 
no cavalry in the division. The division 
as at present constituted calls for one 
regiment of cavalry. The present divi- 
sion also calls for one aero squadron, 
while the new plan calls for none, the 
aircraft units being otherwise provided 
for. 

“The order specifies sixteen divisions 
of the National Army to be organized 
and numbered from 76 te 91, both inclu- 
sive, and states the numbers to be given 
to each of the different units in each 
division. It provides that the sixteen 
divisions of the National Guard now or- 
ganized shall be reorganized to conform 
to the new plan as soon as practicable 
after their arrival in the training camps. 

“The regular army, the National 
Guard, and the National Army will all 
conform to the same plan.” 

So far as the regulars are concerned, 
the reorganization already has been car- 
ried out for the units now in France. 


Sixteen Weeks of Training 


A large number of French officers 
have been selected by the French War 
Office to assist in the training of the 
new armies. France has also furnished 
aviation specialists for the instruction 
of American officers as well as a num- 
ber of artillery specialists, who are giv- 
ing the benefit of their experience to 
American artillery men at the Army 
School of Fire at Fort Sill, Okla. 
There are several French officers in 
Washington who have been in daily con- 
ference at the War College and the War 
Department. These officers will be at- 
tached to the staffs of the thirty-seven 
Major Generals recently announced to 
command the national army divisions. 

The plans of the War Department call 
for sixteen weeks, or virtually four 
months, intensive training, for the Na- 
tional Army and the National Guard in 
the cantonments. According to this plan, 
the first of these men should complete 
their training ia January. On account 
of difficulties of transportation the prob- 
abilities are that American troops will 
be sent to France in a steady stream as 
fast as transports are available to send 
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them. A considerable number of picked 
National Guard officers are now under- 
going special training at the War College 
in Washington. This special instruction 
covers the whole field of modern war- 
fare as now developed in Europe. 

The number of applications for the sec- 
ond series of officers’ training camps was 
much larger than was at first expected. 
The figures made public by the Adjutant 
General showed a total of 172,914, of 
whom 51,838 passed the physical’ exami- 
nations. This’ work was accomplished in 
a month, as the applications were opened 
June 15 and closed July 15. It was orig- 
inally stated that the War Department 
would choose for the second series of 
camps about 16,000 applicants. Applica- 
tions came in very slowly at first, but 
increased with unexpected rapidity dur- 
ing the last ten days, as a result of the 
active campaign of the War Department. 
The camps opened on Aug. 27. 


Forty-seven Major Generals 


President Wilson on Aug. 14 sent to 
the Senate the names of 37 Major Gen- 
erals and 147 Brigadier Generals whom 
he had appointed as general officers in 
the National Army. The appointments 
are for the period of the war. These 
officers may be assigned to the regular 
army, the National Guard army, or the 
National Army. All the thirty-five Briga- 
dier Generals in the regular army were 
promoted to be Major Generals, and two 
officers of the National Guard were like- 
wise promoted. 

These, with the ten Major Generals of 
the regular army already in office, give 
the United States a total of forty-seven 
Major Generals. 

Following are the names of the Briga- 
diers of the regular army who have been 
made Major Generals: 


The second step toward the develop- 
ment of the National Army was taken on 
July 20 when a drawing by lot at Wash- 
ington decided the order in which the 
nine and a half million men who had 


- registered on June 5 should be called up 


The Conscript Army in the Making 





Joseph T. Dickman, 
Charles G. Treat, 
Adelbert Cronkhite, 
Henry T. Allen, 
William H. Sage, 
Clarence R. Edwards, 
John W. Ruckman, 
Chase W. Kennedy, 
Omar Bundy, 
Harry C. Hale, 

R. M. Blatchford, 
Samuel D. Sturgis, 
David C. Shanks, 
William M. Wright, 
Robert L. Bullard, 
Joseph E. Kuhn, 
Peyton C. March. 


William A. Mann, 
James Parker, 
Eben Swift, 

Edward H. Plummer, 
Edwin F. Glenn, 

A. P. Blocksom, 
Henry A. Greene, 
Francis H. French, 
Charles J. Bailey, 
George Bell, Jr., 

F. S. Strong, 

Harry F. Hodges, 

C. P. Townsley, 

E. St. J. Greble, 
Francis J. Kernan, 
John F. Biddle, 
George T. Bartlett, 
Henry C. Hodges,Jr., 

The National Guard officers made 
Major Generals of the army are: 

Major Gen. Charles M. Clement, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Major Gen. John F. O’Ryan, New York. 

The Major Generals already in office 
in the regular army are: 

John J. Pershing, Tasker H. Bliss, 
Leonard Wood, Erasmus M. Weaver, 
J. Franklin Bell, Hunter Liggett, 
Thomas H. Barry, Henry G. Sharpe, 
Hugh L. Scott, William C. Gorgas. 

One hundred and five Colonels of the 
regular army and two Lieutenant Colo- 
nels of that service were appointed Briga- 
dier Generals of the National Army; also 
thirty Brigadier Generals of the Na- 
tional Guard and nine National Guard 
Colonels. The new officers are to rank 
from Aug. 5, 1917. 

It was announced on Aug. 14 that the 
first National Guard division to be sent 
to France would be the Forty-second, to 
be formed immediately out of troops 
from twenty-six States and commanded 
by Major Gen. William A. Mann. Three 
days later the War Department had com- 
pleted plans for sending another com- 
posite division, the Forty-third, to be 
made up of National Guard troops from 
twenty-four States. 






for examination, The great national 
lottery created far more interest and dis- 
cussion than either the enactment of the 
conscription law or the registration of 
the nation’s young men. 

The War Department had devised a 
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simple system of deciding the order of all 
registrants in each of the 4,557 local 
registration districts. As the _ total 
registered in any one district did not ex- 
ceed 10,500, all that was necessary was 
to draw all numbers up to that number. 
When the drawing was complete, the list 
of rearranged numbers enabled every 
man to see at a glance when he would be 
required to report for examination. 
Thus, the first number drawn was 258, 
and the man in each district who had 
received that number was the first to 
report to the local board. If there were 
not 258 men in the district, then the first 
man called was the one holding the first 
sufficiently low number drawn at Wash- 
ington. It took sixteen and a half hours 
to draw the 10,500 numbers. 


A Historic Occasion 


The drawing of the numbers was made 
the occasion of an interesting ceremony. 
The scene was one of the rooms in the 
Senate Office Building, and the centre 
of the stage was taken by Newton D. 
Baker, Secretary of War. He opened 
the proceedings with a brief address, in 
which he said: 


We have met this morning to conduct 
the lot or draft by which the national 
army and such additions as may be nec- 
essary to bring the regular army and the 
National Guard up to war strength are 
to be selected. This is an occasion of 
very great dignity and some solemnity. 
It represents the first application of a 
principle believed by many of us to be 
throughly democratic, equal and fair in 
selecting soldiers to defend the national 
honor abroad and at home. 

I take this occasion to say that every 
step has been most honestly studied with 
a view not only to preserving throughout 
the utmost fairness in the selection, but 
also to preserve all those appearances of 
fairness which are necessary to satisfy 
the country that this great selection has 
been made in accordance with every prin- 
ciple of justice. 

There are assembled here this morning 
in addition to officers of the army, who 
are going to conduct for the most part the 
mechanical part of the work, the Chief of 
Staff, the Adjutant General, and other 
men high in the military establishment, 
and the drawing is to be held under the 
observation of the Senate and House Mili- 
tary Committees, so that both the execu- 
tive and legislative branches of the Gov- 
ernment are here to see that fairness is 
given to every person. 
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Secretary Baker then introduced Gen- 
eral Crowder, who succinctly explained 
the process of the lottery and the pro- 
gram of the War Department to acquaint 
each one of the men registered on June 
5 with information regarding the priority 
of his examination for service with the 
National Army. As General Crowder con- 
cluded, a handkerchief was tied about the 
eyes of Secretary Baker, the camera 
squad focused their instruments, the cal- 
cium light of the movie operators played 
upon the big blackboards in the rear, and 
the lottery began. 


Drawing the First Numbers 


Secretary Baker plunged his hand into 
the large glass jar containing the 10,500 
numbers inclosed in capsules and drew 
one, announcing to the spectators, “I 
have drawn the first number.” A clerk 
assigned by the War Department opened 
the capsule and announced “ 258.” An 
officer seated at the long table upon 
which were spread the tally sheets re- 
peated the number, and another clerk 
walked to a large blackboard at the rear 
and wrote upon it the figures. Senator 
Chamberlain of Oregon, likewise blind- 
folded, drew the second number. He was 
plainly nervous. His hand was guided 
to the top of the jar, which was fourteen 
inches in diameter. “ The second number 
is 2,522,” said the announcer, and again 
there came the click of the cameras, the 
rustle of copy paper, and the murmur 
of excited men and women who thronged 
the committee room. 

Members of Congress and high offi- 
cials of the army attended the start of 
the drawing. Eight numbers were drawn 
by officials before the ceremony became 
routine, with students from various uni- 
versities acting as the blindfolded with- 
drawers of the fateful capsules. Chair- 
man Dent of the House Committee on 
Military Affairs drew the third gelatin 
capsule from the jar. The number with- 
in was 9,613. In turn Senator Warren, 
Representative Kahn, the ranking Repub- 
lican of the House Committee on Military 
Affairs; Major Gen. Tasker H. Bliss, 
Acting Chief of Staff; Provost Marshal 
General Enoch H. Crowder, and Adjt. 
Gen. McCain were blindfolded and led to 
the glass bowl. 
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A round of applause greeted the ap- 
pearance of General Crowder, who had 
worked tirelessly for days perfecting 
the details of the nation-wide lottery. 
Adjt. Gen. McCain, too, was applauded 
by the throng which crowded the com- 
mittee rooms. Members of the Senate 
and House Committees on Military Af- 
fairs and other members of Congress oc- 
cupied seats of honor at the drawing. 

The unprecedented ceremony seemed 
particularly to impress Representative 
Julius Kahn, who had led the Administra- 
tion’s fight in the House for the Army 
Draft bill. “It is an inspiring sight,” 
he commented as he left the room soon 
after the proceedings settled down to a 
routine basis. Mr. Kahn was born in 
Germany and came to the United States 
when a child. The thrilling statement 
printed at the end of this article was 
issued by him on July 20. As the eighth 
number was drawn by an official, Secre- 
tary Baker said: “We will wait a 
“moment while the photographers re- 
“move their apparatus. Meanwhile I 
“want to ask that perfect quiet prevail. 
“This is a most important occasion and 
“ absolute quiet is necessary.” 


Work of Regular Tellers 


John H. Phillips, a student of Prince- 
ton University, was the first “ regular 
teller” who took his place at the glass 
jar and began to draw out the capsules 
—black looking affairs, because the 
paper upon which the numbers were 
written was coated black on the outer 
surface. It was impossible for any one 
to examine the exterior of a capsule and 
ascertain the number within. The blind- 
folding lent an additional touch of the 
dramatic to the event, but it was unnec- 
essary. Every few minutes Major Gen. 
C. A. Devol, delegated by Secretary 
Baker to guard the glass container, 
walked over to stir the capsules with a 
long wooden spoon. On the handle of 
the spoon was a piece of bunting, red, 
white, and blue. General Devol stirred 
deeply, bringing the capsules at the bot- 
tom to the top and a few moments later 
sending the capsules at the top to the 
bottom. While this stirring process was 
on there was a momentary pause in the 
recording of the numbers. The only 
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interruptions were the frequent changes 
of tired announcers and tabulators and 
the removal of the blackboards. When a 
group of 500 numbers had been written 
the first section of the board was taken 
out to be photographed to establish an 
absolute record, while a second section 
was substituted. 

The lottery ended at 2:15 o’clock on 
the morning of July 21, and later the 
same day the figures were officially 
checked and rechecked in the office of 
General Crowder. There were a number 
of tally sheets kept simultaneously, in 
addition to the recording of the drawn 
numbers on two blackboards, and every 
number was gone over and checked by 
a force of experts under the supervision 
of army officers. The result of the draw- 
ing was set into type at the Government 
Printing Office. ‘“ Master sheets” con- 
taining the numbers in the order in which 
they were drawn were then sent by Gen- 
eral Crowder to each Governor and 
distributed to each local registration 
board. 


Appointing the District Boards 


Another step accomplished was the ap- 
pointment of the district boards of the 
States and the announcement of the 
names of the five men who composed 
each of them. Some States have six or 
eight boards to ease the task, Federal 
judicial districts, the areas used for geo- 
graphical location of the boards, being 
divided into two or three parts for that 
purpose and a separate board named for 
each. These district boards have no 
function until the local boards in their 
territory have begun to certify to them 
the men found fitted for military duty 
physically and not burdened with de- 
pendents. The higher boards are courts 
of appeal, either for the individual or for 
the Government, against the findings of 
the local boards. The whole question of 
industrial exemption, however, has been 
turned over directly to these district 
‘boards, which have original jurisdiction 
in all cases of this kind. They are sole 
judges of any registered man’s field of 
greatest service to the nation, whether 
in the army or in the munition factory, 
business house, or other civilian occupa- 
tion in which he is engaged. Each case 
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is weighed on its merits and the value 
of the individual, for there is no blanket 
exemption for the other classes specific- 
ally named in the law. Even they must 
file affidavits showing their status, to 
be supported in such matters as the board 
may determine. 

The War Department, having com- 
pleted the work of deciding the order in 
which registrants should be called for 
examination, drew up a list showing the 
quota which each State would have to 
furnish toward the 687,000 men required 
in the first draft. Each State in turn de- 
termined the quotas for its registration 
districts. To allow for exemptions, the 
number called up in each district was 
double that of the quota, but as it was 
soon found, when the examinations be- 
gan at the end of July, that there was a 
very high percentage of rejects on phys- 
ical grounds and an unexpectedly higher 
percentage of claims for exemption, many 
more men on the lists had to be called 
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up. At this writing the work of exam- 
ination is proceeding all over the country. 

Sporadic cases of resistance to the ex- 
ecution of the conscription law were re- 
ported from some parts of the country, 
mostly in the South and Southwest. At 
the outset most of the agitation was in 
the mountain regions of the South, but 
it spread later to other districts, and 
one of the most serious revolts against 
the law was in Texas. The Department 
of Justice was informed that fifty-three 
members of the Farmers’ and Laborers’ 
Protective Association had been indicted 
in the United States court at Dallas for 
an organized attempt to resist the draft. 
In Oklahoma farmers were reported to 
have armed to prevent Federal officers 
from executing the draft law. There was 
also said to be organized resistance in 
Georgia. Through an agent of the In- 
ternal Revenue Service the Departmert 
of Justice learned of a revolt against the 
draft in Western North Carolina. 


An Appeal to American Patriotism 


Representative Julius Kahn of Cali- 
fornia, a German-born American, made 
the following statement on the occasion 
of the drawing of the numbers under the 
conscription law on July 20, 1917: 

For the fourth time in our history we 
are ready to fight for the right of Amer- 
ican citizens to sail the seas untram- 
meled. Our first difficulty after the 
Revolution was with France. In 1798 
we broke off diplomatic relations with 
that Government. We ordered the im- 
mediate construction of a fleet of many 
vessels. Washington was appointed, by 
act of Congress, commander of the Amer- 
ican forces. France had interfered with 
our ships and our shipping. We were 
determined to fight rather than submit. 
France yielded our rights, and the inci- 
dent was closed. 

In 1812 we fought England for the 
rights of American citizens on the seas. 
Every schoolboy is familiar with the his- 
tory of that war. In 1815 we threw 
down the gage of battle for the third 
time and fought the Barbary corsairs 
who interfered with American ships in 
the Mediterranean. We brought them to 


terms and compelled them to recognize 
American rights on the seas without the 
payment of any tribute. 

Now we are at war with Germany to 
protect again the rights of Americans on 
the seas. Today the National Army of 
the United States is being formed through 
the medium of the draft. Hundreds of 
thousands of our citizens between the 
ages of 21 and 31 years will give their 
lives, if need be, to the service of the 
country. 

To those who were drawn to bear the 
burdens of the Republic on the field of 
battle I would like to recall an incident 
in our national life. In 1798, when we 
broke off relations with France, the Con- 
gress appointed George Washington as 
commander of the American forces. He 
was in retirement at Mount Vernon. The 
Secretary of War himself brought the 
commission to General Washington and 
announced to him the action of Con- 
gress. 

Washington was in the field at the 
time harvesting his crops. When the 
matter was stated to him by the Secre- 
tary of War, he said: 
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“T am ready for any service that I 
can give to my country.” 

In that spirit I am sure the young 
men of this day will accept their obliga- 
tion to the Republic. In that. spirit they 
will again show the world that American 
rights must be observed by all the world. 


The United States 


The number of American soldiers in 
France is gradually increasing as addi- 
tional contingents arrive, and the train- 
ing of these men with the assistance of 
French and British instructors is mak- 
ing excellent progress. These are the 
two principal facts of the last month 
regarding the United States Army in 
France. 

The entire army is divided into squads, 
the majority of which are billeted out 
with the inhabitants of the district in 
which the training camp is located. The 
first official inspection of the camp and 
the quarters where troops are billeted 
was made by Major Gen. William L. Si- 
bert on July 19. The result of the in- 
spection was apparently satisfactory in 
the main, for the General criticised but 
seldom, and everywhere had a_ good 
word for the results achieved by the 
troops in cleaning up the quarters into 
which they had moved. 
ment has almost metamorphosed the 
thoroughly and distinctively French town 
into an American community, notwith- 
standing the fact that the soldiers have 
taken notable pains to adapt themselves 
to the customs and habits of their hosts. 

Actual intensive training began on 
July 25. Trenches were dug in the way 
of practice with an enthusiasm almost 
equal to that with which soldiers dig 
themselves in under actual artillery fire. 
These trenches were of full depth and 
were duplicates of certain sections of 
the front line, consisting of front, or fire, 
trenches, support trenches, and reserve 
trenches, with intricate communication 
trenches connecting them. Dummies 
were constructed for bayonet practice, 
and the men taught the six most vital 
points of attack. Later instruction in 
the use of gas masks was begun under 
British officers. 


The encamp- ° 
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In that spirit they will make it possible 
for future generations to continue still to 
enjoy the blessings of liberty which this 
country vouchsafed to its humblest citi- 
zens. In that spirit they will again 
carry the American colors to victory, 
and may God defend the right. 


Army in France 


General Pershing made a thorough in- 
spection of the training centres on Aug. 
1 and 2. He also inspected various 
places suggested for his field quarters, 
in anticipation of removing from Paris 
to near the troops in training. At the 
end of the first day’s inspection General 
Pershing said: 

Our principal concern just now, of 
course, is to perfect the army organiza- 
tion. This is a big task, but it is moving 
along smoothly and in a most satisfactory 
manner. 

The work at certain ports of disem- 
barkation is well started. Railroad ma- 
terial is coming over as rapidly as can 
be arranged. The progress we have made 
thus far with the assistance of the French 
is a source of great satisfaction to me. 
Billets and training ground for the men 
are as well located as could be expected 
at this time of the year, when space is 
limited by crops in the field. 

After these are removed we shall have 
plenty of space for lodging and training 
the divisions that are to come. Some of 
the places where men are now sleeping 
are not all that could be desired, but this 
soon will be remedied by the construction 
of portable barracks. Training is progress- 
ing very well with the assistance of the 
French. 

Official announcement was made on 
July 18 that the United States transport 
service was taking over control of the 
French railroad lines from the port bases 
to the permanent camp and the front. 
Tracks were laid and sidings enlarged. 

A section of the French State forests 
has been turned over to the United 
States. American lumbermen are taking 
out lumber for railroad ties, barracks, 
and other purposes. In addition to this, 
30,000 tons of lumber are being imported 
from America monthly. 


Troops Greeted in London 


A great demonstration took place in 
London on Aug. 15, when a large con- 
tingent of United States troops marched 
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through the streets, escorted by all the 
famous bands of the Guards, English, 
Scotch, and Irish, and were reviewed by 
Ambassador Page and Admiral Sims 
from the balcony of the embassy in 
Grosvenor Gardens, and afterward by 
King George at Buckingham Palace. 
British soldiers on their way to the front 
and wounded men recentiy sent back 
from the firing line joined in the demon- 
stration, the like of which had not been 
witnessed since the frenzied scenes which 
marked the return of the troops from 
the Boer war. 

A meeting of the Cabinet was in prog- 
ress when the Americans approached 
Whitehall. It was promptly adjourned 
and the Premier and his colleagues hur- 
ried in a body to the War Office. As the 
Americans passed the Horse Guards 
Parade to Whitehall they were greeted 
from the windows of the War Office by 
Premier Lloyd George, Foreign Secre- 
tary Balfour, Chancejlor' Bonar Law, 
War Secretary Derby, Winston Spencer 


Food Dictator for 


Law to Control War 
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Churchill, Minister of Munitions; George 
N. Barnes, member of the War Council; 
Admiral Jellicoe, and other high officials, 
as well as by French and Belgian officers. 

The greatest crowd gathered in front 
of Buckingham Palace. The King, accom- 
panied by the Queen, Queen Alexandra, 
Princess Mary, Field Marshal French, 
commander of the home forces; the 
household staff, and officers, took his 
place at the gate. The Americans then 
filed past, eyes left, officers at salute, 
while the bands played and the cheering 
and waving of flags continued. As the 
first Stars and Stripes passed with the 
ranks the King and his party raised 
their hands in salute. The flag was 
dipped, and the crowd roared approval 
so vigorously that the King was forced 
to smile. As each flag passed the King 
saluted, and the enthusiasm of the crowd 
became almost uncontrollable. After the 
review the Americans camped tempo- 
rarily in Green Park, at the rear of the 
palace. 


the United States 


Supplies Places Large 


Powers in the Hands of Herbert C. Hoover 


over the nation’s food supplies 

became law on Aug. 10, 1917. 
Herbert C. Hoover, who was thereupon 
formally appointed Food Administrator 
by President Wilson, immediately served 
notice on speculators and profiteers that 
the time of reckoning had come if they 
were not ready to co-operate with the 
Government to obtain lower prices for 
the American consumer and help supply 
the Allies with foodstuffs. 


The Government’s food control pro- 
gram was outlined in a statement issued 
by President Wilson on May 19, in which 
he said: 


The objects sought to be served by the 
legislation asked for are: Full inquiry 
into the existing available stocks of food- 


WAR measure endowing the Pres- 
A ident with far-reaching powers 


stuffs and into the costs and practices of 
the various food producing and distribut- 
ing trades; the prevention of all unwar- 
ranted hoarding of every kind and of the 
control of foodstuffs by persons who are 
not in any legitimate sense producers, 
dealers, or traders; the requisitioning 
when necessary for the public use of 
food supplies and of the equipment neces- 
sary for handling them properly; the 
licensing of wholesome and _ legitimate 
mixtures and milling percentages, and the 
prohibition of the unnecessary or waste- 
ful use of foods. 

Authority is asked also to establish 
prices, but not in order to limit the 
profits of the farmers, but only to guar- 
antee to them when necessary a2 minimum 
price which will insure them a profit 
where they are asked to attempt new 
crops and to secure the consumer against 
extortion by breaking up corners and at- 
tempts at speculation, when they occur, 
by fixing temporarily a reasonable price 
at which middlemen must sell. 
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After nearly two months’ delay in the 
Senate the Administration Food Control 
bill was passed by that body on Aug. 
8. One of the chief objections made by 
the Senate was to the appointment of one 
man who would practically have dicta- 
torial powers. But the Senate eventually 
yielded, as it also did in eliminating the 
amendment by which it had sought to 
create a Congressional board to super- 
vise the conduct of the war. 


Statement by Mr. Hoover . 


Immediately after his formal appoint- 
ment, Mr. Hoover issued a statement in 
the course of which he said: 


The hopes of the food administration 
are threefold. First, to so guide the trade 
in the fundamental food commodities as 
to eliminate vicious speculation, extortion, 
and wasteful practices and to stabilize 
prices in the essential staples. Second, 
to guard our exports so that against the 
world’s shortage we retain sufficient sup- 
plies for our own people, and to co-operate 
with the Allies to prevent inflation of 
prices, and third, that we stimulate in 
every manner within our power the saving 
of our food in order that we may in- 
crease exports to our Allies to a point 
which will enable them to properly pro- 
vision their armies and to feed their 
peoples during the coming Winter. 

The food administration is called into 
being to stabilize and not to disturb con- 
ditions and to defend honest enterprise 
against illegitimate competition. If there 
are men or organizations scheming to 
increase the trials of this country, we 
shall not hesitate to apply to the full the 
drastic, coercive powers that Congress has 
conferred upon us in this instrument. 

The deep obligation is upon us to feed 
the armies and the peoples associated 
with us in this struggle. The diversion 
of 40,000,000 of their men to war or war 
work; the additional millions of women 
drafted to the places of their husbands 
and brothers; the toll of the submarine, 
have all conspired to so reduce produc- 
tion that their harvests this Autumn will 
fall 500,000,000 bushels of grain below 
their normal production. 

Therefore, whereas we exported before 
the war but 80,000,000 bushels of wheat 
per annum, this year, by one means or 
another, we must find for them 225,000,000 
bushels, and this in the face of a short 
crop. Our best will but partly meet their 
needs, for even then they must reduce 


animal products, due to the stress of war 
on the millions of men on the fighting 
line and the enhanced physical labor of 
populations ordinarily subsisting on 
lighter diets, coupled with the inadequate 
world supply, have compelled our allies 
to kill upward of 33,000,000 head of their 
stock animals. This is burning the candle 
at both ends, for they are thus stifling 
their annual production. Therefore, not 
only must we increase their supplies of 
meat and dairy products, but must pre- 
pare, aS war goes on, to meet an even 
greater demand for these necessary com- 
modities. 

France and Italy formerly produced 
their own sugar, while England and Ire- 
land imported largely from Germany. 
Owing to the inability of the first named 
to produce more than one-third of their 
needs, and the necessity for the others 
to import from other markets, they all 
must come to the West Indies for very 
large supplies and therefore deplete our 
own resources, 

Because of the shortage of shipping 
only the most concentrated of foods, 
wheat, grain, beef, pork, and dairy 
products and sugar can be sent across 
the seas, Fortunately we have for our 
own use a superabundance of foodstuffs 
of other kinds—the perishables, fish, corn, 
and other cereals—and surely our first 
manifest duty is to substitute these for 
those other products which are of greater 
use to our fellow-fighters. 

Our second duty is to eliminate wastes 
to the last degree. Seventy per cent. of 
our people are well known to be as thrifty 
and careful as any in the world, and they 
consume but little or no more than is 
necessary to maintain their physical 
strength. It is not too much to ask the 
other 380 per cent., by simpler living, to 
reduce their consumption. The substitu- 
tions we ask impose no hardships. 


There is no royal road to food conser- 
vation. It can be accomplished only 
through sincere and earnest daily co-oper- 
ation in the 20,000,000 kitchens and at the 
20,000,000 dinner tables of the United 
States. If we can reduce our consumption 
of wheat flour by one pound, our meat 
by seven ounces, our fat by seven ounces, 
our sugar by seven ounces per person per 
week, those quantities, multiplied by 100,- 
000,000, will immeasurably aid and encour- 
age our allies, help our own growing 
armies and so effectively serve the great 
and noble cause of humanity in which 
our nation has embarked. 


Wheat Speculation Stopped 


their bread consumption 25 per cent., and Mr. Hoover’s first step was to an- 
it will be war bread they must eat—war ° ° 

bread, of which a large portion consists a scheme to regulate 
at ether Gecenie. wheat and flour supplies. In a state- 


Already the greater call for meat and ment issued on Aug. 12 he said that, 





with the full approval of President Wil- 
son, the price to be paid for the wheat 
crop of 1917 would be fixed by a com- 
mission headed by Harry A. Garfield, 
son of the late President James A. Gar- 
field, and President of Williams Col- 
lege. Gambling on the Wheat Ex- 
changes, Mr. Hoover asserted, must end, 
even if the Government had to purchase 
the entire wheat supply of the nation. 
As a preliminary step, Mr. Hoover de- 
cided to take over control of all grain 
elevators and all mills with a daily ca- 
pacity of over 100 barrels of flour and 
place them under a system of licenses 
which would make hoarding impossible. 
The Grain Exchanges at the same time 
were to be requested to suspend all deal- 
ings in futures. The Food Administra- 
tion, despite the protests of some of the 
bread-making interests, considered the 
present level of prices extortionate. 

There was no intimation as to the 
price which would be fixed for the 1917 
crop, but Mr. Hoover was careful to 
point out that the minimum of $2 a 
bushel fixed by the Food Control act did 
not apply to it, and affected next year’s 
crop only, under restrictions to be later 
explained. 


Flour Contracts Unlawful 


The text of Mr. Hoover’s announce- 
ment read: 


With a view to determining a fair price, 
the President has approved the appoint- 
ment of a committee, to be selected from 
representatives of the producing sections 
and consuming elements in the commu- 
nity. The committee will be assembled 
under the Chairmanship of President Gar- 
field of Williams College, and it will be 
the duty of this committee to determine 
a fair price for the 1917 harvest. 

Upon the determination of this fair basis 
it is the intention of the Food Adminis- 
tration to use every authority given it 
under the bill and the control of exports 
to effect the universality of this fair basis 
throughout the whole of the 1917 harvest 
year, without change or fluctuation. It 
should thus be clear that it will not be 
to the advantage of any producer to hold 
back his grain in anticipation of further 
advance, for he will do so only at his own 
cost of storage and interest, and, if it is 
necessary for the Government to buy the 
entire wheat harvest in order to maintain 
this fair price in protection of the pro- 
ducer, we intend to do so. 

Furthermore, the holding of wheat or 
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lour contracts by persons not engaged in 
the trade, and even when in trade, in 
larger quantities than is necessary for the 
ordinary course of their business is un- 
lawful under the food act, and such cases 
will be prosecuted with vigor. We would 
advise such holders to liquidate their con- 
tracts at once. 


7 


Immediate Drop in Prices 

A Chicago dispatch, dated Aug. 12, 
stated that the signing of the Food Con- 
trol bill had caused a drop in prices of 
grain, vegetables, and poultry. Cash 
corn registered a decline of 25 and 27 
cents a bushel. Prices in St. Louis and 
Peoria fell off 30 and 32 cents a bushel. 
The last Chicago quotation, $1.85, 
showed a loss of 50 cents in three days. 
Futures were affected, December going 
to $1.14. Wheat declined 4 cents a 
bushel, selling down to $2.15, within 15 
cents of the minimum established by the 
bill. Hogs at the yards sold at the high- 
est prices ever known, one lot bringing 
$17.25 a hundred pounds. Since March 1 
hog packing had fallen off 225,000, com- * 
pared with the same period last year. 
Pork was now selling higher than beef 
and poultry. Beef sold as high as $14.50, 
almost a record price. Lard was 22.75 
cents a pound, 10 cents higher than the 
same time last year. Pork was $17 a 
barrel higher, at $43.17. Potatoes sold 
for $1.50 a bushel, $2 down from the 
high price. Poultry was down 2 and 3 
cents a pound, turkeys at 14 cents and 
17 cents for chickens. Eggs were down 
2 cents, at 30 cents for firsts. Butter 
was down 1 cent, to 37 cents. 


Federal Wheat Corporation 


A $50,009,000 corporation, with all the 
stock held by the United States Govern- 
ment, was established on Aug. 15 to buy 
and sell wheat at the principal terminals. 
Preparations were made to take vver the 
entire 1917 wheat crop, if necessary, to 
stabilize the price of wheat throughout 
the year. The move was one of a series 
largely with the object to reduce the 
price of bread. Millers had already 
agreed to put themselves under voluntary 
regulations and were working out with 
the food administration a differential of 
profits. 

In announcing the formation of the 
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wheat corporation, the food administra- 
tion also made known the personnel of 
a committee to fix the price for this 
year’s wheat yield and the names of 
twelve purchasing agents for the cor- 
poration at terminals. The wheat cor- 
poration was put under the Administra- 
tion’s grain division. Its Chairman is 


Herbert C. Hoover and its President 
Julius Barnes, a Duluth exporter, who 
has been serving as a voluntary aid in 
the food administration. The price-fixing 
committee is headed by President Gar- 
field of Williams College, and will com- 
prise twelve members, representing pro- 
ducers and consumers. 


Pope Benedict’s Appeal for Peace 


Official Text of His Proposal 


RESS dispatches from Rome on 
Aug. 14, 1917, announced that the 
Pope was issuing a peace proposal 
in the form of an identic letter 
to all the belligerent powers, and added 
an official outline of the document. 
The British Foreign Office published the 
French text and an English translation 
of the Pope’s appeal on the evening of 
the 15th, with Cardinal Gasparri’s note 
of transmission. The translation made by 
the State Department at Washington, 
and given to the public on the morning 
of Aug. 16, is as follows: 
To the Rulers of the Belligerent Peoples: 


From the beginning of our Pontificate, 
in the midst of the horrors of the awful 
war let loose on Europe, we have had of 
all things three in mind: To maintain per- 
fect impartiality toward all the belliger- 
ents, as becomes him who is the common 
father and loves all his children with 
equal affection, continually to endeavor 
to do them all as much good as ‘possible, 
without exception of person, without dis- 
tinction of nationality or religion, as is 
dictated to us by the universal law of 
charity as well as by the supreme spir- 
itual charge with which we have been in- 
trusted by Christ; finally, as also required 
by our mission of peace, to omit nothing, 
as far as it lay in our power, that could 
contribute to expedite the end of these 
calamities by endeavoring to bring the 
peoples and their rulers to more moderate 
resolutions, to the serene deliberation of 
peace, of a ** just and lasting ’’ peace. 

Whoever has watched our endeavors in 
these three grievous years that have just 
elapsed could easily see that, while we 
remained ever true to our resolution of 
absolute impartiality and beneficent ac- 
tion, we never ceased to urge the bellig- 
erent peoples and Governments again to 
be brothers, although all that we did to 


reach this very noble goal was not made 
public. 

About the end of the first year of the 
war we addressed to the contending na- 
tions the most earnest exhortations, and 
in addition pointed to the path that would 
lead to a stable peace honorable to all. 
Unfortunately our appeal was not heed- 
ed, and the war was fiercely carried on 
for two years more, with all its horrors. 
It became even more cruel, and spread 
over land and sea, and even to the air, 
and desolation and death were seen to fall 
upon defenseless cities, peaceful villages, 
and their innocent people. 

And now no one can imagine how much 
the general suffering would increase if 
other months or, still worse, other years 
were added to this sanguinary triennium. 
Is this civilized world to be turned into a 
field of death, and is Europe, so glorious 
and flourishing, to rush, as carried by a 
universal folly, to the abyss and take a 
hand in its own suicide? 

In so distressing a situation, in the 
presence of so grave a menace, we, who 
have no personal political aim, who listen 
to the suggestions or interests of none of 
the belligerents, but are solely actuated 
by the sense of our supreme duty as the 
common father of the faithful, by the 
solicitations of our children who implore 
our intervention and peace-bearing word, 
uttering the very voice of humanity and 
reason—we again call for peace, and we 
renew a pressing appeal to those who 
have in their hands the destinies of the 
nations. But no longer confining ourslves 
to general terms, as we were led to do 
by circumstances in the past, we will now 
come to more concrete and practical pro- 
posals and invite the Governments of both 
belligerent peoples to arrive at an agree- 
ment on the following points, which seem 
to offer the base of a just and lasting 
peace, leaving it with them to make them 
more precise and complete. 

First, the fundamental point must be 
that the material force of arms shall give 
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way to the moral force of right, whence gone in the present war, must win, with 
shall proceed a just agreement of all justice, the sympathies of the nations. 
upon the simultaneous and reciprocal de- These we believe are the main basis 
crease of armaments, according to rules upon which must rest the future reorgan- 
and guarantees to be established, in the ization of the peoples. They are such as 
necessary and sufficient measure for the to make the recurrence of such conflicts 
maintenance of public order in every impossible and open the way for the solu- 
State; then, taking the place of arms, the tion of the economic question, which is so 
institution of arbitration, with its high important for the future and the material 
pacifying function, according to rules to welfare of all of the belligerent States. 
be drawn in concert and under sanctions And so, in presenting them to you, who at 
to be determined against any State which this tragic hour judge the destinies of the 
would decline either to refer international belligerent nations, we indulge a gratify- 
questions to arbitration or to accept its ing hope, that they will be accepted and 
awards. . , that we shall thus see an early termination 
When supremacy of right is thus estab- of the terrible struggle which has more 


ished, ver stac rays - 
a ned - every obstacle to ways of com and more the appearance of a useless 
munication of the peoples be removed by emails 


insuring, through rules als eter- 
eee through rules to be also deter Everybody acknowledges, on the other 
mined, the true freedom and community a 

hand, that on both sides the honor of 


of the seas, which, on the one hand, sicunnNeceasitin. Vins tah: atin -blentie diana 
oe 2 Pi safe, , then, P af e: 
would eliminate any causes of conflict, ane ye j 
5 to our prayer, but accept the international 
and, on the other hand, would open to all aa b 9 ‘ 
invitation which we extend to you in the 


new sources of prosperity and progress. f tl Divi Red Pri f 
r 2e ri 

As for the damages to be repaid and the nae @ nent: a aaah edcents ee 

Peace. Bear in mind your very grave 


cost of the war, we see no other way of ie 
responsibility to God and man. On your 


solving the question than by setting up eee e 7 

the general principle of entire and recip- decision depend the quiet and joy of num- 

rocal conditions, which would be justified berless families, the lives of thousands of 
young men, the happiness, in a word, of 


by the immense benefit to be derived eee : : 
from disarmament, all the more as one the people, for whom it is your imperative 


could not understand that such carnage duty to secure this boon. 

could go on for mere economic reasons. May the Lord inspire you with decisions 
If certain particular reasons stand against comformable to His very holy will. May 
this in certain cases, let them be weighed Heaven grant that in winning the ap- 
in justice and equity. plause of your contemporaries you will 


But these specific agreements, with the also earn from the future generations the 
immense advantages that flow from them, great title of pacificators. 
are not possible unless territory now oc- And for us, closely united in prayer and 
cupied is reciprocally restituted. There- penitence with all the faithful souls who 
fore, on the part of Germany, there should yearn for peace, we implore for you the 
be total evacuation of Belgium, with divine spirit, enlightenment, and guidance. 
guarantees of its entire political, military, Given at the Vatican Aug. 1, 1917. 
and economic independence toward any BENEDICTUS P. M. XV. 


power whatever; evacuation also of the . 9 
French territory; on the part of the other Cardinal Gasparri s Note 


belligerents, a similar restitution of the : 
aeine. ean. The Papal Secretary, Cardinal Gas 


As regards territorial questions, as, for parri, sent the following note of trans- 
instance, those that are disputed by Italy mission with the copy of the Pope’s 
and Austria, by Germany and France, appeal addressed to the King of England: 
there is reason to hope that, in considera- Your Majesty: The Holy Father, anx- 
tion of the immense advantages of dur- . : ; 

; ; ’ ious to do everything he can in order to 
able peace with disarmament, the con- ; ca . 

, ; : j , put an end to the conflict which for the 
ss oe we Honey oe Ss last three years has ravaged the civilized 
aoeeTENNNEY Berm, taking Oe (ACORN, world, has decided to submit to the lead- 
ae Sue as ts just and pORatnee, as we have ers of the belligerent peoples concrete 
said formerly, the aspirations of the pope peace proposals exposed in a document 
seine and, S OE. SE: SOE which I have the honor to attach to this 
private interests to the general good of letter. May God grant that the words of 
the great human society. his Holiness will this time produce the 

The same spirit of equity and justice desired effect for the good of the whole 
must guide the examination of the other of humanity. 
territorial and political questions, notably The Holy See, not having diplomatic re- 
those relative to Armenia, the Balkan lations with the French Government or 
States, and the territories forming part with the Government of Italy or of the 
of the old Kingdom of Poland, for which United States, I very respectfully beg 
in particular, its noble historical tradi- your Majesty to be good enough to have 
tions and suffering, particularly under- handed a copy of his Holiness’s appeal to 
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the President of the French Republic, to 
his Majesty the King of Italy, and to the 
President of the United States. I also 
beg to add twelve other copies, which I 
request that your Majesty be good enough 
to hand to the leaders of the nations 
friendly to the Allies, with the exception, 
however, of Russia, Belgium, and Brazil, 
to whom the document has been sent 
direct. 

In expressing to your Majesty my sincere 
thanks for this extreme kindness, I am 
happy to take the opportunity to offer you 
the homage of sentiment and very pro- 
found respect with which I have the honor 
to sign myself. 

Your Majesty’s very humble and devoted 
servant. GASPARRI, 


Sentiment of the Nations 


The peace proposal of Pope Benedict 
was received with diverse comments in 
different circles and nations. The senti- 
ment expressed in the allied countries 
indicated the likelihood of a respectful 
refusal by the Ente: te. Comment in the 
press of the Central Powers was gener- 
ally favorable, notably in tkat of the 
Catholic Centre Party, whose leader, 
Herr Erzberger, had some time ago 
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formulated a similar peace program. In 
many Entente quarters the Pope’s pro- 
posal was adversely criticised because it 
contained no condemnation of German 
atrocities, the invasion of Belgium, or 
the submarine warfare. In reply to this 
charge the Vatican on Aug. 17 issued a 
supplementary statement thus summar- 
ized in a Rome dispatch: 


A semi-official statement issued today 
says the Vatican considers the reproach 
of a part of the press that the Holy See 
has not condemned violations of law, such 
as atrocities committed, is unjust, since 
Pope Benedict, faithful to his principle of 
impartiality, in his note had the intention 
of acting as peacemaker, and not as 
judge, and also because he lacks the nec- 
essary powers to do so. No peacemaker, 
the statement adds, would have the faint- 
est chance of success if he began by try- 
ing to prove which side is right and which 
is wrong. The Pontiff went as far as pos- 
sible, the statement continues, to make 
understood what his feelings are without 
risking the failure of his proposal on the 
rocks of Austro-German ill-feeling. Be- 
sides, it concludes, the Papal proposals 
were in solemn condemnation of those re- 
sponsible for the war methods adopted 
and the barbarities committed. 


Military Events of the Month 
August 18, 1917 
Littlefield 


From July 18 to 
By Walter 


TTENTION has been particularly 
concentrated during the last 
thirty-one days on three sectors 
of the western front, and on one 

of the eastern—at Ypres, Lens, and the 
Aisne, and in Bukowina and Moldavia. 
On the Italian front—in the Trentino 
and along the Julian and Carso sectors— 
there have been a succession of bombard- 
ments, but whether these foreshadow an 
Austrian offensive in the former, and an 
Italian offensive in the latter, or merely 
the consolidation of positions, is not 
known. However, by a series of bom- 
bardments from their famous Caproni 
airplanes on the Austrian naval base of 
Pola and other strategic and fortified po- 
sitions of the enemy, the Italians appear 
to have gained the mastery of the air in 


the Upper Adriatic. News from the Brit- 
ish fronts in Palestine and Mesopotamia 
reveals the fact that the armies there are 
preparing for assault in force by the en- 
emy. 

Although the strategy maintained on 
the Aisne, in Champagne, is the same as 
it has been from the beginning, further 
west, the great German retreat of last 
Spring has caused the Allies to make 
several modifications in the method and 
place of attack. Whereas, in the battle 
of the Somme the objectives were purely 
military, they now have a decided eco- 
nomic and moral significance. In the 
first place, the air service has laid bare 
the German lines of communication and 
their industrial and supply bases, and, 
in the second, it has been demonstrated 
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MILITARY EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


that from whatever terrain the enemy 
may withdraw he leaves behind him a 
desert waste, whether the material de- 
stroyed be of military or industrial or of 
mere civic or sentimental value. These 
considerations, therefore, have been 
found to qualify, if not actually to limit, 
the recent military operations of Gener- 
als Haig and Pétain. 

Hence, it may be convenient to separate 
the military from the non-military phases 
of the engagements, for the contrast may 
be summed up in the statement that the 
military advantage would have to be 
greater than there seems the remotest 
hope of gaining to offset the wanton 
destruction of a town like Lille, which 
would be likely to attend deliberate Ger- 
man evacuation quite as much as occupa- 
tion by assault. And Lille is to the north- 
ern part of the line in France what Laon, 
with its blast furnaces and mediaeval 
buildings, is to the southern part. And 
both Lille and Laon, as well as the new 
factories established by the Germans at 
St. Quentin, are supplied with fuel from 
the great coalfields of Lens, which before 
the war produced 15,000,000 tons a year 
and employed 25,000 hands. Thus we 
have an explanation of the fact that for 
the last month the attacks of the Allies 
have concentrated at Lens rather than at 
St. Quentin, although the possession of 
the latter would be of more military 
value on account of its control of the 
German line to the southeast, in the 
Champagne. 


The Battle of Flanders 


The British salient at Ypres is no more. 
It had been a military accident which 
resulted from the great defensive 
manoeuvres of November, 1914, when Sir 
John French was almost flanked ere he 
could form a junction with the Belgians, 
and the French reinforcements arrived 
which were to save Dunkirk. It has 
since been maintained at great tactical 
expense and merely for political reasons. 
German guns from the east commanded 
every direct approach and the town itself 
was soon a mass of ruins. For the Allies 
it was the weakest sector on the whole 
front. For three years the alternative 
had been the constant preoccupation of 
the British and French General Staffs: 
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to efface it by either abandonment or ex- 
pansion. Twice had an attempt to achieve 
the latter failed. 

These attacks failed because they were 
directed against its centre, and its cen- 
tre was covered by the German guns on 
Messines Ridge, lying to the south. With 
the greatest mine and bombardment 
preparation in the history of the war the 
British, on June 7, captured this ridge. 
This capture made what has been called 
the Third Battle of Ypres, or the Battle 
of Flanders, possible. So far it consists 
of two phases—the first of a single day, 
July 31, the second begun on Aug. 16. 
In both attacks French troops co-oper- 
ated in the northern part of the offen- 
sive. In the first an advance was made 
over a front of fifteen miles—from the 
River Lys to the Yser, the enemy’s posi- 
tions were penetrated to a depth of two 
miles in the centre and to one mile on the 
right centre, the powerfully defended 
Sanctuary Wood and neighboring farms 
captured, and the villages of La Bassé- 
ville, Hollebeke, Bixschoote, Verloren- 
hoek, Frezenberg, St. Julien, Pilkem, 
Hooge and Westhoek occupied. Nearly 
5,000 prisoners were taken by the at- 
tack and in the ineffectual counterat- 
tacks of the succeeding days. The first 
two days of the second assault saw an 
advance along a nine-mile front to the 
northeast, with the capture of Lange- 
marck and nearly 2,000 prisoners. 

The capture of Pilkem is said to have 
been a particularly fine performance on 
the part of the guards, as they reached 
their last goal without the assistance of 
a barrage by creeping forward and stalk- 
ing machine gun posts. In this way they 
got to Steenbeck River, and threw 
bridges across without serious opposi- 
tion. The easiest advance was on the 
northern side of the salient, where there 
was an expanse of open ground, although 
more or less waterlogged, like the rest of 
the Plain of Flanders. Directly east of 
the town of Ypres the advance was 
greatly retarded owing to the unusual 
character of the obstacles met—patches 
of wood interlaced with shallow streams 
and pools of water. 

The first phase of the Battle of 
Flanders demonstrated several things and 
startled the Germans with at least one 
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‘BATTLE LINE AROUND LENS, (AUG. 18, 1917,) WHERE THE CANADIANS 
HAVE BEEN WAGING A DESPERATE FIGHT FOR POSSESSION OF THIS 
FRENCH MINING CENTRE 


surprise. It established the mastery of 
the British artillery over the German, 
both in bombardment and barrage fire, 
particularly with mid-calibre guns; it 
hammered into pieces some thirteen di- 
visions of the enemy; and it confirmed, 
by many noteworthy experiences, the 
value of “tanks ” on rolling or flat sur- 
faces, and the use of the bombad-plane in 
protecting shell-craters from being occu- 
pied by the enemy. 

This last is of particular importance. 
At a certain point the barrage fire which 
has protected the advance of infantry 
changes its shells from shrapnel to high 
explosive, so that when the infantry reach 
the designated point they find a line of 
entrenchments formed by shell-craters 
waiting for their occupancy. It had been 
the custom of the Germans to anticipate 
this by occupying the craters themselves 
and facing the advancing infantry with 
machine guns. In the Battle of Flanders 
the curtain dropped by the bombad- 
planes prevented this. 

Although the first and second phases 
of the Battle of Flanders may be con- 
sidered in natural sequence of the bat- 


tles on the Somme and the Ancre, at 
Vimy Ridge, and at Messines, it would be 
idle to speculate in advance how the 
sequel will develop. On no other front, 
unless it be amid the Alps of the Tren- 
tino, do weather conditions play such a 
dominating rédle in shaping military 
actions. All the elaborate resources with 
which modern armies wage war have 
not abolished their dependence on the 
weather, whose arbitrary interventions 
are only the more to be feared now that 
the complexities of an attack make it im- 
practicable to vary the date for it. 

As to the objective of the Battle of 
Flanders: In an effusive message to 
Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria the German 
Kaiser suggested that the Anglo-French 
attack of July 31 was “ intended to con- 
quer the coast of Flanders.” This coast, 
with its submarine bases at Zeebrugge, 
Ostend, and elsewhere on the shore, and 
its aerodromes hidden on the downs, 
certainly forms an inviting objective. On 
this terrain, too, military strategy and 
valor have more chance for endeavor than 
they do amid the concrete-reinforced 
walled towns and villages further south. 
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Closing In on Lens 


Lens was the elusive objective sought 
in the Battle of Loos in September and 
October, 1915, when Sir John French’s 
plan went wrong on account of lack of 
co-ordination between artillery and 
infantry. A salient, second in weakness 
only to that of Ypres, was then left ex- 
posed. This Loos salient was commanded 
from the south by the Germans on the 
Vimy Ridge, which bore the same relation 
to it that the Messines Ridge did to the 
Ypres salient. But Vimy Ridge also had 
another function, it commanded the great 
Arras salient to the south and, what is 
more important, the Arras-Cambrai high- 
way. If eliminated, the southern ap- 
proaches to Lens would be thrown open 
as well as the Arras-Cambrai highway. 

It was eliminated—April 9—and imme- 
diately a British advance was made 
astride the highway—the first leg of the 
Hindenburg line—and preparations were 
made to encircle Lens and its 200 square 
miles of coal area. 

Gradually the encircling took the form 
of a pair of pincers. On July 20 the 
Canadian troops reached a post in the 
mine region to the north hardly 1,500 
yards from the heart of Lens. Several 
days earlier it had been revealed from 
observations made on Vimy Ridge that 
most of the buildings in the town had 
been reinforced with concrete, just as St. 
Quentin is known to have been, and all 
indications showed that the Germans 
were intending to hold the centre of the 
city until their losses became unendur- 
able. 

Hill 65 to the west of the city was 
taken in the middle of June, but Hill 70, 
to the north, was not to succumb until 
Aug. 15. Gradually at first and then 
more rapidly have the jaws of the pincers 
closed upon the Prussians from the 
Rhinelands, men of the Fifty-sixth Divi- 
sion, who hold this mining city. They 
have put up one of the gamest fights of 
the war—counterattacking sometimes 
very fiercely, as at La Coulotte, just 
south of Lens and west of Avion, where 
the Canadian infantry pushed closer and 
threatened their main defenses. 


On the same day that Hill 70 fell, 
whose formidable defenses had resisted 


every assault in the battle of Loos, fell 
also every defense which dominated the 
city from the north—Cité Ste. Elizabeth, 
Cité St. Laurent and the Bois Rasé just 
north of Hill 70. 
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SHADED SECTION INDICATES ALLIED 
GAINS IN THE BATTLE OF FLANDERS 
UP TO AUG. 18, 1917 


made frantic efforts to capture the lost 
positions, and ten times the Prussians 
charged, each time driven back with 
frightful slaughter and a heavy loss in 
prisoners. The Seventh Division is said 
to have been completely wiped out in a 
sortie, while the Fourth Guard Division 
fared little better. It was a day of ma- 
chine gun and volley fire. 

Although the capture of Lens would 
open the way to Douai and flank, from 
the north, the Siegfried line constructed 
to protect that depot and Cambrai, yet 
its’ importance to the Germans, aside 
from the strategic obstruction it has pre- 
sented to the Allies, is chiefly indus- 
trial, as has already been indicated. And 
this importance is commensurate with 
the defense it has made. 


Laon Threatened with Investment 


Laon, a beautiful city whose cathedral- 
topped hill can be seen for miles around, 
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is held as a sort of architectural host- 
age by the Germans for the preservation 
of the blast furnaces they have estab- 
lished there. One would hardly expect 
them to evacuate it without leaving it 
a mass of ruins. The Germans also have 
a sentimental attachment ‘to the place, 
for here on March 9-10, 1814, the Prus- 
sian Bliicher beat Napoleon. 


But Laon is threatened with invest- 
ment from two sides—from the north- 
west and the southeast. The capture of 
St. Quentin would open the way to the 
first approach, and as long as the French 
hold the Aisne front along the Chemin 
des Dames and Craonne, with its pla- 
teaus, the second is a constant source of 
danger. Not impossible successes simul- 
taneously achieved at both points would 
probably mean the envelopment of the 
city before the Germans could make good 
their retreat or wreck the place. 

Now the Chemin des Dames and the 
Craonne terrain bear much the same re- 
lation to Laon that the French line on 
the edge of the Meuse-Moselle watershed 
does to the great fortress of Metz. It 
fell to the Crown Prince to attempt to 
eliminate the latter in the battle of Ver- 
dun. He is now attempting to eliminate 
the other. So far it is proving as costly 
in German lives as his Verdun enter- 
prise. Since April 16 he has had seventy- 
one divisions, or 1,065,000 men, engaged 
in vain efforts to push the French back 
from their threatening positions between 
Soissons and Craonne and along the 
Aisne. 


Heavy German Losses 


Having pulled off his coup d’état at 
Berlin on July 14, a week later he was 
back on the front and began a new and 
furious onslaught against Craonne and 
its defensive plateaus, Vauclerc, Case- 


mates, and Californie. Four days later 
he diverted his attack, with the same 
prodigious loss of men, from the Craonne 
region to west of the Aisne—to a two- 
mile front from La Bovelle to east of 
the Hurtebise Farm. And so it has been 
in this region ever since—furious as- 
saults, a waste of men, and the French 
standing firm or counterattacking with 
vital results. 

Now, aside from the military aspect 
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of this terrain in its relation to Laon, 
already dwelt upon, there is also, as an 
ever-present rule of action in all that 
the Crown Prince does, the political as- 
pect. And it has been said on high au- 
thority that, somehow, somewhere, his 
Imperial Highness had to secure a strik- 
ing victory which would affect the mal- 
contents at home, in the Reichstag, and 
elsewhere. Whether the end which he 
had in view was purely a military one 
er not, the net result is that he has lost 
very large numbers of men without gain- 
ing anything in the way of observation 
posts or a tithe of the area which rep- 
resented his permanent achievements 
against Verdun. 

From the right bank of the Meuse the 
French lines still threaten Metz across 
the plain of the Woevre; still the French 
from the Chemin des Dames and the 
Craonne Ridge can see the cathedral of 
Laon. 


Offensive Against Russia 


The Teutonic offensive against the 
southern end of the eastern front, where 
it drops from Bukowina into Rumania, 
seems like an attempt to capture a 
doubtful outpost while the citadel itself 
lies exposed—the citadel in this case 
being the road to Petrograd or to Mos- 
cow. But it takes men to capture even 
an exposed citadel, and men neither the 
Germans nor the Austrians have got. 
The Bulgars will not lend them any. The 
Turks cannot. 

When between April and June both 
the Wilhelmstrasse and the Ballplatz 
were momentarily expecting Prince Leo- 
pold’s efforts with the Provisional Gov- 
ernment of Russia to be crowned with 
the success of a separate peace 300,000 
Germans were sent to the western front 
and over 100,000 Austrians to the Ital- 
ian. These men have not come back. 
Many of them cannot. 

Moreover, a successful campaign in 
Rumania leading into Bessarabia, aside 
from its political significance, would 
shorten the great eastern battlefront by 
200 miles—a very inviting prospect in 
Teuton eyes. 

By July 11 the personally led spas- 
modic offensive of Kerensky had capt- 
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AT LAST CHECKED THE GERMAN ADVANCE 


ured Halicz, the strategic key to Lem- 
berg, the capital of Galicia, and a week 
later the offensive reached its ultimate, 
investing Zloczow and Brzezany, forty 
miles east of Lemberg. By July 21 the 
Russian mutiny and retreat in Galicia 
were in full swing. That it has not ac- 
cumulated more velocity is probably due 
to the fact that the pursuers are net 
fully prepared either in numbers or in 
munitions. 

By July 23 the Russian retreat had ex- 
panded to a 150-mile front, but there 
were Russo-Rumanian successes in the 
Susitza and Putna Valleys, with 2,000 
prisoners and 57 guns taken. Then in 
rapid succession followed the fall of 
Stanislau and Tarnopol, the enemy 
crossing the Sereth from Tarnopol to 
Czortkow, and finally the fall of Czerno- 
witz, and the last Russian soldier was 
driven out of Bukowina. 

The difficulty of getting men and sup- 
plies over the mountains to the Austrians 


ABOUT AUG. 15, 1917 
desperately fighting among the streams 
on the right bank of the Sereth in 
Moldavia gave a respite to all that re- 
mains of Rumanian territory. Whether it 
will be retained depends upon the re- 
habilitation of the Russian arms. Even 
so, Rumania has not the value as an ally 
to the Provisional Government at Petro- 
grad that it had to the Government of 
the Czar. The present Russian institu- 
tion does not covet Constantinople. 


Germany's Waning Man Power 


The most striking revelation that has 
emerged from the month’s fighting has 
been the waning of Germany’s man 
power, both in numbers and stamina. 
She is already using her 1918 men on 
the western front and there are isolated 
eases of boys of 14 being found among 
her dead. In November she will call her 
1919 men to training. These will fur- 
nish 450,000; no more. Her casualties 
since Aug. 1, 1916, have been nearly a 
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million, (943,982,) according to her own 
official lists. Man for man they have 
shown themselves inferior to the French 
and English in Flanders. Another im- 
portant feature, also revealed in the 


The Battle 


ELGIUM, during the last month, has 
been the scene of the fiercest 
fighting on the Western front. 

For three weeks the bombardment on 
both sides was tremendous. The Ger- 
man artillery, thickly massed against 
the most vital sectors of the British 
front, poured vast quantities of shells 
into Nieuport, Ypres, Armentiéres, and 
other towns. The German long-range 
guns fired at targets twelve to twenty 
miles beyond their emplacements. The 
British reply was even more terrific. 
For every German shell fired, the Brit- 
ish returned two. “ A rivalry in destruc- 
tion greater than any former phase of 
the’ war,” was one British correspond- 
ent’s description of the great artillery 
duel. 


The bombardment culminated on the 
morning of July 31 in a gigantic infantry 
attack in which both the British and 
French troops took part. They attacked 
along a front of nearly twenty miles, 
from Dixmude in the north to Warneton 
in the south, on the Franco-Belgian 
frontier. The preliminary bombardment 
had leveled the German trenches, at 
some points wiping them out completely. 
While the shelling had been going on for 
days at what appeared to be the highest 
pitch, it was redoubled on the morning 
of the attack just before the men went 
“over the top.” The first and second 
German lines were soon behind the ad- 
vancing infantry, and in places’ they 
crossed the third line of trenches. At 
some points the Germans put up a des- 
perate resistance in their rear positions, 
holding up the advance with machine 
guns. These places were stormed, not 
without some losses, although both Gen- 
eral Haig and General Pétain called at- 
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Battle of Flanders, has been the machine- 
like, complementary co-operation between 
the French and English and the wonder- 
ful co-ordination of artillery fire and its 
relation to infantry attacks. 





of Flanders 


Terrific Barrage Fire 





tention to the fact that their losses were 
exceedingly small. 


Capture of Menin Tunnel 


One of the most striking and spectac- 
ular events of the day’s fighting occurred 
at the so-called Menin tunnel, a great 
underground fortification constructed by 
the Germans on the Menin road, opposite 
Hooge. The British preliminary bombard- 
ment had forced the Germans to hoid 
the French line thinly here, and the Brit- 
ish division which was to attack at dawn 
lay out all night in shell holes within 
twenty-five yards of the German’ line, 
waiting for the signal to advance. When 
the time arrived for the charge, and the 
British gunners had dropped a protect- 
ing barrage on the German front trench 
ahead of the British troops, it was seen 
that the Germans were fleeing. The Brit- 
ish, seeing their prey escaping, went mad 
and charged directly through their own 
barrage, fortunately without heavy cas- 
ualties. The Menin tunnel, which was ex- 
pected to be occupied by several hun- 
dred Germans, was found to be held by 
only forty-one, the rest having retreated. 
It was only at the second line that the 
British met resistance, and here, after 
sharp hand-to-hand fighting, they forced 
the Germans again to withdraw. 


German Account of Fight 


A semi-official survey of the Flanders 
battle supplied by the German General 
Staff through the Wolff Bureau men- 
tioned that Bixschoote three times 
changed hands, the French eventually 
retaining the village at nightfall, but 
that the German lines gripped the vil- 
lage north and east. The British, ac- 
cording to the survey, delivered the 
main thrust before Ypres and succeeded 
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in capturing Langemarck in addition to 
other places, but were unable to hold 
Langemarck and St. Julien in the face 
of a German counterattack and were re- 
pulsed. The report sought to give the 
impression that only the immediate front- 
line trench in any case was lost, and care- 
fully avoided any mention of the depth 
of the Entente gain. The Berliner Tage- 
blatt correspondent wrote: 


The great brutal force of the initial blow 
has been parried. We survived the grue- 
some tension occasioned by the uncanny 
artillery fire, and we are able again to 
hold our heads high as the battle of living 
men is resumed. The struggle has now 
reached the phase of human effort, after 
unseen mechanical death has been knock- 
ing at the door day and night for weeks. 
The German fighting spirit was fully 
awakened, and heroes flung themselves 
from the islands of defense in the con- 
quered district against the advancing 
masses and seriously weakened the flanks 
of the oncoming troops. Millions of shells 
have been spent, and now comes the test 
of strength and nerves. 

The mainspring which impelled the Ger- 
man fighting man was the strong rea- 
lization that he was here called upon to 
defend the German U-boat—to serve the 
mightiest, most promising weapon of his 
country and bar the path to it with his 
life. The German troops counterattacked 
in frightful bayonet and hand grenade 
combats. It was the mightiest counter- 
thrust, following the mightiest impact, 
which the world has ever seen. 

Nightfall witnessed the happy German 
achievement. The foe had won German 
trenches, had gained control of Bixschoote, 
and had carried off prisoners, but he lay 
bleeding at the foot of the wall he desired 
to scale, 


Battling in the Rain 


Stubborn and almost blind fighting in 
the pouring rain was kept up through- 
out the night of Aug. 1 and the follow- 
ing day from the junction of the French 
and British lines at Langemarck, in 
Flanders, to the French frontier, along 
the banks of the River Lys. It was al- 
most entirely an infantry struggle, for 
neither the air nor artillery branches 
could work effectively in the thick, tor- 
rential weather. General Haig’s lines 
between St. Julien and the Ypres-Rou- 
lers railway, northeast of Ypres, were 
eompletely re-established in the face of 
repeated and costly enemy assaults. 

The controlling factor in the military 


situation in Flanders at this time was 
the incessant downpour of rain, which 
had now lasted for fifty hours. Over 
the whole field of attack the only high 
ground lay where the Germans massed 
their counterassaults. Elsewhere the 
country was a marsh, split and inter- 
woven with flooded streams. This un- 
stable quagmire was just beginning to 
form when the Anglo-French drive was 
launched. The infantry slipped and 
stumbled forward. The tanks managed 
to negotiate the distance in mud up to 
the hubs of their caterpillar wheels. 


Westhoek and Langemarck 


By a sharp stroke early on the morn- 
ing of Aug. 10, east of Ypres, General 
Haig penetrated the German lines to a 
depth of several hundred yards, com- 
pleting the capture of the village of 
Westhoek, and carrying the remaining 
positions held by the Germans on the 
Westhoek ridge. 

The following day there was more vio- 
lent fighting. The right of the British 
attack in Glencorse Wood was heavily 
engaged with the enemy concealed in the 
usual concrete emplacements and defend- 
ing himself with well-placed machine 
guns. The Germans massed great power 
of artillery against the British, and there 
was apparently no immediate lack of 
ammunition. It was truly a _ fearful 
thing to see, even from a distance, the 
wide and deep belt of fire flung by the 
German guns over the countryside. For 
miles the horizon was seething with the 
smoke of heavy shells. Anti-aircraft 
guns sprayed the sky with shrapnel, and 
from a range of twelve miles or more 
monstrous shells were exploding. The 
great unending tragedy of war was along 
that belt of ground, sweeping around the 
horizon where innumerable shells were 
bursting and where in the smoke of them 
great bodies of men were fighting and 
dying. 

The enemy’s barrage fire was great; 
that of the British was greater. Between 
Glencorse Wood and Inverness Copse and 
all about Stirling Castle and Frezenberg 
he made a hell of fire, and many of the 
British had to pass through its fury, and 
not all passed or came back again. But 
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afterward the enemy’s turn came, and 
masses of his men—thick waves of them 
sent forward with orders to counterat- 
tack—were caught under the fire of Brit- 
ish guns and smashed to pieces. 

Striking together on a_ nine-mile 
front east and northeast of Ypres early 
on the morning of Aug. 16, British and 
French troops carried all their objec- 
tives except on the right flank. The 
French, on the left, drove the Germans 
from the tongue of land between the 
Yser Canal and the Martjevaart and 
captured the bridgehead of Dreigrach- 
ten. In the centre Haig’s. troops capt- 
ured the village of Langemarck, which 
had been held strongly by the Germans 
ever since the allied attack early in the 
month, and pushed half a mile beyond. 
On the right British troops attempted 
to seize the high ground almost directly 
east of Ypres, which lies north of the 
read to Menin. They swept up and 
gained the ground, but in face of ter- 
rific losses the Germans attacked with 
great fury, and finally pressed the Brit- 
ish back from the terrain they had won. 

Reports of British casualties issued 
during the first two weeks of August 
gave a total of 21,722 officers and men. 
They were divided as follows: Killed 
and died of wounds—Officers, 223; pri- 
vates and noncommissioned officers, 
4,424. Wounded or missing—Officers, 
1,821; men, 15,254. Total of killed, 
wounded, and missing, 21,722. 


Wonderful Barrage Fire 


The wonderful accuracy of the British 
barrage fire was described by an artil- 
lery observation officer who was wound- 
ed at Langemarck: 


I have seen much modern artillery work, 
but, frankly, I never dreamed there could 
be such perfection. I was stationed in an 
advance post where I could see the full 
effects of our fire on the Langemarck 
region. While I directed the firing of the 
guns in the rear I was amazed to see 
what our gunners could not see. At the 
jumping-off hour, which was 4:45 o’clock, 
the British batteries dropped a barrage in 
front of our infantry for the advance. 
It was as though a solid curtain of steel 
had been dropped before our men. _ It 
moved forward with the mechanical pre- 
cision of clockwork. All our guns broke 
out with such a hurricane of fire that I 





was stunned with the effect. I tried to 
say something to a companion standing 
beside me, but could not make him hear 
my loudest shouts. 

The barrage moved forward with such 
accuracy that our infantry was able to 
keep quite close to it without danger, for 
there was no wavering of the barrage line. 
Straight on over Langemarck and the sur- 
rounding region passed the barrage, with 
the infantry trailing. The Germans un- 
doubtedly were expecting our attack, for 
their counterbarrage was dropped back of 
our lines almost as soon as our advance 
began. There is absolutely no doubt of 
the tremendous superiority of our artillery 
work and the preponderance of our guns. 
No worse ground for an advance could 
have been encountered. The Steenbeke 
River was in flood and the whole region 
was waterlogged from recent rains. Our 
infantry was wallowing in mud all the 
time, and had it not been for the efficacy 
of our artillery fire the men would have 
had a hard time with the enemy. 

Our troops had destroyed most of the 
concrete machine gun redoubts which rep- 
resent the main defenses in this section, 
but there still remained many under- 
ground fortifications which had to be 
fought through and silenced with bombs 
or left behind with the Germans still in 
them. There was a typical example of 
this at a point southwest of Langemarck 
known as Aubongite. Here the Germans 
had constructed a steel and concrete dug- 
out with heavy steel trapdoors on top. 
It would hold perhaps fifty to seventy-five 
men with numerous machine guns. The 
artillery had been unable to shell them 
out, and when the infantry advanced, the 
Germans crawled into their hole and 
closed the steel doors over them. There 
was no bombing them out, but the Ger- 
mans themselves were prisoners. They 
dared not open their doors to fire machine 
guns for fear of bombs, so we pushed 
ahead and left the Germans there with a 
squad of bombers sitting outside ready 
to throw explosives when the door opened. 


This advance brought to a conclusion 
another phase of the battle of Flanders, 
The Allies’ were now able to look back 
on one of the great achievements of the 
war. The attack against the Germans 
east of Ypres, which resulted in such 
sanguinary fighting, did not accomplish 
the advance desired, but the great push 
te the north represented one of the re- 
markable accomplishments of the year. 

This fighting was noteworthy for a 
radical change in the German defense 
methods. The continuous lines of won- 
derfully constructed forward trenches 
with their deep dugouts, in which lived 
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and fought great numbers of men, were 
now fast passing into the discard. The 
new system was one of scattering ad- 
vance forces over a great depth. Cun- 
ningly constructed strongholds among 
the myriads of shell holes along the front 
concealed innumerable small and more 
or less isolated garrisons of men who 
formerly fought shoulder to shoulder 
along great stretches of picturesque 
ditches, through which communication 
was not broken for miles. This alteration 
was brought about by the ever-growing 
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preponderance of British artillery, which 
buried the German front line trenches 
under an avalanche of shells and left the 
defenses nothing but heaped furrows of 
earth, and rendered the famous dugouts 
mantraps, in which many thousands 
lost their lives without a chance of fight- 
ing back. The continuous deluge of 
breaking steel made repair work on the 
trenches impossible, and as the Germans 
were gradually pushed back they of 
necessity were forced to invent another 
mode of stemming the advancing tide. 


A German Word Picture of the British 
Attack in Flanders 


Max Osborn, war correspondent of the 
Berlin Zeitung am Mittag, wrote from 
the German Headquarters on the west 
front, July 30, 1917: 

N EVER-ENDING howls and piercing 


screams are rending the air from 

the sea to the River Lys, while ac- 
cessory noises like growls and blows seem 
to spring from everywhere on the Yser, 
in front of Dixmude and Langemarck, 
around Hollebeke and Warneton. The 
whole of West Flanders is one large, 
steaming pot, in which death and devasta- 
tion are brewing. With the sun smiling 
_its brightest at us, terrific, never-ending 
thunderstorms are raging over the land. 
Amid noises such as the old earth never 
heard before, a crop of new battles and 
new wars between nations is growing to 
maturity. 

What were the battles of the Somme, 
Arras, the Aisne, and Champagne against 
this earthquake of Flanders? Millions 
of capital are blown up in the air and ex- 
plode in the ground. It is like a Cyclo- 
pean concert of unheard-of brutality, to 
celebrate with becoming fitness the end 
of the third year of universal madness. 
The louder the desire of the nations for 
peace begins to express itself, the wilder 
the thunder of the guns at England’s 
command to drown any cry of hope. 
Sometimes one thinks the end of the 

‘bloody intoxication is coming, but there 


are still graduations of description for 
which there are no words. We thought 
we had got accustomed to the atrocious- 
ness of all this, and at home you may for- 
get the monstrous events. At the front 
for days our senses and nerves must cer- 
tainly have suffered from these awful 
three years. Spirit. and feelings seek to 
escape the intolerable horror, but it is no 
use. Here, up against the worst form of 
slaughter, again these nameless noises 
bring it home to you with overpowering 
force. 

This battle has lasted for days; now it 
is again that continuous roar that ef- 
faces, or, rather, consumes, all individual 
noises, that makes even fierce explosions 
close by you indistinguishable. Every- 
thing disappears in one loud, rolling, 
threatening volume of sound. The air 
carries it a hundred miles distant, and 
tremblingly they listen, south and north, 
west and east, where they cannot see the 
horror of all this. 

But if you come nearer, it is like the 
bowels of the earth exploding. Our sol- 
diers sit in their dugouts, and cannot do 
anything but trust to luck. Just now the 
infantry must keep quiet; only the big 
guns are talking. The waiting infantry 
is, as it were, locked in prison. The men 
cannot get out, nor can anybody ap- 
proach them. The way to them is 
fraught with fearful danger. All around 
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spatter steel splinters, shrapnel bullets, 
stones and earth. If you are hit you are 
dead or crippled. What shall one do? 
One smokes incessantly, until the air in 
the narrow shaft is heavy enough to cut. 
That is bad, but somehow it helps one to 
endure the horror. of the situation. 

You live for days in the closest contact 
with your comrades in a contracted space. 
You cannot move, and are unable to think 
clearly. Never did I realize how diffi- 
cult it can be to lead a human life. There 

_is nameless agony in it. 

Suddenly there is a terrible explosion 
quite near you. The earth is moving. 
Splinters drop from nowhere. Our woxks 
have been hit at an adjacent point, but. 
thank Heaven! there are no wounded. 
Nobody was stationed there when the 
projectile struck. 

There is still another explosion, this 
time the other’ side of us. Nine dugouts 
have been hit and have collapsed. 

Then there is one of those rare lulls in 
the cannonade, and quite distinctly we 
make out some of our comrades strug- 
gling in the ruins of a wrecked dugout. 
We rush to their aid, heedless of the 
shells bursting around us. Another of 
those deadly beasts strikes almost at our 
feet, but it does not explode. We don’t 
stop; we rush on; we shout to our friends, 
who are buried under the earth, stones, 
and timber, and we set to work digging 
them out. 

“Nobody is seriously hurt,” they cry 
joyously, when we drag them, covered 
with scratches and contusions, to day- 
light again. We do not always fare so 
well as this. Sometimes we dig them 
from cellars and earthworks as corpses, 
sometimes fearfully mutilated, or just in 
time to draw their last breath. 

But, after all, our losses are not so 
large—certainly not compared with the 
mass of munitions exploded. Our men 
have become masters in the art of dodg- 
ing and using cover. They certainly 
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have had experience enough. But still 
too many sons of German mothers must 
yield up their young lives mutely without 
a chance of defending themselves. But 
they all realize that only the Fatherland 
counts; thet the individual cannot claim 
special atti.ntion here. The heavy twenty- 
four-centimeter projectiles of the enemy 
care not where they strike, be it human 
life, wire entanglements, or trench, and 
sometimes they hit our nerves though 
they strike many meters distant. 

There is one consolation: Our artillery 
pays them back with interest, and the 
hellish noises at our rear are almost mu- 
sic to the ears of our men in our dugouts. 
Once upon a time infantrymen used to 
swear at artillery in battles; nowadays 
you hear nothing of the kind. Our in- 
fantry knows that those men behind their 
guns are having a hell of a time, while 
the infai tryman is comparatively safe 
in his du} out. 

But even the artillery needs our in- 
fantryman. He must carry munitions 
to positions that are inaccessible to horses 
and carts. The infantryman must watch 
the approaches to the artillery positions 
from all sides, and must be at his post 
when the sign is given for 2 general ad- 
vance. Is this the end of terror, or 
merely the lull before the attack? 
Fiercely your fist grips gun and hand 
grenade. The eyes of the men on guard 
pierce the dense darkness ahead. There 
rises a green fireball. Is it ours? Is it 
theirs? Nobody seems to know its mean- 
ing, but all of a sudden the English begin 
to rain steel again. We give them tit for 
tat. The artillery on each side seems to 
try to surpass that on the other. What 
has happened? Nothing particular, but 
since they were at it, they thought they 
might as well keep hammering, and that 
one long roar continues until the sun rises 
again on a new day as cruel as yester- 
day. Nobody will ever forget the horror 





U-Boat Destruction of Shipping 


Record From July 15 to August 12, 1917 


TT" average number of merchant 
ships destroyed by submarines 
and mines apparently remained 

almost constant in the last month. 

The aggregate British tonnage lost was 

almost the same as that in the preceding 

month, as the following figures, issued 
officially by the Admiralty, show: 


Over Under 
1,600 1,600 Fishing 
Tons. Tons. Vessels. 
Week ended July 22.. 23 
Week ended July 29.. 18 
Week ended Aug. 5... 21 
Week ended Aug. 2.. 14 


—_—_— 


Total for four weeks T4 


Total for previous 
four weeks 19 26 

The increase in the loss of larger 
ships equalizes, if it does not exceed, 
that of the smaller vessels and fishing 
craft. 

Premier Lloyd George, speaking in the 
House of Commons on Aug. 16, said that 
there was a steady diminution of vessels 
sunk. The unrestricted submarine cam- 
paign, he continued, began in February, 
and by April England had lost 560,000 
tons of shipping in one month. The Ger- 
man official figures claimed that Eng- 
land was losing between 450,000 and 
500,000 monthly after allowing for new 
construction Mr. Lloyd George said his 
figure of 560,000 tons for April was 
gross. In June the losses had fallen to 
320,000 tons gross, and if the improve- 
ment were maintained those for July and 
August would be 175,000 each. Steps 
had been taken, he added, for quickening 
shipbuilding, and a good many ships had 
been ordered abroad. In 1915 the new 
tonnage built was 688,000 tons. In 1916 
it was 538,000 tons. For the first six 
months of this year it was 480,000 tons. 
The tonnage acquired by construction 
and purchase during the last six months 
would be 1,420,000. The total for the 
year would be 1,900,000 tons. 

The figures of losses given above do 
not include French, Italian, Swedish, 


Norwegian, Dutch, or American ships, a 
considerable number of which have been 
sunk since the beginning of February. In 
regard to American vessels 37 have been 
destroyed, with a loss of 121 lives, in the 
three years of war by German or 
Austrian raiders or submarines. Before 
the United States entered the war, on 
April 6, 1917, thirteen ships had been 
sunk. Since that time twenty-four have 
been destroyed. The tonnage of the ves- 
sels destroyed is estimated at about 110,- 
000 tons, 61,000 of which have been lost 
since the United States entered the war. 
Only four American ships were sunk 
before Germany began her unrestricted 
submarine warfare. Two of these were 
destroyed in 1915, and two in 1916. Be- 
tween the publication by Germany of un- 
restricted submarine warfare and the 
acknowledgment of a state of war by 
the United States nine American vessels 
were sunk, either by torpedoes or by 
gunfire, with a loss of forty-seven lives. 
Since the United States entered the war 
twenty-four ships flying the United 
States flag have been lost, and seventy- 
one lives sacrificed. 

It was announced’ in the House of 
Commons on Aug. 14 that 9,748 lives 
were lost on British merchantmen from 
the opening of the war to June 30, 1917, 
as a result of enemy action. Of these 
3,828 were passengers, the remainder 
being officers or seamen. A later official 
declaration, bringing the figures down to 
Aug. 20, 1917, stated that the losses of 
British mercantile sailors and officers 
were 6,637. 


The Belgian Prince Outrage 


That thirty-eight members of the 
crew of the British steamship Belgian 
Prince were drowned in the most de- 
liberate manner by the German sub- 
marine which sank the ship was the ac- 
cusation made by survivors on reaching 
British shores. One of them was the 
Chief Engineer, who many times after 
the steamer was torpedoed was perilously 
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near drowning. He gave the following 
narrative of his experience: 


About 9 o’clock on Tuesday evening, 
(July 31,) when we were 200 miles off 
. land, I saw the wake of an approaching 
torpedo. The vessel gave a lurch as she 
was hit, and I was thrown to the deck 
among the débris. The vessel listed heav- 
ily, and all of us took to the boats. The 
submarine approached and _ shelled the 
vessel, and then ordered the small boats 
alongside the submarine. The skipper 
Was summoned and taken inside. The 
others were mustered on the deck of the 
submarine. The Germans removed the 
lifebelts and the other clothing of all ex- 
cept eight of us, smashed the lifeboats 
with axes, and then re-entered the sub- 
marine and closed the hatches, leaving 
us on deck. The submarine went about 
two miles and then submerged. I had a 
lifebelt. Near me was an apprentice boy 
of 16, shouting for help. I went to him 
and held him up until midnight, but he 
became unconscious and died of exposure. 
At daylight I saw the Belgian Prince 
afloat. I was picked up after eleven hours 
in the water by a patrol boat. 


The second engineer, who also was a 
survivor, succeeded in reaching the Bel- 
gian Prince before she blew up. The 
Germans came on board and looted her, 
he reported. He was in hiding, but 
finally jumped into the sea and kept 
afloat on the wreckage. William Snell, 


a negro of Jacksonville, Fla., the only 
American survivor, added the following 
details: 


We left the Belgian Prince in three boats 
and had got fifty yards from the ship 
when the submarine came alongside and 
asked for our Captain, who was taken 
aboard and inside the U-boat. The mem- 
bers of the crew weré ordered to hold up 
their hands, and the Germans asked if 
there were any gunners among us. Al- 
though there were two, we said ‘‘ No.” 
The Germans next asked if we had any 
pocket arms. We were then ordered to 
the deck of the submarine, where we were 
told by the commander to remove our life- 
belts and to lie on the deck. This we did. 
Then the commander went into the boats, 
threw the oars into the sea, and had his 
men remove the provisions. After that 
the plugs were taken out of holes in the 
boats, which were then cast adrift. The 
submarine went to the northeast for twelve 
miles, the commander taking the lifebelts to 
the top of the conning tower and throwing 
them overboard. I hid mine under a rain- 
coat, and as the submarine began to sub- 
merge I tied it around my neck and 
jumped into the sea. The rest of the crew 
stayed on deck until they were swept off 
by the sea as the boat dived. It was a 
terrible sight. One by one they threw up 
their hands and went down, or, fighting 
to keep up, they splashed water as they 
disappeared. 
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[PeR1Iop ENDED AuG. 20, 1917] 


CHINA AND SIAM DECLARE WAR 


HINA formally declared war on Ger- 
many and Austria, beginning at 10 
A. M., Aug. 14, 1917. The official war 
proclamation, which was signed by Presi- 
dent Feng Kuo-chang, reviews China’s 
efforts to induce Germany to modify her 
submarine policy. It says that respect 
for international law and protection of 
the lives and property of Chinese citizens 
forced China to sever relations with Ger- 
many and now compels her to declare 
war against Germany and Austria, too, 
as it was not Germany alone, but 
Austria-Hungary as well, which adopted 
and pursued this policy without abate- 
ment. 
The proclamation declares that all 


treaties, agreements, and protocols be- 
tween China and the Central Powers have 
been abrogated. It says China will re- 
spect The Hague conventions and the in- 
ternational agreements respecting the 
humane conduct of the war, and, in con- 
clusion, asserts that China’s object in 
entering the war is to hasten peace. 
President Feng Kuo-chang made this 
statement: 

Our people have not yet recovered from 
the sufferings due to the recent political 
disturbances. Calamity again befalls us. 
I, as President of the Republic, have a 
profound sympathy for our people when 
I consider their further sufferings. I did 
not resort to this step until it seemed 
impossible to delay the momentous deci- 
sion. I could not bear to think that the 
dignity of international law should be 
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impaired through us; that our position 

in the family of nations should be under- 

mined, or that the restoration of world 
peace and happiness should be retarded. 

Therefore, it is hoped that all our people 

will endeavor, in these hours of hardship, 

to maintain and strengthen the Chinese 

Republic, so that we may establish ours 

selves amid the family of nations and 

share the happiness and benefits to be 
derived from that position. 

Siam officially declared war against 
Germany and Austria at 6 o’clock July 
22, 1917, and all German and Austrian 
subjects were interned and German ships 
seized. Prince of Songkla, brother of 
the reigning monarch, declared on July 
23 that national necessity and moral 
pressure forced Siam into the war on 
the side of the Entente. Neutrality on 
the part of this small but long independ- 
ent nation in the Far East had become 
increasingly difficult, and there had been 
a growing sentiment that freedom and 
justice for States not strong from a mil- 
itary standpoint were not to be secured 
through the policy of the Central Powers. 
Sympathy for Belgium, which began with 
the invasion of that country, had taken 


strong hold on the Siamese, and the 
popular aversion to Teutonic methods, 
solidified by President Wilson’s message > 
asking Congress to declare a state of 
war, left no doubt as to the duty, as well 
as the path of expediency, of Siam. 

* * * 


Our ARMED Forces 1,500,000 

HE regular army of the United 

States was brought up to its full 
war strength of 300,000 men on Aug. 9, 
182,000 volunteers having enlisted from 
April 1 to Aug. 9. During the same 
four months the volunteering for the 
navy brought the naval total up to 137,- 
000 men and the Marine Corps to its 
authorized strength of 30,000, while 45,- 
000 enlisted in the Naval Reserve and 
the National Naval Volunteers. The Na- 
tional Guard, brought up to a strength 
of 300,000, was drafted into the Federal 
service on Aug. 5. This brought the 
regular army and navy up to 812,000, 
to which the draft for the National Army 
added 687,000 on Sept. 1, thus bringing 
the armed forces of the United States 
to a total of 1,500,000. It was only four 
months preceding that the United States 
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was a peaceful and unprepared nation, 
with an army and navy totaling less . 
than 175,000. In the same period the 
country floated and oversubscribed a war 
loan of $2,000,000,000 and made extra- 
ordinary strides in preparation and equip- 
ment, besides sending a preliminary ex- 
peditionary force of sailors, soldiers, en- 
gineers, aviators, doctors, hospital units, 
&c., to France. 
* * * 
GREAT BRITAIN AFTER THREE YEARS OF 
WAR 


REMIER LLOYD GEORGE, while at 

Paris on July 27, in a formal state- 
ment to leading French editors, said 
that Great Britain now had between 
5,000,000 and 5,500,000 soldiers enrolled, 
without counting between 400,000 and 
500,000 belonging to the navy, or nearly 
a million men from the dominions and 
colonies. 

Great Britain had placed at the dispo- 
sition of her allies, he added, from 1,500,- 
000 to 2,000,000 tons of merchant ships. 
Next year’s building program for mer- 
chant ships, which already has begun, 
amounts to 4,000,000 tons, or twice as 
much as in a good year during peace 
time. Referring to the campaign against 
submarines, Mr. Lloyd George said: 

The diminution in shipping losses is ine 
contestible. It is impossible to abandon 
this subject without paying homage to the 
aid given by the American Navy, both re- 
garding the organization of convoys and 
by torpedo boat destroyers, which have 
rendered an invaluable service. 


Mr. Lloyd George said that 5,000,000 
men and women now were engaged in 
war work in the United Kingdom. More 
women could be employed if the trades 
unions did not fear the competition of 


women after the war. 
* * * 


CHINA’S MILLENNIUM OF PEACE 


HIS appears to be the first time in 
the last thousand years, since the re- 
construction of the Chinese Empire 
under the founder of the Sung dynasty, 
that China has issued a declaration of 
war, taking the initiative in bringing 
about an armed conflict. 
Beginning with the period about a 
thousand years ago, China was repeat- 
edly invaded by her militant northern 
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neighbors, the Mongols and their kin- 
dred, but China always fought defensive 
campaigns and was content with driving 
the invaders beyond her frontiers, or per- 
suading them to withdraw by the pay- 
ment of indemnities of money and China 
silks. This procedure encouraged the 
Mongols to continue their raids until 
1260, when Kublai Khan, perhaps the 
most remarkable member of a family 
which produced some of the world’s 
greatest soldiers and conquerors—the de- 
scendants of Ghengis Khan—finally in- 
vaded and conquered China. His suc- 
cessors, lacking administrative ability, 
gradually allowed his empire to fall to 
pieces, until the founder of the Ming 
dynasty re-established an independent 
China. But raids from the north con- 
tinued, the Manchus gradually becoming 
the dominant aggressors and conquering 
China in 1644. 

The Mings had waged a successful war 
against Japan during the years when 
Shakespeare was writing his first plays, 
but here also the Japanese were the 
aggressors, invading and overrunning 
Korea, which was claimed as a vassal 
kingdom by China. Twenty-two years 
ago Japan again fought China, once 
more for the control of Korea, but Japan 
was the aggressor. In 1900, at the time 
of the Boxer outbreak, Peking was occu- 
pied by foreign troops, but there was no 
formal declaration of war. Now, after 
a thousand years, China for the first time 
takes the initiative by declaring war 
against Germany and her allies. 

* ok x 


THE Popr’s PEACE PROPOSAL AND THE 
AUSTRIAN EMPIRE 


ahaa aie of contemporary history 
have already pointed out the close 
similarity between the peace proposals 
put forward in the middle of August by 
Pope Benedict and the peace plans of 
the Centrist (Catholic) Party in the 
Reichstag, voiced by Matthias Erzberger, 
a representative of the Catholic King- 
dom of Bavaria. In both cases it was 
suggested that these proposals embodied 
the wishes of Austria, and especially of 
the young Austrian Emperor Charles. 
It was further suggested that both pro- 
posals represented an effort on the part 


of Austria and of the Catholic States of 
South Germany to free themselves from 
the burdens laid on them by Prussia’s 
victories in 1866 and 1870; and that the 
Vatican, desiring to preserve the integ- 
rity of the strongly Catholic Austrian 
Empire and to strengthen the South 
German Catholic States, for that reason 
strongly seconded the effort of the 
Emperor Charles. 

When this possible co-operation be- 
tween the Vatican, on the one side, and 
Austria and the South German Catholic 
States, on the other, has been discussed, 
it has generally been conjectured that an 
effort to revive the temporal power of 


‘the Pope, as ruler of the Papal States, 


was included as a part of the contem- 
plated arrangement. It has many times 
been said that Kaiser Wilhelm had 
promised this restoration in case of the 
victory of the Central Empires. 

But, even without this restoration of 
the temporal power, the Vatican’s posi- 
tion in the world would be strengthened 
should Catholic Austria regain some- 
thing of the power and prestige she lost 
when defeated by Prussia in 1866, and 
even more, perhaps, when the King of 
Prussia assumed the title of Emperor in 
1871; and, should a new alignment of 
the Germanic States be brought about 
which would detach Bavaria and the 
other South German Catholic States from 
Prussia and join them to Austria, this 
would, of course, still further raise the 
Vatican’s prestige. 

* * & 


RussiA’s GREEK CHURCH AND THE ROMAN 
CATHOLICS 

HILE the people of Russia are pre- 
paring to hold a Constitutional 
Convention, or Constituent Assembly, to 
decide on the future government of the 
8,000,000 square miles of territory for- 
merly ruled by the Czars, the Russian 
Church is getting ready to hold a Na- 
tional Church Council, which is expected 
to re-establish the office of Patriarch of 
Russia, abolished by Peter the Great; for 
Peter the Great was unwilling to see a 
single conspicuous personality at the 
head of the national church who might 
become a rival to the Czar. Peter, there- 
fore, substituted for the Russian Patri- 
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arch a Synod, or College of Bishops, with 
a civil Procurator as his representative; 
the Procurator of the Holy Synod having 
a controlling voice in church appoint- 
‘ments. 

If the Russian Patriarchate be restored, 
the Patriarch of Russia will be one (and 
the most influential) of a group of five 
Oriental Patriarchs: the Patriarchs of 
Jerusalem, Antioch, Alexandria, Con- 
stantinople, and Russia. Two of these, 
the Patriarch of Jerusalem and the 
Patriarch of Antioch, claim to outrank 
in antiquity the Patriarch (now the Pope) 
of Rome, who, they say, owed his pre- 
cedence to the fact that Rome was the 
political capital of the empire. 

It was the claim of the Patriarch 
(Pope) of Rome to exercise authority 
over the Patriarchs of Constantinople, 
Antioch, Jerusalem, and Alexandria, 


which brought about the division between 
the Eastern and Western Churches; the 
Eastern Patriarchs were willing to admit 
the seniority, but not the absolute au- 
thority, of the Patriarch (Pope) of Rome. 
When the Roman See demanded complete 


obedience, the Eastern Patriarchs de- 
clared their complete independence of 
Rome. This event took place some nine 
centuries ago. 

The division between the Eastern and 
Western Churches has colored the reli- 
gious life of Eastern Europe and much of 
Western Asia ever since. The eastern 
half of the empire, with Greek as its ec- 
clesiastical tongue, included most of Asia 
Minor and the Balkan Peninsula—the 
whole region later to be invaded by the 
Mohammedan Turks. Greece, Serbia, 
Bulgaria, and Rumania were thus within 
the area of the Eastern Church, and, when 
Serbian missionaries carried Eastern 
Christianity northward, to the new realm 
of Russia, they also carried with them 
allegiance to Constantinople and the old 
Serbian tongue, which became, and has 
ever since been, the ecclesiastical lan- 
guage of Russia, as it is of Bulgaria and 
Serbia, and as it long was for Rumania 
also. 

There are practically no differences of 
doctrine in the group of autonomous 
churches which form the Eastern Ortho- 
dox Church, including, besides the four 
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ancient patriarchates, (Jerusalem, An- 
tioch, Alexandria, Constantinople,) the 
churches of Russia, Serbia, Rumania, and 
Bulgaria. Poland, though Slavonic, owes 
allegiance to the Church of Rome, while, 
in the régions which were long the sub- 
ject of contest between Poland and Rus- 
sia, a compromise was arrived at, some 
two centuries ago, under which certain 
populations retained the Slavonic ritual, 
while acknowledging the supremacy of 
the Pope of Rome. Their religious or- 
ganization was called the Union, or 
“Unia,” and they were known as Uniates; 
but they have recently’ been called 
“Greek Catholics,” to distinguish them 
from the Roman Catholics, who, like 
them, acknowledged the supremacy of the 
Pope, but who, unlike them, used the Latin 
ritual, on the one hand; and from the 
Greek Orthodox, belonging to the East- 
ern Church which used the Greek or 
Slavonic ritual and included the group 
of autonomous but united churches, gov- 
erned by the patriarchs of Jerusalem, 
Antioch, Alexandria, and Constantinople, 
the synods of Russia, Serbia, and Bul- 
garia, and the Primate of Rumania. 


Russia’s intervention in the Balkan 
Peninsula in the nineteenth century to 
aid in the liberation of the Greeks, Ser- 
bians, Rumanians, and Bulgarians from 
the domination of the Mohammedan Turks 
was largely due to the fact that these 
small peoples, like Russia; belonged to 
the Eastern Orthodox Church. 

* * * 
THE PEOPLES OF SIAM 

HERE is a curious fitness in the 

entry of Siam into the world war 
among the nations that are “making the 
world safe for democracy,” since the 
native names of Siam, “ Thai,” and 
“ Muang-Thai,” mean “free” and “the 
kingdom of the free.” Siam is about as 
large as France (about 200,000 square 
miles) with a population slightly larger 
than that of Belgium just before the 
war, some eight millions. Its people, who 
are of many shades of yellowish brown, 
appear to have drifted down into this 
furthest outpost of Asia from the high- 
lands north of Burma and east of Tibet 
descending the valley of two immense 
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rivers, the Mekong and the Salwen, that 
rise on the Tibetan uplands not far from 
where the Yang Tse-kiang also has its 
source. 

There was a folk tradition among these 
people that the further south they 
descended the shorter they would grow; 
when they reached the southern plains 
they would be no larger than rabbits; 
when they came to the sea, they would 
vanish altogether. But while the north- 
ern tribes are much taller than the south- 
ern, the prophecy has stopped short of 
complete fulfillment. The various yellow- 
brown tribes who make up the Siamese 
people, found on their arrival, several 
thousand years ago, a race of black 
dwarfs, absolutely savage and akin to 
the Negrito race of the Philippines— 
one of the oldest races in the world. 
These small black men they drove back 
into the mountain jungles, where they 
still dwell in caves and nests of palm- 
leaves, so shy and furtive that it is 
almost impossible to catch sight of them. 

Siam received its literary and religious 
culture from Southern India and Ceylon, 
after the conversion of Ceylon to Bud- 
dhism. In this way Buddhism became the 
dominant religion of “the kingdom of 
the free.” There are many Mohammedans 
also, supporting more than 500 mosques 
in this far-eastern land, yet these are 
far from being the most easterly Mo- 
hammedan settlements, for one is found 
nearly 2,500 miles further east, in the 
Aru Islands, immediately over Central 
Australia. 

* * * 

THE FIGHT FOR UNITED ITALY 

OT all students of the world-war 

realize, perhaps, that Italy’s part in 
it is simply the continuation of the 
struggle to unite the whole Italian nation, 
the fight for “ United Italy,” begun in 
Garibaldi’s days. Italy was included in 
Charlemagne’s empire, the union between 
the Emperor and the Pope dating from 


, 800 A. D., when the Pope crowned 


Charlemagne. By the Treaty of Verdun, 
Lothair, Charlemagne’s grandson, united 
under a single crown Italy (to a line 
south of Rome) and Lotharingia, (from 
which comes the modern name, Lorraine, ) 
which included both Belgium and Hol- 


land. Thenceforth, throughout the whole 
history of the Empire, much of Italy was 
held, for long periods, by the Teutonic 
Emperors, the title of the Empire, from 
the tenth century, being “The Holy Ro- 
man Empire of the German People.” 

Thus, at the beginning of the Napo- 
leonic period, much of Northern Italy, 
including Venice and Trieste, was a part 
of the Austrian Empire. Napoleon 
forced Austria to loosen her grip on Italy, 
but made no united Italian kingdom; 
and, after his fall in 1815, both Venice 
znd Trieste, with Lombardy, were united 
once more to Austria. Beginning in 
1859, Victor Emmanuel and Cavour 
worked for the union of Italy, using 
Piedmont, the northwest corner of the 
peninsula, as a foundation for the build- 
ing. In that year the victory of Na- 
poleon III. over Austria at Magenta and 
Solferino drove Austria out of Lom- 
bardy, and brought it under Victor Em- 
manuel’s crown. 

In March, 1860, the three duchies of 
Parma, Medena, and Tuscany, having 
driven out their dukes, by an almost 
unanimous plébescite united themselves 
to Victor Emmanuel’s growing kingdom. 
Two months later, in May, 1860, Gari- 
baldi sailed from Genoa and captured 
Sicily and the kingdom of Naples, and 
proclaimed Victor Emmanuel King of 
Italy. But the eastern part of the Papal 
States, ruled by the Pope as temporal 
sovereign, was excepted. In 1866, Venice 
was won from Austria, Prussia being 
then Italy’s ally; and finally, in 1870, 
Italy took possession of Rome, her an- 
cient capital. There remained “ un- 
redeemed ” Trent and Trieste, for which 
Italy is now fighting. 

a ee 
GERMANY’S NEW MINISTRY 


} ie political crisis in Germany has sub- 
sided following the appointment of Dr- 
Georg Michaelis as Imperial Chancellor, 
and of other new Imperial and Prussian 
Ministers. Dr. Zimmermann has been suc- 
ceeded as Foreign Secretary by Dr. Rich- 
ard von Kiihlmann, formerly German 
Ambassador to Turkey. Dr. Karl 
Helfferich remains as Imperial Vice 
Chancellor, member of the Ministry of 
State, and temporary Minister of the 
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Interior. One of the most interesting of 
the new appointments is that of Dr. Peter 
Spahn, leader of the Catholic Centre 
Party in the Reichstag, to be head of the 
Prussian Ministry of Justice. Adolph 
von Batocki, the Food Controller, re- 
signed, and was succeeded on Aug. 15 
by Herr von Waldow, formerly Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Pomerania. None of the 
changes indicates any advance toward 
Parliamentary control. The Reichstag 
adjourned on July 20 to reassemble Sept. 
26. 
* * * 
CONSCRIPTION IN CANADA 


FTER an acrimonious debate in Par- 
liament, preceded by grave disorders 
and threats of civil war by French Cana- 
dian Catholics, in which prominent cleri- 
cals participated, the Canadian Senate on 
Aug. 8 passed on its third reading the 
Conscription bill previously passed by the 
House. It provides for drafting men be- 
tween the ages of 20 and 32. It is ex- 
pected that 100,000 men will be raised 
by the draft. No disorders followed the 
passage of the measure. 
* * * 


PREMIER ALEXANDER KERENSKY 


T has several times been asserted that 
Kerensky, the most conspicuous 
figure in Russia since the revolution, 
is “a young Jewish Socialist.” But a 
careful canvass of the Russian official 
colony in New York appears to make it 
certain that he is a Russian Slav by 
birth and ancestry, the son of a school- 
master in the town of Saratoff on the 
Volga. Alexander Kerensky early mani- 
fested oratorical gifts of a high order, 
studied law, and was elected a member 
of the Duma from one of the constit- 
uencies in the region between the Volga 
and the Siberian border. He particu- 
lariy interested himself in labor ques- 
tions and defended labor cases in the 
law courts, so that he soon came to be 
regarded as one of the leading advocates 
of labor interests in the Duma. 

As labor organizations were forbidden 
in imperial Russia, the workmen, seek- 
ing to protect their interests, were in- 
duced to join the Socialist Party in large 
numbers. It thus happened that the 


Socialists were the best organized and 
most numerous body in Petrograd 
when the revolution took place, and 
their Council of Workmen’s Deputies im- 
mediately became prominent, seeking to 
dictate the domestic and foreign policies 
of the Provisional Government (formed 
of Duma leaders) and even interfering 
disastrously with the discipline of the 
army. The organization of debating com- 
mittees in each unit of the army was 
the work of this council, and was the 
source of the worst demoralization of 
the Russian Army. The proposai to con- 
fiscate the property of the landowners 
originated at the same source. 

While Kerensky called himself a So- 
cialist, he has, since he became Premier, 
done everything in his power to reverse 
the action of the Petrograd Socialists. He 
has forced a continuation of the war, 
has first limited and then forbidden the 
army debating clubs, and has restored 
the death penalty for insubordination .in 
the army. 

* * * 
THE POLITICAL STATUS OF EGYPT 

HE present political status of Egypt 

is an example of the innate con- 
servatism— in the sense of conservation— 
which has marked all England’s dealings 
with Oriental peoples, and notably with 
the peoples of India. For while, as a 
result of Turkey’s entry into the war 
and England’s command of the sea, Brit- 
ish power was extended over Egypt in 
December, 1914, Egypt becoming in ef- 
fect an integral part of the British Em- 
pire, England nevertheless conserved all 
details of the existing administration, ex- 
cept that the title of Khédive, hitherto 
borne by the native ruler, was changed 
to Sultan. As the former Khédive had 
thrown in his lot with Turkey and the 
Central Powers, he was declared deposed, 
and Hussein Kamil Pasha was put at the 
head of the Egyptian Government, with 
the title of Sultan. The present Sultan 
of Egypt, born in 1854, is the son of 
Ismail I., who was forced to abdicate 
under pressure of the British and French 
Governments in 1879, and is the eighth 
in descent from Muhammed Ali, appoint- 
ed Governor in 1805, who threw off 
Turkish domination six years later, 
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though a money tribute was still paid 
to Turkey. 

The administration of Egypt is carried 
out by a native ministry acting under 
the Sultan, but England exercises, through 
a Financial Adviser, a decisive influence 
over the acts of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment. In July, 1913, certain existing 


_councils were replaced by a new Legis- 


lative Assembly, which includes the Min- 
isters, sixty-six elected members, and 
seventeen members nominated by the 
Government, to represent minorities. The 
elected: members hold office for six years, 
one third being elected every two years, 
as in the United States Senate. This 
Legislative Assembly has a considerable 
voice in law making and taxation. There 
are 10,000,000 Mohammedans in Egypt, 
or 90 per cent. of the population; the 
Copts, 700,000 in number, who are the 
descendants of the ancient Egyptians, are 
the next largest element. 
* ES Eo 

NEw FAcES FOR WouUNDED MEN 

ACIAL plastic surgery has made 

great strides recently. A new hos- 
pital has been opened in London devoted 
especially to the work. It is devoted to 
the building up of the features and res- 
toration of contour from the patient’s 
own tissues. Portions of skin, bone, and 
cartilage are transferred and manipu- 
lated in a manner which a few months 
ago would have been thought to be 
impossible. 

Demonstrations have been made show- 
ing how a portion of a man’s own rib 
can be taken whence he will feel no 
inconvenience, and used as the founda- 
tion of a new jaw. Bits of cartilage can 
be taken from his chest to reconstruct a 
nose, and the new creation is of a type 
to accord with the features of the 
patient. 

Skin from the brow can be turned 
down, flaps can be drawn from parts of 
the face that are intact, for these things 
taken from the living organism can still 
preserve their own vitality under the 
process of transference. The method is 
slow. As much as a whole year, or even 
two, may be occupied as one after an- 
other of the delicate operations are suc- 
cessfully performed. Indeed, the only 
real difficulty in regard to a perfect cure 


is that the men are frequently so de- 
lighted with the amendments partially 
wrought that they and their friends say 
that is quite good enough, and no more 
need be done. At least, they know none 
will shrink away from them. 

* * * 


A FRENCH OFFICER’S TRIBUTE TO AN 
AMERICAN HERO 


HE first American to be killed under 
enemy fire on the French front after 
the entry of the United States into the 
war was Paul G. Osborn of Montclair, 
N. J, @ Dart- 
mouth = student 
in the class of 
1917, who had 
volunteered as 
an ambulance 
driver at the be- 
ginning of the 
war, and who 
received fatal 
injuries while 
transporting 
‘wounded French 
soldiers from 
amid heavy 
shell fire to the 
nearest aid sta- 
tions, dying on 
June : 22, 1917. 
His body lay for a time in the little 
wooden field chapel at Chalons, covered 
with a great American flag. According to 
l’Illustration of Paris, which devoted a 
page to pictures and text on the subject, 
the funeral was held at Chalons on June 
26, the day when the first United States 
troops were landing on French soil. The 
body; borne to the grave on an ambu- 
lance truck draped with the flags of 
both nations, was accompanied by a dele- 
gation of French troops in command of 
General A. Baratier of Fashoda fame, 
who spoke these eloquent sentences in 
honor of the young hero: 


In the name of the 134th Division 
salute Soldier Osborn, who came at the 
outbreak of the war to aid us to triumph 
for right, liberty, and justice. In his 
person I salute the army of the United 
States, which is fighting with us. The 
same ideal inspires and leads us onward. 
We are fighting to save the liberty of the 
world. 

Soldier Osborn, my thoughts go out to 





PAUL G. OSBORN 
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your parents, who on the other side of 
the ocean will learn of the grief that has 
stricken them. I know that words have 
no power to lessen a mother’s sorrow, but 
I know, too, that the ideal which she in- 
spired in the heart of her son will be able 
if not to dry her tears at least to trans- 
form them, for it is through these tears, 
the tears of all mothers, of all women, 
that victory will come—that victory which 
will assure the peace of the world, which 
will be theirs more than any others, since 
they will have paid for it with their 
hearts. Soldier Osborn, sleep in the midst 
of your French comrades, fallen glorious- 
ly like you. Sleep on, wrapped in the 
folds of the American flag and under the 
shadow of the banners of France. 





SUPPORTING CANADIAN SOLDIERS’ 
FAMILIES 


HE United States will establish a 

system for the maintenance of the 
dependents of men who join the army 
and navy based on the Canadian system, 
whose main features are these: 

(1.) Enlisted men (not officers) are re- 
quired to assign at least one-half of their 
monthly pay, but not more than twenty 
days’ pay each month. 

(2.) The Canadian Government grants 
to dependents a _ separation allowance, 
based on the rank of the soldier, as fol- 
lows: Privates, $20; Sergeants, $25; war- 
rant officers and Lieutenants, $50; Cap- 
tains, $40; Majors, $50; Lieutenant Colo- 
nels, $60. 

(5.) In certain localities in Canada fam- 
ilies of enlisted men are protected by life 
insurance, the premiums on which are 
paid by the municipality in which the 
soldier resided at the time he enlisted. 


On May 14 in Toronto alone $42,297,- 
000 insurance was outstanding, of which 
the municipality carried 76.4 per cent. 

The fourth source is from patriotic 
funds, largely made up of voluntary sub- 
scriptions. This ‘fund in April, 1917, 
had reached $22,981.615, of which $16,- 
575,634 had been disbursed. The scale 
of assistance runs from $5 a month for 
a wife having no children (in receipt of 
$20 a month as separation allowance 
and $15 a month or more as assigned 
pay) to $30 a month for a wife »with 
seven or more children. A widowed 
mother receives from the fund a monthly 
allowance not to exceed $10. If the 
parents are dependent on the soldier 
they receive from the fund a monthly 
allowance not to exceed $20. A wife with 
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three children receives a total of $60 a 
month from all sources. The pension for 
total disability or death is $480 a year 
for privates to $2,700 for Brigadier 
Generals. 
* BS * 
RussIAN WOMEN IN BATTLE 


RESS correspondents assert that the 
battalion of Russian women was 
actively engaged late in July on the 
Vilna front, and that five women were 
killed and wounded in the first battle; 
it was reported that in a subsequent 
engagement only fifty-five women in the 
entire battalion escaped unhurt. The 
women’s battalion left Petrograd for the 
front in July under command of Mme. 
Botchkneva, who was herself injured by 
shell shock. They called themselves the 
Legion of Death. The women soldiers 
were garbed in trousers, puttees, and 
tunics a trifle longer than the usual 
army coats. They wore the regulation 
army caps over bobbed hair and carried 
packs only a trifle lighter than those of 
the regular Russian soldiers. 

They entrained amid the tears of their 
families, like veterans. The girls were 
of Russia’s best blood, of the strong stock 
of some of the city’s intellectual, finan- 
cial and social leaders. Most of them 
were students at universities. Some were 
wealthy. They were recruited from the 
higher educational institutions with a few 
peasants, factory girls, and servants. 
Some married women, but none with chil- 
dren, were admitted. They range in age 
from 18 to 25 years and are of excep- 
tional physique. Their hair is worn 
short. They are armed with the cavalry 
carbine, which is lighter than the regular 
army rifle. They were trained by offi- 
cers of the Kolynsky Regiment. 

Vast BRITISH WAR CREDITS 


HE British Commons granted an addi- 
tional new vote of credit of $3,250,- 
000,000 in July, which brings the total up 
to $26,000,000,000, as follows, in English 
money: 
1914-1915. 


MUD Ciccccnbecesueweneava «+++ £100,000,000 
NOW, Wissasccsteiecctaccixcad) Saeaae 
WIAROU Rec addcuekédadsccadeces 


37,000,000 


£362,000,000 













































1915-1916. 


PIN Risks ARCOK as hae sews «-. £250,000,000 
DUD. Bik de aseeseesansd aneeas 250,000,000 
DO: ORD sanweeeecne eseeeee 150,000,000 
PE “Dic ancdwnaadce ch GnaNs 250,000,000 
DIOW.. Dhisssdcccssccescnccesse SOR QROOOD 
POD, Bhiscccvsiccove eseee 120,000,000 
£1,420,000,000 
1916-1917. 
Ris Mc nddewhntenedeenewennis 300,000,000 
May 2B....00%% iisenewon emai 300,000,000 
UE Gs WON ees Ke dees wanes 450,000,000 
es BOs t ccs waisiens ieee kwean as 300,000,000 
RN Gs kode eSe ae eke mos & 400,000,000 
PT ih hee dinw de bA Kea wcaanss 200,000,000 
MOTOR WB. i ins denne bate abe e 60,000,000 
£2,010,000,000 
1917-1918, 

PD: BO sWeibbssaaouwnkends - £350,000,000 
Ee Dines sexe eases Saveeenmaw 500,000,000 
BOLT  aeesaewewisscewsnaesaave 650,000,000 
UAL siwnisin 0000 0650096s.006 40,200 000/000 


At normal exchange this total is $26,- 
460,000,000. + Of the preceding sums, 
somewhat in excess of $5,000,000.000 was 
advanced to the allies of Great Britain. 


* * * 


How BriITAIN Buys SUPPLIES 


REAT BRITAIN’S expenditures for 
army supplies up to June, 1917, 
embracing only clothing, food, and uten- 
sils for the present war, were $3,500,- 
000,000, of which $1,000,000,000 was ex- 
pended for her allies. 
now run for Great Britain alone at the 
rate of $1,750,000,000 per annum, nearly 
$5,000,000 a day. Among the purchases 
during the war are included: 


The purchases 


PR sic aceah owen ckeaee 105,000,000 yards 
PORN Sk¢icdnwann eee & 115,000,000 yards 
Knives, forks, and 

spoons aise . 35,000,000 
AOOR? sisnssancwexcord 400,000,000 pounds 
POE: csasuchuneseesen ® 167,000,000 pounds 
PD. cntnanchunteannannie® 260,000,000 tins 
Preserved meats........500,000,000 rations 
BOOtS ckidiccksceccccckss Gojoe Darts 
Smoke helmets.......... 25,000,000 
PIBTROEMNDGE 6x cannes acess 40,000,000 


The method pursued in buying depends 
on the relation that the demand has to 
the general output. If it is in small pro- 
portion, competitive bids are invited; if 
the industry must be enlarged to meet 
the demand, the price is fixed plus a 
reasonable profit. 
which the demands of the department 
are unusually heavy, it is necessary to 
regulate production in all stages of man- 


In some trades, on 
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ufacture down to the raw material. 


The 


latter is either purchased by the depart- 
ment or dealings in it are controlled un- 
der the Defense of the Realm Regula- 
tions, and its conversion into the finished 
article is arranged on the basis of fixed 
prices for each process of manufacture. 
The chief raw materials controlled in 
this way are wool and jute, and a simi- 
lar kind of control is applied to leather, 


flax, and hemp. 
* * * 


AMERICAN 


LOANS To ALLIES 


HE loans by the United States to the 
Allies up to July 13, 1917, had 
reached $1,327,500,000, divided as follows: 


























1917. France: 
Great Britain and Ire- May 8....$100,000,000 
land: June 2... 100,000,000 
April 25..$200,000,000 June 26.. 10,000,000 
May 5.... 25,000,000 July 6... 30,000,000 
May 7.... 25,000,000 July 9... 70,000,000 
May 14... 75,000,000 July 23 60,000,000 
May 25... 75,000,000 en 
June 9... 75,000,000 $370,000,000 
June 14.. 25,000,000 rence te 
June 19.. 35,000,000Belgium: 
June 26.. 15,000,000 May 16.. $7,500,000 
June 30.. 10,000,000 June 19.. 7,500,000 
July 2... 25,000,000 July 23.. 7,500,000 
July 5... 100,000,000 bic sian 
July 20.. 85,000,000 $22 500,000 
$770,000,000 Russia: 
SS «Cl Sul 6... $05,000,000 
Italy : July 18.. 10,000,000 
May 3...$100,000,000 eS 
July 5... 20,000,000 $45,000,000 
$120,000,000 
e+ « 


GERMANY’s Loss OF SHIPPING 
T will be remembered that, on or about 


Aug. 5, 


wireless stations all 


1914, the powerful German 
over the world 


sent out a general alarm to all German 
ships, announcing that England had de- 
clared war against Germany, and order- 
ing the Captains to take refuge at once 


from the British fleet 
neutral ports. 


in the nearest 
Obeying this order, Ger- 


many’s large merchant marine almost 
immediately disappeared from the seven 
seas, seeking internment in American, 
Asiatic, and neutral European harbors. 
One of the features of the war has been 
the progressive conversion of nearly all 
these originally neutral powers into ac- 


tive enemies of Germany, with the re- 
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sultant seizure of the interned German 
ships, which have then been diverted to 
the traffic of the Allies, to replace ton- 
nage destroyed by Germany’s illegal sub- 
marine campaign. 

Portugal was the first conspicuous in- 
stance of this, a large fleet of German 
merchant ships which had taken refuge 
in the Tagus being seized by the Portu- 
guese Government and this seizure lead- 
ing to a declaration of war against Portu- 
gal by the German Government; Siam 
and China are the latest powers to take 
this course. With the exception of the 
few German steamships which may have 
taken refuge in Scandinavian, Dutch, or 
Spanish harbors, and the few ships, in 
German ports when war was declated, 
practically all of Germany’s once great 
merchant marine is now in the service 
of the Allies, or is being prepared for 
such service. 

* * * 
NDER the new income tax law in 
France the following are the rates: 
Business profits, 44% per cent.; salaries, 
incomes, &c., 3% per cent.; mortgages, 
loans, deposits, 5 per cent. Revenue tax 
on total business done by firms is as 


follows: Between $200,000 and $400,000, 
1 per cent.; $400,000 and $2,000,000, 
2 per cent.; $2,000,000 and $20,000,000, 
3 per cent.; between $20,000,000 and 
$40,000,000, 4 per cent.; above, 5 per 
cent. The impost on revenue from rents 
starts at 5 per cent. and increases to 
12 per cent. The margin free of tax 
allowed residents of Paris is $600. The 
impost on rents annuls the tax heretofore 
laid on doors and windows. 
* * * 
FORMAL charge of theft was pre- 
ferred against Prince Eitel Fried- 
rich, second son of the Kaiser, by M. 
Dubois, proprietor of a chateau in the 
neighborhood of Compiégne. There was 
a formal hearing before the Court of the 
Oise Department, and testimony was in- 
troduced to establish the theft of furni- 
ture, valuable ornaments, and decorative 
and artistic articles by the Prince. 
* * *€ 


— House of Commons after a sharp 

debate fixed the minimum wage of 
British farm laborers at $6.25 a week. 
The Labor Party moved to make it $7.50, 
but the Government carried its point by 
a majority of 199. 


Progress of the War 


Recording Campaiens on All 
es paig 


From July 19 Up to and 


UNITED STATES 

The drawing for the nation’s first draft army 
took place in Washington July 20. 

Dongress passed a bill, signed July 24, ap- 
propriating $640,000,000 for the aviation 
service. 

Another contingent of troops from the regular 
army arrived in France. 


A controversy between William Denman, 
Chairman of the Shipping Board, and 
Major Gen. Goethals, General Manager 


of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, over 
the merits of steel and wooden ships re- 
sulted in the resignation of Major Gen. 
Goethals and in the retirement of Mr. 
Denman, at the request of President Wil- 
son. Edward Hurley was appointed to 
succeed Mr.- Denman and Rear Admiral 
Washington Lee Capps was named to suc- 


Fronts and Collateral Events 
Including August 19, 1917 


ceed Major Gen. Goethals. 
B. White, a member 
Board, also resigned. 
by Bainbridge Colby. 

A Norwegian Commission and a Swiss Com- 
mission arrived in the United States to 
discuss the question of food importation 
as the result of the passage of a bill to 
limit exports to neutral countries. 

The Council of National Defense was reor- 
ganized to provide for the formation of 
a War Industries Board of seven mem- 
bers and a. Central Purchasing Commis- 


Captain John 
of the Shipping 
He was succeeded 


sion to take charge of obtaining war 
supplies for the United States and her 
allies. 


A food control bill was passed by Congress 
and was signed by President Wilson Aug. 
10. Herbert C. Hoover was named Food 
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Administrator. A $50,000,000 corporation, 
headed by Mr. Hoover, was formed to 
control wheat prices and supply. 


SUBMARINE BLOCKADE 


Official British reports made public July 19 
showed that losses by actual sinkings of 
allied and neutral ships in the first six 
months of 1917 amounted to 3,507,257 tons, 
and the total losses from August, 1914, 
to July, 1917, were 7,706,291 tons. 

Germany declared that the monthly average 
of her losses in submarines was little more 
than three. 

The American bark Camela was sunk by 
bombs at the entrance of the English 
Channel after it had been attacked by a 
German submarine and looted. Twenty- 
four persons, including eight naval gun- 
ners, lost their lives in the sinking of the 
American steamship Motano. The Stand- 
ard Oil tanker Campana was sunk and 
the Captain and four members of the 
naval gun crew were reported taken pris- 
oners. Other American losses included 
the schooners John Hays Hammond and 
John Twohy and the bark Christiane. 

England lost twenty-one vessels of more than 
1,600 tons in the week ended July 21, 
eighteen in the week ended July 28, 
twenty-one in the week ended Aug. 4, 
and fourteen in the week ended Aug. 11. 
Thirty-eight members of the crew of the 
steamship Belgian Prince, including four 
Americans, were drowned after the at- 
tacking U-boat took away their lifebelts 
and smashed the lifeboats. Forty Amer- 
ican muleteers were lost on the steamer 
Argalia. The cruiser Ariadne was sunk 
and thirty-eight members of the crew 
drowned. 

French losses averaged about three vessels 
of more than 1,600 tons each week. Italy 
lost from four to six small steamers each 
week of the month. 

Sweden’s losses from submarines and mines, 
from the beginning of the war, amounted 
to 186 vessels with a tonnage of 125,000 
and Denmark’s amounted to 100 ships. 
Norway lost thirty-three ships in July. 
Ten persons were killed in the sinking of 
the Norwegian steamer Falkland. 

Argentina sent a peremptory note to Berlin 
concerning the sinking of the steamship 
Toro. 

Peru refused Germany’s offer to submit the 
circumstances of the sinking of the Peru- 
vian bark Lorton to a prize court, and 
demanded payment for damages and an 
indemnity. 

The German Emperor accepted proposals to 
spare hospital ships. 


CAMPAIGN IN EASTERN EUROPE 


July 19—~Germans penetrate Russian positions 
in Northeastern Galicia on a wide front 
near Zlochow; Russians reoccupy Novica, 
but withdraw to the eastern end of the 
village under heavy losses. 
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July 20—Teutons make successful attacks on 
the Pieniaki-Harbuzoyv front, owing to 
mutiny of extremist Russian regiments, 
and occupy Russian first-line trenches 
east of Brzezany. 

July 22—Russians continue to retreat in 
Northern Galicia as mutiny spreads, and 
yield ground as far south as the Dniester; 
Babino, gn the Lomnica, evacuated. 

July 23—Russians pierce German lines north 
of the Pinsk marshes, in the district of 
Tsary-Bogushi, but retreat further in 
Northern Galicia; Germans capture Tar- 
nopol. 

July 24—Germans pursue Russians on a 155- 
mile line from the Baltic to the Black 
Sea and cross the Sereth River in the 
region of Mikulice; Russians evacuate 
Stanislau; regiments on the Dvinsk-Vilna 
front abandon the enemy’s positions after 
capturing them, as mutiny spreads north. 

July 25—Germans occupy Tarnopol, Stanis- 
lau, and Nadworna. 

July 26—Germans pursue the Russians east 
of Tarnopol to the Gnizdiorzno and 
Gnizna Rivers, penetrate positions near 
Loszniov and on the Sereth, south of 
Trembowla, and occupy three towns south 
of Tarnopol; Russians abandon the Car- 
pathian front as far as the Kirlibaba 
sector. 

July 27—Russians retire from Czernowitz; 
Germans capture Kolomea. 

July 29—Russians retreat over the Galician 
border at Husiatyn; Germans capture 
Kuty, in the Carpathians. 

July 30—Russians stiffen their line and hold 
heights to the east of the River Zbrocz; 
Germans advance through the Suchawa 
Valley toward Seletyn. 

Aug. 1—Russians begin offensive in Galicia 
in the direction of Trembowla, but retreat 
in the south. 

Aug. 3—Austrians capture Czernowitz. 

Aug. 4—Austrians cross the Russian frontier 
northeast of Czernowitz; all of Galicia 
except a narrow stretch of ground from 
Brody to Zbaraz wrested from the Rus- 
sians. 

Aug. 5—Russians resume offensive tactics 
east of Czernowitz and capture a wood 
near Baian, but retire southwest of that 
region. 

Aug. 6-7—Russians take the offensive in Vol- 
hynia and capture two villages; Russians 
evacuate Proskurov, in Podolia, and Ka- 
menetz-Podolsk, the capital of Podolia. 

Aug. 8—Russians resume the offensive in the 
Chotin region and capture two villages 
and retake positions near Sereminki, in 
Volhynia, after being driven out. 


BALKAN CAMPAIGN. 


July 21—Fighting resumed on the Rumanian 
front; Austro-Germans attack positions 
near the confluence of the Rimnik and 
Sereth Rivers, but are repulsed. 

July 25—Rumanians enter Teuton trenches 
in the region of Bystro Patak. 
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July 27—Rumanians capture ten villages in 
their advance toward the upper reaches 
of the Suchitza River. 

July 30—Germans advance east of the Upper 
Moldavia Valley and attack on both sides 
of the Fokshani-Ajoud Railway. 

July 81—Rumanians take fortified positions 
on the right bank of the River Putna, 
northwest of Soveia. 

Aug. 2—Teutons advance in Bukowina and 
take stand before Kimpolung. 

Aug. 3—Russians evacuate Kimpolung. 

Aug. 5—Teutons occupy Vama. 

Aug. 7—Austro-Germans begin offensive 
against Russo-Rumanian armies in Mol- 
davia and storm Russian positions north 
of Fokshani. 


Aug. 8—Russians fall back between the 
Fokshani-Marasechti Railroad and_ the 


River Sereth. 
Aug. 11—Teuton attacks in the valleys of the 


Sereth and Suchawa, in the region of 
Terechini and Gadikalba, repulsed; Ru- 


manians retire southwest of Ocna. 

Aug. 12—Austro-Germans in Moldavia cap- 
ture Grozesni and the dominating heights; 
Russian attack at the mouth of the River 
Buzeu repulsed. 

Aug. 15—Austro-Germans seize the bridge- 
head at Baltaretu and capture Stracani, 
northwest of Pantziu. 

Aug. 16—Russians and Rumanians forced to 
cross to the east side of the River Sereth 
and retire on the Moldavian border. 


Aug. 18—Austrians drive Russo-Rumanians 
from intrenched positions south of 
Grozesci. 


CAMPAIGN IN WESTERN EUROPE 


July 19—Germans make two attacks upon the 
French lines south of St. Quentin and 
reach the first French line, but lose most 
of their gains. 

July 20—Germans repulsed on the plateau be- 
fore Craonne and Vauclerc, and between 
the Californie Plateau and Casemates 
Plateau. 

July 22-23—Germans launch fierce attacks on 
the Casemates and Californie Plateaus. 
July 24—French retake all ground lost be- 
tween Casemates and Californie Plateaus; 

heavy artillery duels in Flanders. 

July 26—Germans penetrate French lines from 
La Bovelle Farm to a point east of 
Hurtebise, 

July 27—French repulse five German attacks 
on the heights south and west of Moron- 
villiers; British capture La Bassée Ville. 

July 31—French and British smash German 
lines in Belgium on a twenty-mile front 
from Dixmude to Warneton, taking ten 
towns and crossing the Yser in many 
places; French on the Aisne capture Ger- 
man trenches over a front of nearly a 
mile. 

Aug. 1—Germans in Belgium retake St. Julien 
from the British and gain a footing at 
Westhoek. 

Aug. 2—British regain Ypres-Roulers railway 


station and repulse German assaults be- 
tween the railway and St. Julien. 

Aug. 3—British reoccupy St. Julien and im- 
prove their positions south of Hollebeke. 

Aug. 4—French push forward east of Korte- 
keer Cabaret and check Germans near 
Verdun; British expel Germans from 
trenches near Monchy-le-Preux, re-estab- 
. lishing their lines. 

Aug. 5—Canadians push forward southwest 
of Lens; British advance at St. Julien 
and repulse attacks at Hollebeke. 

Aug. 8—French take German trenches north- 
west of Bixschoote. 

Aug. 9—French advance south of Lange- 
marck, 

Aug. 10—British capture Westhoek Ridge; 
French extend their positions in the Bix- 
schoote region; Germans win ground north 
of St. Quentin. 

Aug. 11-12—British win more ground east of 


Ypres; French retake lost trenches at 
Fayet. 
Aug. 14—British push German posts across 


the Steenbeke River and re-establish their 
lines. 

Aug. 15—Canadians take German positions 
on a two-mile front east and south of 
Loos, including Hill 70. 

Aug. . 16—British capture Langemarck and. 
push on a half mile beyond; French drive 
Germans from a tongue of land between 
the Yser Canal and the Martjewaart. 

Aug. 18—French complete their conquest of 
German territory south of the St. Sans- 
beek and Breenbeek Rivers. 

Aug. 19—British advance 500 yards east of 
Langemarck. 


ITALIAN CAMPAIGN 


July 20—Italians destroy advanced Austrian 
post on Monte Plana and repulse a patrol 
at the Maso Torrent; Austrians bombard 
Italian positions in the Plezzo Basin, on 
the Vodice, on the Dosso Faite, and west 
of Versic. 

July 24—Austrians show increased activity 
in the Trentino and attack advanced Ital- 
ian posts in the Posina Valley, San Pel- 
legrina Valley, and Overbacher region. 

Aug. 10—Italians repulse attacks in the 
Coalba Valley, at Brenta, and north of 
Caterina. 

Aug. 19—Italians begin offensive on a thir- 
ty-seven-mile front from the region of 
Tolmino to near the head of the Adriatic 
Sea. 


CAMPAIGN IN ASIA MINOR 


July 24—Russians bombard Tireboli, on the 
Black Sea, with torpedo boats and artil- 
lery; scouting parties cross the Karshut 
Darasi and enter Turkish trenches; 
Turks report dislodging of British troops 
who had penetrated positions at Chewet- 
Tepe, on Gaza-Honjunous Road. 

Aug. 8—Russians defeat Kurds near Hos- 
haba, southeast of Van, and near Dizy, 
west of Urm. 
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Aug. 14—Turks begin offensive in the region 
of Mount Salvus, Dag, and Pelimer, in 
the direction of Kharput. 


AERIAL RECORD 


On the western front the British raided 
Zeebrugge, Bruges, Ghistelles, and other 
Belgian towns and dropped bombs on the 
German airdrome at  Sparappelhoek. 
Many notable battles were fought. On 
July 28 the British downed thirty-one 
German machines, and on July 29 they 
brought down sixteen machines and drove 
fourteen out of control. Thirteen British 
machines were reported missing. -In the 
fighting Aug. 17-18 the Allies brought 
down thirty-seven machines and the Ger- 
mans twenty-six. 

German airplanes flew over Paris on the 
nights of July 27 and 28 and dropped 
bombs in suburban sections. One aviator 
attacked a hospital near the front, killing 
four people. 

Twenty German airplanes dropped bombs 
over Felixstowe and Harwich on July 22, 
killing eleven persons and injuring twen- 
ty-six. One German airplane was brought 
down at sea. In a raid on watering 
places on the southeast coast of Essex 
on Aug. 12 twenty-three persons were 
killed and fifty injured. Two German 
machines were destroyed. 

Sir George Cave, the Home Secretary, an- 
nounced in Commons on July 30 that since 
the beginning of hostilities 366 persons 
had been killed and 1,092 injured in the 
London metropolitan area. 

Germany announced that the Allies lost 213 
airplanes and 24 captive balloons in July 
and admitted the loss of 60 German ma- 
chines. 

Italians raided St. Lucia-Tolmino, damaging 
the railway works, bombed the arsenal 
and military works of Pola, and dropped 
four tons of high explosives on Austrian 
troop quarters in the Chiapovano Valley. 

Austrians raided the maritime arsenal at 
Venice. The School of St. Mark was 
damaged. 


NAVAL RECORD 


Two German ships were sunk off the coast 
of Holland by British destroyers and two 
were captured and taken to England. 

The Netherlands Government charged that a 
British submarine violated Holland’s neu- 
trality by sinking the Dutch steamship 
Batavier II. in her territorial waters. 

Nineteen passengers, including five Amer- 
icans, were lost when the British steamer 
City of Athens was sunk by a mine off 
Cape Town on Aug. 10. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Chancellor Michaelis addressed the German 
Reichstag on July 20, declaring that Ger- 
many contemplated no new peace offer, 
but was willing to treat with the Allies 
if they opened negotiations. <A resolution 
for peace without annexations or indem- 
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nities was adopted. The British House 
of Commons rejected a resolution of sym- 
pathy with this move. 

Pope Benedict sent a letter to the rulers of 
the belligerent countries urging peace. 
The text was made public in England on 
Aug. 15. 

The Finnish Diet adopted the Autonomy bill 
July 19, after rejecting a proposal to 
submit it to the Russian Provisional Gov- 
ernment. The Russian Government de- 
clined to acknowledge the validity of the 
measure, dissolved the Landtag, and de- 
clared that it would submit to the Land- 
tag its own laws governing Russo-Finnish 
relations. On Aug. 16 the Cabinet re- 
signed and the Governor General asked 
M. Tokio to form a Socialist Ministry. 
Revolts were put down by Russian troops. 

The Canadian Parliament passed a conscrip- 
tion bill. 

Siam and China declared war on the Central 
Powers. Austria-Hungary declared that 
China’s declaration was illegal and un- 
constitutional. 

Germany notified Turkey and Bulgaria that 
she would assume all the expenses in- 
curred by those countries in the campaign 
of 1917-1918. 

Changes were made in the British Admiralty, 
Vice Admiral Sir Rosslyn Wemyss suc- 
ceeding Sir Cecil Burney as Second Sea 
Lord and Alan Garrett Anderson assum- 
ing the Controllership of Naval Construc- 
tion. George Nicoll Barnes was appointed 
to succeed Arthur Henderson as Labor 
member of the War Cabinet. 

Serbia protested to the United States against 
the economic exploitation of the Serbian 
provinces by the Austro-Hungarian and 
Bulgarian ‘authorities. The capital was 
moved from Corfu to Saloniki. 

On Aug. 6 official announcement was made 
that four German Imperial Secretaries, 
including Foreign Secretary Zimmer- 
mann and Adolph von Batocki, Presi- 
dent of the Food Regulation Board, and 
five Ministers of the Prussian Cabinet 
had resigned. Dr. Richard von Kiihl- 
mann was appointed Foreign Minister 
and Herr von Waldon was named food 
rationer. 

Representatives of the allied powers held a 
conference in Paris July 25-26. They de- 
cided to continue the war until their ob- 
jects were attained and to withdraw their 
troops from ancient Greece, Thessaly, and 
Epirus. 

Rear Admiral Lacaze, French Minister of 
Marine, and Baron Denis Cochin, Under 
Secretary of State for Blockade, resigned 
from the French Cabinet. Charles Chau- 
met succeeded Lacaze. An Under Secre- 
taryship of Marine was created and 
Jacques Louis Dumesnil was appointed to 
the post. The Chamber of Deputies was 
prorogued until Sept. 18, following the 
withdrawal of support from the Govern- 
ment by strong Socialist groups. 





The Grand Tactics of Three 


Years of Warfare 


By Thomas G. Frothingham 
Member of the Military Historical Society of Massachusetts 


of the war in 1914, the German 

Great General Staff had its definite 

plan of campaign, which had been 
decided upon for years, and which had 
been carefully worked out in every detail. 
This was a repetition of the plan of 1870 
directed against Paris. It was true in 
1914, as in 1870, that the French capital 
was the heart of France, and its capture, 
with the huge levy of money that would 
have been imposed on the city, would 
have paralyzed France. 

The German Staff had mistakenly com- 
mitted its plans to an invasion of France 
through Belgium to avoid the theoretical 
strength of the French frontier for- 
tresses. The Germans at that time did 
not realize that in the powerful Teutonic 
artillery they possessed a weapon that 
made all fortresses of no value. They 
had believed the French fortresses im- 
pregnable, and had deliberately chosen a 
passage through a neutral nation instead 
of the attempt to reduce them. 

In a previous article* it was shown 
that the unexpected resistance of the 
Belgians, which delayed the Germans 
nearly three weeks, gave the French time 
to mobilize, to correct the mistaken of- 
fensive in Alsace, and to interpose the 
French armies against the German in- 
vaders. The French Commander in Chief, 
General Joffre, was the ideal man in 
character and temperment for such a 
crisis. He fought a cool, wary, retiring 
fight, all the time gathering his resources 
for a final stand against the onthrusting 
Germans. 

In England Lord Kitchener had been 
given absolute military authority, and a 
British army of regulars, (about 90,- 
000,) under General French, Kitchener’s 
Lieutenant in South Africa, had been 
sent to France, where it was placed on 


lL is now known that, at the outbreak 


the left flank of the French armies, 
(Aug. 21, 1914.) 

As the Germans advanced into France 
General Joffre kept his armies in hand, 
fighting and falling back successively 
from the lines of the Semois, (Char- 
leroi,) Meuse, and Aisne, (Aug. 23-28.) 
At the beginning of these withdrawals 
the British army on the left flank had 
overstayed its battle, (Mons, Aug. 23,) 
and in its retreat had been badly cut up 
by the German right, but the French 
armies were not impaired. 


Joffre’s Stroke at the Marne 


General Joffre had withdrawn to the 
Marne, (Sept. 3,) and General von 
Kluck, who commanded the German right, 
knowing the battered condition of the 
British army on the French left, be- 
lieved that his own right flank was safe, 
and drove on to the southeast to join the 
massed attack on Paris. But there was 
a new element in the campaign that 
changed the result. General Joffre had 
sent in a fresh army from the environs 
of Paris (Sixth Army) and placed it on 
the left of the British army, so that the 
latter was no longer the left flank of the 
Allies. 

This Sixth Army on Sept. 6 pressed 
north, threatening the German right, as 
did the Fifth Army which had been on 
the right of the British. This brilliant 
manoeuvre decided the battle of the 
Marne, (Sept. 6-10,) and saved Paris. 

The Germans were forced to retreat 
to the Aisne, where they intrenched in 
positions previously chosen in case of an 
emergency. After vain attempts to 
break this line, (battle of the Aisne, Sept. 
12-17,) the Allies intrenched against it. 

The regions of Verdun and the other 


* The Moltke of 1870, &c., CURRENT HISTORY 
MAGAZINE, February, 1917. 
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French frontier fortresses had been also 
intrenched, as fortresses had already 
been proved of no value against the 
heavy Teutonic artillery. Both armies 
extended their flanks toward the sea, 
and in an astonishingly short time there 
was a line of Petersburg intrenchments 
from Switzerland to the sea, which has 
since swayed backward and forward for 
almost three years. 

A part of the pre-war calculations of 
the German Staff had been the confident 
assumption that there would be so much 
delay in the mobilization of the Russian 
Army that no serious move was to be ex- 
pected from Russia for many months. 
Instead of this the Russian mobilization 
was unexpectedly rapid, and in August, 
1914, there was an invasion of East 
Prussia by two Russian armies, which 
started an exodus of the inhabitants, and 
made it necessary to send German troops 
to that front. This, of course, was a 
help to the Allies in the French cam- 
paign. 


Battle of Tannenberg 
The command of this German army in 


East Prussia was given to General von 
Hindenburg, who had been out of favor 
and in retirement. Hindenburg had been 
derisively called “The Old Man of the 
Lakes,” because of his insistence on the 
strategic value of the Masurian Lakes 
in East Prussia. Against the Russians in 
actual warfare Hindenburg proved the 
truth of his contention. Calmly and 
methodically, as if at army manoeuvres 
in his favorite region, he halted the ad- 
vance of the Russian General, Samsonov, 
in a strong frontal position among the 
Masurian Lakes, and, striking first one 
flank, then the other, Hindenburg prac- 
tically destroyed Samsonov’s army. The 
other Russian army, under General Ren- 
nenkampf, which had invested Koenigs- 
berg, at once retreated into Russia. 
This battle of Tannenberg (Aug. 26- 
Sept. 1, 1914) is already considered a 
classic by military critics, and it made 
Hindenburg the idol of Germany, as 
confidence waned in the supposedly in- 
fallible General Staff. The defeat itself 
was not a vital blow to Russia, nor to the 
Entente Allies. In fact, the diversion of 
troops and the necessity of retaining an 
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army on the Russian front was well 
worth the price; but the consequent rise 
of Hindenburg resulted in great harm to 
the cause of the Entente Allies. 

In the southeast the rapid mobilization 
of the Russians also disconcerted the 
Teutonic Allies. The Austrians had pre- 
pared in Galicia for an invasion of Rus- 
sian Poland. Instead of being able to 
carry out their plans, the Austrians met 
an onslaught of Russian armies, which 
invaded Galicia, captured Tarnopol, 
Halicz, and Lemberg, the capital, (Aug. 
27-Sept. 3,) and forced the Austrians to 
retreat to Cracow, Przemysl,and Jaroslav. 
So crippling were these defeats to the 
Austrians that the Serbians were able 
to defeat the weak Austrian forces that 
could be spared for use against them, 
and Serbian territory was kept intact. 

On the western front in France and 
Belgium intrenching tactics changed the 
whole character of the war. All through 
the Fall of 1914 and into the Winter 
there were bloody battles which had no 
real military effect except to cause great 
losses on both sides. The one tactical 
result achieved at this time was the Ger- 
man conquest of the Belgian coast, which 
the Germans have retained to the present 
date. This tactical gain was not appreci- 
ated at the time, in view of the failure 
of the Germans to reach Calais; but it 
has given the Germans a base for sub- 
marines and aircraft, which has been of 
increasing tactical value. 

On the eastern fronts the Russian suc- 
cesses continued. In the north repeated 
German offensives against Warsaw were 
beaten off, and Russian offensives fol- 
lowed which kept up a continued pres- 
sure on the Germans. In Galicia the 
Russians swept forward. Jaroslav was 
captured, (Sept. 20, 1914,) Przemysl was 
besieged, (surrendered March 22, 1915,) 
and on the Carpathian front the Rus- 
sians had broken into Austria-Hungary. 


Early British Naval Errors 


In the meantime Great Britain’s navy 
had proved to be the great factor on the 
sea, as anticipated by military critics. 
The concentration of the British fleet in 
the North Sea dominated the German 
fleet at once, but in the other areas her 
naval resources were not so well used. 
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Allowing the Goeben and Breslau to get 


into Constantinople had a serious effect 
on the Turkish situation, out of all pro- 
portion to the value of the ships them- 
selves. 

There seems to have been no reason 
for leaving the squadron in the Pacific 
without reinforcement, to be destroyed 
by a concentration of outlying German 
cruisers (Coronel, Nov. 1, 1914)—neither 
should the light cruisers (Emden, &c.) 
have been left footloose on the seas. 
These last errors had no effect on the 
grand tactics of the war, but Great 
Britain’s mistake in the failure to de- 
clare a legal blockade of Germany at 
the outset has had a serious and increas- 
ing tactical effect on the war. 

The perfected case of a legal blockade 
established by the United States in the 
civil war was at England’s service, but, 
not realizing the possibilities of the sub- 
marine, Great Britain trusted to her com- 
mand of the sea, and, instead of declaring 
a blockade, in an Admiralty order, (Nov. 
2, 1914,) announced military areas in the 
North Sea. This was most unfortunate, 
as it gave Germany the chance to adopt 
the “war zone” policy, which has been 
one of the evils of the war. 

The harm of this was not apparent 
early in 1915. Submarines had not de- 
veloped any alarming efficiency. Great 
Britain controlled the sea, and, in spite 
of German occupation of French and 
Belgian territory, the military situation 
was then apparently in favor of the 
Entente Allies. On the western front 
the plan of the German General Staff 
had been defeated, and the great Ger- 
man armies of invasion had been hrought 
to a halt. On the eastern front there 
was a strong pressure on the Teutonic 
Allies, especially on Austria. In fact, a 
study of the map will show that the 
Teutonic Allies were practically besieged 
in the early Spring of 1915. They were 
even cut off from their new ally, Tur- 
key. (Turkey at war Oct. 30, 1914.) 


Allied Offensives of 1915 


The three great nations of the En- 
tente Allies had intrusted their prepara- 
tions for the coming campaigns of 1915 
to three military dictators—for such 
had General Joffre become in France 
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after his victory of the Marne. Lord 
Kitchener and the Grand Duke Nicholas, 
each the typical soldier of his nation, had 
absolute control in Great Britain and 
Russia. Herein lay the failure of the 
Allies, for each of these leaders believed 
that the height of military efficiency had 
been reached in the past campaigns. The 
great development of barrier fire and the 
excellence of: the French “75s” had 
brought about the misguided belief in 
the “ established superiority in artillery,” 
which lulled the Entente Allies into false 
confidence. 

In reality at this time the Teutonic 
Allies were making the colossal prepa- 
rations of artillery and munitions which 
were destined to change the year of 
1915 into a tragedy for the Entente 
Allies. 

The first allied offensive in 1915 was 
Great Britain’s ill-starred attempt on the 
Dardanelles, which was undertaken with 
her fleet alone. In spite of all the re- 
criminations of those responsible, it is 
evident that at the time there was great 
confidence in the ability of the guns of 
the fleet to reduce the land defenses. 
The new 15-inch guns of the Queen 
Elizabeth class were particularly relied 
upon. 

All the naval bombardments were with- 
out tactical result—and several ships 
were lost, (February-March, 1915.) It 
was decided to use a landing force, which 
Great Britain had available in Egypt. 
This army was brought to the strait 
in March, but the transports were found 
to be “improperly loaded.”* The troops 
were then returned, reshipped, and, after 
a delay of more than another month, a 
landing was made on the tip of the Gal- 
lipoli Peninsula, (April 25-26,) with fear- 
ful losses. Although the great fleet 
was at hand, there was no serious bom- 
bardment of the point of landing, and the 
Turks, who had received so much warn- 
ing in advance, took full advantage of 
the situation. 

The battered army was retained on the 
peninsula for months of desultory, use- 
less fighting. In August there was an- 
other landing, which was as costly as the 
first, and the expedition was withdrawn 


*General Ian Hamilton, 
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in the Winter. From first to last it was 
a blunder, costly in losses, and most 
costly in its effects upon the war, es- 

pecially in its influence on the hesitating 
nations, Bulgaria and Greece. 

In the Spring of 1915 this disaster had 
not yet developed, and there were great 
hopes of the allied offensives, but on 
the western front these hopes were soon 
disappointed. The failures at Neuve 
Chapelle, Ypres, &c., showed conclu- 
sively that the preparations of the Allies 
for carrying the formidable German in- 
trenchments had been inadequate. Not 
only did the Allies’ best efforts fail to 
make any real impression on their 
enemies, but their assaults were not dan- 
gerous enough to divert Teuton troops 
from the eastern front, where a fearful 
change had taken place in the military 
situation. 


Hindenburg’s Drive in Galicia 


In these regions, where the position of 
the Entente Allies was apparently so 
favorable in the Spring of 1915, with 
Galicia overrun and the Russians break- 
ing through the Carpathians, Hinden- 


burg, who had been given the command 
in the East because of his victory at 
Tannenberg, had been making prepara- 
tions for a campaign unprecedented in 
history. The Austrian and German 
forces had been amalgamated, and the 
new huge artillery had been massed for 
an assault on the overconfident Russians 
—for the Grand Duke and his Generals 
did not seem to have any suspicion of the 
impending danger. 

Suddenly (April 28, 1915) the storm 
broke. General von Mackensen, who com- 
manded in Galicia, blasted out the Rus- 
sian lines with artillery attacks such as 
had never been seen in war, and in a few 
days the whole Russian front was in re- 
treat before massed assaults that did not 
allow the Russians to make a successful 
stand for months. 

May 14 the Russians were driven over 
the San. Przemysl fell June 2, Lemberg 
June 22. In the north Libau was taken 
in May, and Courland was overrun. Then 
came the irresistible drive on Warsaw, 
which was taken Aug. 5. Kovno, Novo 
Georgievsk, Ossowietz, Brest-Litovsk, 
and Grodno all fell within a month—and 


all the time the Russian losses in men 
and guns had been enormous. It was 
not until Fall-that the Russians were able 
to hold the line from Riga to Eastern 
Galicia, where they have remained so 
long with little change. 


At the time there was so much daily 
comment on the “masterly retreat” of 
the Grand Duke Nicholas that most of 
our people do not now realize the great 
military results of this most disastrous 
campaign in all history. The Russian 
losses are estimated to have been: Killed 
and wounded, 1,200,000; prisoners, 900- 
000. Some 65,000 square miles of ter- 
ritory were lost. 

These Russian reverses in 1915, and 
the failure at the Dardanelles brought 
Bulgaria into the war on the side of the 
Teutonic Allies, (October, 1915.) There 
was a simultaneous invasion of Serbia 
by Austro-Germans and Bulgarians, and 
all Serbia was conquered before the 
Allies could give any help. An Anglo-. 
French army was landed near Saloniki, 
but its only usefulness was to insure the 
neutrality of the Greeks, which was very 
uncertain at the time. By the end of 
November, 1915, the last of the Serbian 
troops had been driven into Albania. 
In January, 1916, Montenegro was also 
conquered, and Scutari, the capital of 
Albania, was captured, (Jan. 23, 1916.) 

In May, 1915, Italy had declared war 
on Austria alone, and at once frankly 
began to fight “nostra guerra” in an 
attempt to win the Trentino and Trieste. 
Consequently the tactical value of the 
Italians to the Entente Allies and their 
effect on the results of the great war 
in 1915 must be measured by the num- 
ber of Austrians they diverted from the 
Russian campaign. Owing to the diffi- 
culties of the country, which made de- 
fense easy for Austria, it is probable 
that no great numbers of Austrian 
troops were needed until after the fall 
of Warsaw. Consequently, the effect of 
the entrance of Italy was not great—and 
Italy’s own campaign of conquest was 
barren of military results in 1915. 

On the western front, after the allied 
failures in the Spring of 1915, there was 
only desultory fighting through the Sum- 
mer. In September the British and 
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French undertook another offensive in 
the region of Loos and in the Champagne, 
but again the Allies failed to win any 
military results; neither did they suc- 
ceed in making a diversion that would 
take away troops from the eastern front 
and help Russia and Serbia. 


Development of Submarines 


On the sea in 1915 Germany was shut 
in so far as concerned any use of her 
fleet. There had been some raiding, but 
nothing that had any effect on the war. 
Throughout the year Germany was de- 
veloping a tactical use of submarines, 
and, taking advantage of the pernicious 
war zone areas, was breaking away from 
international law with the U-boats; but 
at the end of 1915, although there had 
been much ruthless destruction of life, 
it cannot be said that the submarines had 
become a factor in the grand tactics of 
the war. 


A comparison on the map will show 
that the military situation at the begin- 
ning of 1916 was much less favorable 
for the Entente Allies than early in 1915. 
On the western front the intrenched 
lines faced one another as before, but in 
the East all was changed. On their 
northern front the Russians had been 
driven out of Russian Poland and far back 
into Russia. In the south they had been 
swept back in Galicia until they only 
held a narrow strip on the eastern fron- 
tier. 


The entrance of Bulgaria and the con- 
quest of Serbia had given the Teutonic 
Allies a strip of territory which con- 
nected them with Turkey—and gave 
them the control of the “bridge” to the 
East. The Teutons were no longer 
hemmed in; they had raised the siege. 

At the beginning of 1916 the disappoint- 
ment of the Allies in their military hopes 
and the realization that their prepara- 
tions in the first Winter had been in- 
adequate, had brought changes in the ad- 
ministration of the Allies. The three 
military dictators were no longer in con- 
trol. Joffre was not paramount in 
France, though still Commander in Chief. 
In England, Lloyd George had become 
Minister of Munitions, Lord Derby had 
charge of the recruiting, and Sir William 
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Robertson was Chief of Staff. The Rus- 
sian Grand Duke Nicholas had been sent 
to command in the Caucasus. 


The Attack at Verdun 


At this time in England and France 
powerful artillery and vast amounts of 
munitions were being hurried to comple- 
tion for use in the campaigns of 1916— 
but before these were ready in sufficient 
quantities France received a costly lesson 
as to the need of heavy guns to cope 
with the German artillery. Suddenly in 
February, 1916, north of Verdun, on a 
sector over ten miles long, the French 
were blasted out of their trenches by a 
concentration of heavy artillery, just as 
the Russians had been in the Spring of 
1915. Although it was known that there 
was some movement on foot, the French 
Staff had been unable to tell where an 
attack was to be made.* That the Ger- 
mans were able to make this concen- 
tration of hundreds of thousands of men 
and hundreds of guns without being ob- 
served by the airplanes is a blow to faith 
in scouting from the air, but such is the 
fact. 

For three weeks after the first as- 
sault (Feb. 21, 1916) there was a 
fearful sacrifice of the best blood of 
France. Verdun itself, as has been ex- 
plained, was no longer a fortress; but a 
system of trenches, and of no more real 
value than any other system of trenches. 
But the name Verdun meant the prestige 
of France in all Europe, and it was de- 
cided to hold the place at any cost. 


Enormous losses were heroically en- 
dured. Every ‘available gun was rushed 
to this region, and at last, by using naval 
guns, many of them actually taken from 
the warships, an equality. in artillery 
was secured. In the latter part of March 
it became an even battle, and later the 
advantage was with the French. It is 
evident from the official accounts that in 
the first stages the French losses greatly 
exceeded those of the Germans, as the 
German gains were made by artillery, 
and then consolidated; but in the later 
phases the German losses were probably 
greater. This battle was a fearful drain 
on the man-power of France, but the 


*Official, March 18, 1916. 





German prolongation of the action for 
months without result caused great dis- 
satisfaction in Germany, and brought 
about the appointment of Hindenburg to 
supreme command of the German armies. 


Spring and Summer of 19/6 


On the eastern fronts in the Spring 
of 1916 there was naturally no early allied 
offensive of any moment. The Russian 
armies had great losses to repair, and 
the allied army at Saloniki was held 
inactive by the attitude of Greece. In 
Asia Minor, however, the Grand Duke 
Nicholas’s campaign was winning im- 
portant results. Erzerum was taken 
Feb. 14, Trebizond April 18. On the 
Tigris the totally inadequate British 
force which had been sent from India 
against Bagdad was compelled to sur- 
render, (Kut-el-Amara, April 28, 1916,) 
but this was unimportant except as it 
affected British prestige in the East. In 
the Spring of 1916, on the Italian front, 
the Austrians, relieved from the pressure 
of the Russians, invaded northern Italy 
and were steadily making progress, 
when a renewed Russian offensive (June, 
1916) made it necessary to recall Aus- 
trian troops, and this saved the situation 
for the Italians. 

The Russians had recuperated in an 
astonishing degree, and in June, 1916, 
under General Brusiloff, took the offen- 
sive, quickly overran Bukowina, and be- 
came dangerous in Galicia, again: threat- 
ening Lemberg. So strong was the 
pressure on Austria-Hungary through 
the Summer of 1916 that the Rumanians, 
who had been waiting with a mobilized 
army for a chance to win spoil in the 
war, thought that Austria was suffi- 
ciently weakened to enable the Ruman- 
ian Army to seize Transylvania. In this 
belief Rumania declared war, Aug. 27, 
1916, and at once invaded the coveted 
province, without making any attempt to 
act in unison with the Entente Allies. 

Never was there a more complete 
failure. Hindenburg had made unsus- 
pected preparations for just such action 
on the part of Rumania. Two armies 
under Mackensen and Falkenhayn were 
ready—they swept the Rumanians out of 
Transylvania, invaded Dobrudja, . and, 
united under Mackensen, conquered Ru- 
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mania without a_ check. (Bucharest 
captured, Dec. 6, 1916.) The Teutons 
had gained rich wheat fields and oil lands 
at small cost, and only Moldavia was left 
in the hands of the Rumanians. 


Battle of the Somme 


On the western front the Entente Al- 
lies had begun their great offensive of 
the year on July 1, 1916. This is known 
as the battle of the Somme, and it lasted 
intermittently until November. As has 
been said, the Allies had much strength- 
ened their artillery. At first there was 
great encouragement at the gains made, 
but after a time it became evident that, 
while they were taking a certain number 
of trenches, these trenches were being 
yielded only at a prohibitive price in 
losses. For months the British losses alone 
were far above 100,000 a month, and the 
battle gradually slowed down to raiding 
tactics. As was the case in 1915, the 
pressure of the allied assaults had not 
been sufficient to affect the situation in- 
the east and prevent the conquest of 
Rumania. 


The Italians, relieved by the withdraw- 
als of Austrian troops to Galicia in June, 
1916, won their one victory of the war by 
the capture of Gorizia, Aug. 9, 1916, 
but they have been unable to make any 
progress in the difficult mountainous 
country from that time to the present 
date. However, there is an Italian army 
of perhaps 200,000 men in Albania, which 
helps the allied situation in the Balkans, 
although it has aroused the jealousy of 
Greece. In this region, in spite of the 
fact that King Constantine has abdicated 
and Greece is nominally pro-ally, the 
Greek situation has been so uncertain 
that General Sarrail’s Balkan army has 
remained inactive. 


Battle of Jutland 


On the sea in 1916 the German High 
Sea Fleet came out and fought the Brit- 
ish Grand Fleet, so timing its battle that 
the German fleet first struck Vice 
Admiral Beatty’s advance force, which 
was out of touch with Admiral Jellicoe’s 
main fleet. After badly damaging this 
detached force, the German fleet managed 
to engage the superior British fleet under 
conditions of mist and falling darkness, 
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with threatened torpedo attacks, which 
caused the British flcet to draw off from 
the battlefield—to return to it the next 
morning. In consequence, the German 
fleet was enabled to return to port with 
the prestige of having inflicted heavier 
losses on the British, and of having re- 
mained on the battlefield. This great 
naval battle (Jutland, May 31, 1916) had 
no effect on England’s control of the 
sea, but it had a great moral effect in 
Germany. 

Throughout 1916 Germany developed 
increased tactical use of the submarines, 
and Feb. 1, 1917, began unrestricted 
submarine warfare in the greatly en- 
larged war zones, which included all the 
waters about her enemies. Since then 
large numbers of Teuton U-boats have 
caused a serious loss of shipping, and 
this successful tactical result has made 
the submarine campaign as much a part 
of the grand tactics of the war as any 
movements of the armies. In fact, the 
submarine is now the most dangerous 
weapon possessed by the Teutonic Allies. 

Dissatisfaction with the conduct of the 
war in 1916, especially with the Somme 
offensive, had brought about a political 
change in England, and the ‘energetic 
Lloyd George was made head of the new 
War Council, (Dec. 6, 1916.) Increased 
preparations in great guns and muni- 
tions were made by Great Britain and 
France, and Russia was equipped as 
never before. 


Events of 1917 Summarized 

In the beginning of 1917 an adequate 
British expedition was approaching Bag- 
dad, (taken March 11, 1917,) and Rus- 
sian forces were moving to co-operate in 
Asia Minor and Persia. There appeared 
to be hope of cutting through the Teuton 
“bridge ” to the east, but suddenly the 
Russian revolution broke out (Czar ab- 
dicated March 15, 1917) and all the 
Russian armies were paralyzed for any 
offensive value. 

For four months the Russian armies 
did practically nothing but debate. In 
July, 1917, there was a feverish offensive, 
urged on by the Russian democratic 
leader, Kerensky, and the Russians made 
gains in Galicia, probably helped by the 
surprise and by withdrawals of Teutonic 
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troops. But when Austro-German forces 
were brought up against them, the 
Russian troops again became demoralized, 
and many of them refused to fight, 
marching away in Galacia without firing 
a shot. This is the situation at the time 
of writing. However, there is one fav- 
orable element in this Russian situation 
which must be kept in mind: Evidently 
the Teutonic allies are still compelled to 
keep large forces on the Russian fronts. 


On the western front, in the Spring 
of 1917, a great allied offensive, using 
the new strength of artillery, was 
launched against the Arras salient, which 
extended from north of Arras beyond 
Soissons. Here an extraordinary situa- 
tion developed. Hindenburg had antici- 
pated the attack of the Allies on this 
sector, and he had withdrawn to more 
favorable positions behind the exposed 
salient, (March, 1917.) 

Leaving small detachments in his 
trenches to keep up appearances, Hin- 
denburg had moved back his men, his 
guns, and all his material safely to his 
new positions. That he was able to do 
this on a front of over fifty miles, un- 
suspected and unmolested, with the air 
full of allied airplanes, is comment 
enough on the limitations of scouting 
from the air. An attack in force by the 
Allies while this movement was going on 
would have been dangerous for the Ger- 
mans. 

At first this withdrawal was not un- 
derstood, but in the battle of Arras 
(April 9-May) which followed, it was 
found that Hindenburg had improved his 
own positions and given the Allies a 
devastated and shell-scarred terrain to 
fight over. There were gains for the 
Allies at first, but, as before, the battle 
waned into raids, and there has been no 
aggressive fighting in this region for 
weeks. Again the only tactical result of 
great effort has been the number of 
Germans who have been put out of 
action. 

A terrific blast of over 1,000,000 
pounds of high explosives which had been 
placed in mines under a salient at Mes- 
sines, south of Ypres, wrecked everything 
in the German trenches (June 7, 1917) 
and gave the British possession; but no 
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Commander of the Russian Army which, after beginning a brilliant 
offensive, has been forced to retreat. Korniloff is the son 
of a Siberian Cossack and is described as one of the 
most scholarly and daring of modern Generals 
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tactical gain has followed, and this is 
cited merely to show the proportions to 
which mining operations have grown. 
Since then north of Ypres the Germans, 
by a concentration of artillery unnoticed 
by the airplanes, destroyed British forces 
across the Yser Canal and captured their 
position. This British loss was of some 
tactical importance, as it strengthened 
the German hold on the Belgian coast, 
which is now realized to be a dangerous 
German base. At the time of writing, 
a new British offensive has begun in 
Flanders. 

In spite of all the resources devoted 
to them in the three years of warfare, 
aircraft have not become a part of the 
grand tactics of the war. The Zeppelins 
have not been of any military value, and 
airplanes have not yet been devised that 
can carry their fuel and sufficient weight 
of explosives for serious bombardments. 
Even for the short flights over the Chan- 
nel the raids have been mere haphazard 
dropping of bombs, and have not won any 
military results; and for scouting and 
direction of artillery the present air- 
planes have great limitations. 


True Military Situation 


From the foregoing, it is evident that 
the advantage would be with the Teutonic 
allies if it were possible to weigh the 
military results of this war in the usual 
scales. But such standards of other days 
do not apply to this epoch-making cata- 
clysm. Entirely different estimates must 
be made to arrive at the true military 
situation. To military critics the one out- 
standing fact is that this war is being 
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fought with enormous losses in men and 
material out of all proportion to the 
military results attained. 


Changes to intrenching tactics have 
greatly increased the tasks of the armies 
and multiplied their losses. The giant 
proportions of the artillery and of mate- 
rial of all kinds in these campaigns have 
become a fearful drain, such as has never 
before been imagined. Simply to con- 
sider the tons of costly munitions thrown 
away in an everyday bombardment is 
astonishing, and expenditure on the same 
enormous scale must be made in all the 
other material. The constant appalling 
losses of men* and the incalculable wast- 
age of material have become the domi- 
nant factor in the grand tactics of the 
war, and all other military results are 
dwarfed in comparison. 


In all the wars in the past, the mili- 
tary results have been self-evident in 
victories and in gain of territory. In this 
war, to judge from any such evidence 
would be to arrive at a false estimate 
of the actual military situation, which is 
not contained in any list of victories or 
in any advantages that can be seen on 
the map. The real military results have 
gone far beyond all this, and the only 
true estimate of the present tactical 
situation is to realize that the real results 
of the grand tactics of three years of 
war are two groups of haggard nations, 
equally depleted in men and resources— 
and equally war weary! 

* A conservative estimate of those killed 
in three years is 7,000,000. 


Estimates of War Casualties 


FFICIAL statistics of the killed, 
() wounded, and missing are not 

regularly published by any one of 

the nations, though compilations 
made from official lists as published each 
month by some of the belligerents convey 
a fairly accurate idea of the losses. 
These lists, however, do not specify the 
particular periods covered. 


The German official casualty lists, re- 


ported during June, 1917, are as follows: 
Killed and died of wounds............. 28,819 
Bite CE MONON ado ce Seer tihadwcdedenne 3,215 
Prisoners 

Missing 

Severely wounded 

Wounded 

Slightly wounded 

Wounded remaining with units 


56,160 
13,077 
166,547 
The above casualties, added to those 
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reported in previous months, (including 
the corrections reported in June, 1917,) 
bring the totals reported in the German 
official lists since the beginning of the 
war to: 
Killed and died of wounds....... 
Died of sickness.... 

Prisoners 

Missing vaio s Seed eae. 
Severely wounded ......... (sce. eee 
Wounded (c:isesevan. Cae 
Slightly wounded (os 0ss.0awnesedpeeereee 
Wounded remaining with units....... 263,77 


. ++ e1,032,800 

72,960 
316,506 
275,460 


Total ...... oo. «4,523,307 


The above figures include all German 
nationalities — Prussians, Bavarians, 
Saxons, and Wiirttembergers. They do 
not include naval casualties or casualties 
of colonial troops. 


Since these figures were put into type 
the German casualty totals for July, 1917, 
have been published, adding an aggregate 
of 89,863 to the total in the foregoing 
table. 


The British casualties, as officially re- 
ported for July, 1917, prove the extreme 
severity of the fighting in the series of 
offensives launched by Field Marshal 
Haig. In that month alone the casual- 
ties totaled 71,348, of whom 2,490 were 
officers and 68,858 men; killed, died of 
wounds, and missing were 723 officers 
and 16,276 men; only 2 officers were 
made prisoners of war, and only 96 men. 
The ghastly figures for the five months 
of March, April, May, June, and July, 
1917, tell a tale of ferocious fighting, and 
are as follows, respectively: 

Officers. 


1,765 


... 4,381 


Men. 
28,709 
31,619 
107,075 
84,667 
68,858 


eevee eer eer 
(un wSeN HSK AWA 2,490 


- 18,228 
This makes a grand total of 271,256 
British casualties for the five months. 
In July, 1915, estimates by the Red 
Cross were as follows for the first year 
of the war: 


252,928 


ave, 


First 
6 Mos. 
(si N beeen bee eee 
Severely wounded ......... 97,000 
Slightly wounded ..........760,000 
BPrisOners 2... cccceccescesscacd,000 


First 
12 Mos. 
1,000,000 

200,000 
1,500,000 

485,000 
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In March, 1917, the official compila- 
tions at Washington placed the number 
of German dead at 893,000, wounded at 
450,000, captured and missing at 245,000. 

The untrustworthiness of all present 
estimates is clear from the above. The 
number of German prisoners and missing 
estimated in the first year is put at 
485,000, whereas near the end of the 
third year the number officially reported 
by Germany is 591,966. 

On Dec. 6, 1915, the following tables 
were compiled, showing the losses during 
the first fifteen months of the war: 

Prisoners 
and 
Wounded. Missing. 

351,000 710,000 

840,000 180,000 
1,400,000 375,000 

224,000 48,000 

84,000 18,000 

84,000 18,000 

14,000 3,000 
1,510,040 323,580 

992,880 265,950 

140,000 —- 30,000 

112,000 24,000 

In March, 1917, compilations made at 
Washington were tabulated as follows, 
covering the period from the beginning 
of the war to February, 1917: 


Killed. 
Great Britain ....115,000 
France 
RO oxi cena nnse 450,000 
72,000 
Belgium - 27,000 
Serbia . 27,000 
Montenegro . 4,500 
Germany 
Austria 
Turkey 
Bulgaria 


Prisoners 

and 
Wounded. Missing. 
784,200 800,000 
540,800 400,000 
102,500 107,500 
100,000 150,000 250,000 
105,000 49,000 56,000 
50,000 22,000 40,000 
60,000 28,000 
893,200 450,000 
523,000 355,000 
127,000 110,000 70,000 
7,500 7,000 6,000 


Estimates at the end of the third year, 
published July 28, 1917, are tabulated as 
follows: 


Dead. 
.- 1,500,000 
870,000 
205,400 


Russia 
France 
Great Britain .... 
Rumania 


Belgium 
Serbia 
Germany 
Austria 
Turkey 
Bulgaria 


245,000 
591,000 


Seriously Capt’d or 
Killed. Wounded. Missing. 
England.. *298,988 177,224 182,452 
France ...1,580,000 921,328 696,548 
Russia ...2,062,064 1,223,476 1,243,096 
Italy 130,356 60,840 68,292 
Belgium.. 62,064 27,324 149,644 239,032 
Serbia ... 74,484 34,776 109,260 
Totals ..4,263,956 2,444,968 2,341,032 9,049,956 
*Includes Canadian and Australian but not 
Indian troops. 


Total. 
659,664 
3,197,876 
4,528,636 
259,488 
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Seriously Capt’d or 
Wounded. Missing. 
958,612 704,128 
540,673 833,644 
236,548 86,904 
8,676 7,452 


Killed. 
Germany .1,908,800 
Austria .. 849,368 
Turkey 157,644 
Bulgaria... 9,324 


Total. 
3,571,540 
481,096 
481,096 

25,452 
Total ..2,925,136 1,744,509 1,632,128 6,301,776 
Grand tls.7,188,092 4,189,477 3,973,169 15,351,732 
Eighty of the Entente allied 
wounded return to the armies; Germany 
claims that 85 per cent. of her wounded 
return as combatants. 


per cent. 


According to an Associated Press esti- 
mate made May 15, 1917,*the Central 
Powers held the following prisoners at 
that time: . 


Held by Germany.. 
By Austria 

By Bulgaria 

By Turkey 


.1,690,731 (17,474 officers) 
1,092,055 

67,582 

23,903 


Total . 2,874,271 (27,620 officers) 


This total is made up as follows: 


Total. In Germany. 
1,212,007 
367,124 
25,879 


Russian 
French 
Serbian 
Italian 
Rumanian 
British 
Belgian 
Montenegrin 


368,607 
154,630 
98,017 
79,083 
45,241 
42,437 
5,607 


10,157 
33,129 
42,435 


The total number of prisoners taken 
by the Allies up to May, 1917, was esti- 
mated at 1,284,050, divided as follows: 

In In In In 
England. France. Russia. Italy. 
German 
prisoners ..85,000 250,000 cees 
AURA: o0c%. (eve: ..-. 950,000 80,000 

In addition, 40,000 Austrians and Bul- 
garians captured by Serbia are now in 
Italy, and 20,000 Turkish prisoners are 
in Egypt. 


259,050 


Arrival of the Japanese Mission 
Other Visiting Envoys 


JAPANESE Commission, headed 
by Viscount K. Ishii, Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotenti- 

ary, arrived at a Pacific port on Aug. 13, 
1917, where its members were met by an 
official delegation from Washington 
consisting of Breckenridge Long, Third 
Assistant Secretary of State, and Gavin 
McNab, an attorney, with representa- 
tives of the army and navy. A United 
States battleship circled the Japanese 
vessel during its approach to the port, 
and masses of troops at “ present arms” 
lined the streets through which the mis- 
sion passed, while the Japanese anthem 
was played. A reception in the City Hall 
began a series of entertainments lasting 
three days, during which every appropri- 
ate honor and courtesy was vouchsafed 
the visitors. 

At a dinner given to the mission in the 
evening of Aug. 14 Viscount Ishii said: 


We are here to say that in this tremen- 
dous struggle for those rights and lib- 
erties America and Japan are bound to- 
gether; that when the victory of the allied 
forces is secure, America and Japan 
should so live that your sons and our 


sons will have a certainty of good neigh- 
borhood; so live that no word or deed of 
either can be looked upon with suspicion; 
that venomous. gossip, hired _ slander, 
sinister intrigue and influence, of which 
we have both been the victims, can in 
future only serve to bring us closer to- 
gether for mutual protection and for the 
common welfare. 

The importance of this co-operation 
was brought home to us particularly as 
we voyaged safely and pleasantly across 
the Pacific Ocean. We must indeed have 
assurance of good order in our neighbor- 
hood. We cannot, either of us, take risks. 
It becomes the first duty of Japan and 
America to guard the Pacific and to in- 
sure safe, continuous intercourse between 
Asia and the United States, to see to it 
that the ships of the ferocious pirates 
whose crimes upon the. high seas can never 
be palliated find no shelter in the waters 
of our seas. 

It is for us together to continue to en- 
force respect for law and humanity upon 
the Pacific, from which the German 
menace was removed at the commences 
ment of the war. Had this not been so, 
had the barbarian of Europe not been 
rooted from his Oriental bases, the shud- 
dering horrors of the Atlantic and the 
Mediterranean would today be a grim 
reality on the Pacific. In the protection 
of our sea-going merchandise and men, 
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in safeguarding the pleasures of inter- 
course, you may count on us as we must 
count on you. 

In the dawning of this new day of stress 
and strain let us forget the little molehills 
that have been exaggerated into mountains 
to bar our good relations. Let us see 
together with a clearer vision the pitfalls 
dug by a cunning enemy in our path, 
let us together fix our eyes upon the 
star of principle which shall lead us 
together most surely to a participation 
in the triumph of the right, to a certain 
victory in the greatest and, let us hope, 
the last great war in human history. 

The cordiality of the Pacific Coast’s 
reception of the mission impressed the 
visitors deeply. “Your action,” said 
their spokesman, when departing for 
Washington, “ clears away many a doubt 
and misunderstanding on the part of the 
people of both countries as to our mutual 
aims and aspirations. Your generous at- 
titude makes it possjble for every fair- 
minded man to believe that there are no 
pending questions between America and 
Japan which, approached in this spirit, 
are not susceptible of honorable and fair 
adjustment.” 


Nansen’s Norwegian Mission 

All the neutral nations of Europe were 
greatly perturbed by President Wilson’s 
declaration of July 9, placing under Gov- 
ernment control the volume of foodstuffs 
and other wartime material which may 
be sent to other countries. As put into 
operation, this order has resulted in a 
virtual embargo on foods, forage, and 
fats bound for neutral lands adjoining 
Germany. At the present writing more 
than eighty Dutch vessels laden’ with 
such cargoes have been waiting for a 
month in New York Harbor and adjoin- 
ing waters for a ruling that would give 
them clearance papers. 

Norway was among the first of the 
European neutrals to send missions to 
this country to negotiate for a relaxa- 
tion of the embargo, which, they de- 
clared, threatened them with starvation. 
Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, the arctic explorer, 
headed the Norwegian Mission, which 
reached Washington at the beginning of 
August, and held a long conference with 
the State Department on Aug. 8. 

To press representatives Dr. Nansen 
stated that at the beginning of the war 
Norway had 3,000,000 tons of merchant 
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shipping, and that one-third of it had 
fallen victim to Germany’s submarines. 
Most of the ships so lost, he said, were 


DR. FRIDTJOF NANSEN 


serving the Allies when destroyed. Dr. 


Nansen stated his case as follows: 

The fact that our imports from the 
United States have increased during the 
war does not mean that our total im- 
ports have increased. Exportation of 
fats, grain, and sugar is wholly prohib- 
ited; no licenses are issued for them. 
What we want first of all are foodstuffs, 
because Norway does not produce enough 
to live on. Our chief needs are carbohy- 
drates, which are found in wheat, sugar, 
and fats; if they are cut off it will mean 
starvation. We had an instance of that 
one hundred years ago, during the Na- 
poleonic wars, and we don’t want tuo ex- 
perience it again. 

Our exports to Germany now consist of 
fish, principally. We wish to remain neu- 
tral, and it would be unneutral to cut off 
all supplies to one side and permit them 
to continue to go to the other side. Meats, 
fats, milk, butter, everything in the way 
of Norwegian foodstuffs, except fish, has 
been cut off from Germany, and fish is 
exported to Germany in accordance with 
an agreement with Great Britain. We 
have maintained that we could not cut 
off fish to Germany because that would 
mean war with Germany; whatever is 
now exported to Germany is really with 
the consent of the British Government. 
My hope is to come to some agreement 
with the United States on the lines we 
have with Great Britain. 








ARRIVAL OF THE JAPANESE MISSION 
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A Swedish mission for the same pur- 
pose, headed by Hermann Lagerkrantz, 
former Swedish Minister to the United 
States, visited Washington in July. A 
similar mission from Switzerland, con- 
sisting of National Counselor John Suz, 
Colonel Staenpfi, and Professor William 
Rappard, arrived on Aug. 15, in company 
with Dr. Hans Sulzer, the new Swiss 


Serbia’s Plan of 


Following is a summary of an official 
statement issued in July, 1917, by the 
Serbian Press Bureau on the Island of 
Corfu: 

T a conference of members of the 

former Coalition Cabinet, the pres- 

ent Cabinet, and the representatives 
of the Jugoslav Committee, views were 
exchanged with the co-operation of the 
President of the Skupshtina on all ques- 
tions relating to the life of the Serbians, 
Croats, and Slovaks in their future united 
state. Complete unanimity on every ques- 
tion that arose prevailed. Divided among 
several States our country is cut up in 
Austria-Hungary alone into eleven pro- 
vincial adminstrations with thirteen legis- 
lative bodies. The war forced by German 
militarism upon Russia, France, and 
Great Britain has been transformed into 
a fight for the liberty of the world and 
for the triumph of right over force. To 
noble France, which proclaimed the lib- 
erty of nations, and to Great Britain, 
the home of liberty, there has been joined 
the great American Republic and the 
new, free, and democratic Russia in pro- 
claiming as the principal object of the 
war the triumph of liberty and democracy, 
and, as the basis of a new international 
system, the freedom of nations to govern 
themselves. 

The authorized representatives of the 
Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes declare that 
the desire of our people is to free itself 
from all foreign oppression and to con- 
stitute itself into a free, national, and 
independent State, based on the principle 
that every people is free to govern itself, 
and are agreed in considering that this 
State should be founded on the following 
modern and democratic principles: 





Minister to the United States to succeed 
Dr. Paul Ritter. At the same time an 
official mission of the same nature was 
sailing from Holland. Its chief spokes- 
man, Joost von Vollenhoven, declared: 
“Tf we fail to persuade the American 
Government to permit a continuance of 
the supply of grain it will mean misery 
and economic ruin for Holland.” 


Reorganization 


1. The State of the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes, who are also known by the names 
of Southern Slavs and Jugoslavs, will be a 
free and independent monarchy, with an indi- 
visible territory and unity of power. This 
State will be a constitutional, democratic, and 
Parliamentary monarchy, with the Kara- 
georgevitch dynasty, which has always 
shared the ideals and feelings of the nation 
in placing’ above everything else the national 
liberty and will at its head. 

2. The name of this State will be the King- 
dom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, and 
the title of the sovereign will be King of the 
Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes. 

3. This State will only have one coat of 
arms, one flag, and one crown. 


4. The four different flags of the Serbs, 
Croats, and Slovenes will have equal rights, 
and may be hoisted freely on all occasions. 
The same will obtain for the four different 
coats of arms. 

5. The three national denominations, the 
Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, are equal before 
the law in all the territory of the kingdom, 
and each may freely use it on all occasions 
in public life and before all authorities. 

6. The two Cyrillic and Latin alphabets 
also have the same rights, and every one may 
freely use them in all the territory of the 
kingdom, The royal and local self-governing 
authorities have the right and ought to em- 
ploy the two alphabets according to the desire 
of the citizens. 

7. All religions are recognized, and may 
be free and publicly practiced. The Ortho- 
dox Roman Catholic and Mussulman religions, 
which are most professed in our country, 
will be equal, and will enjoy the same rights 
in relation to the State. In view of these 
principles, the Legislature will be careful to 
preserve the religious peace in conformity 
with the spirit and tradition of our entire 
nation. 

8. The Gregorian calendar will be adopted 
as soon as possible. 

9. The territory of the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes will comprise all the territory where 
our nation lives in compact masses and with- 
out discontinuity, and where it could not be 
mutilated without injuring the vital interests 
of the community. Our nation does not ask 
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for anything which belongs to others, and 
only claims that which belongs to it. It 
desires to free itself and establish its unity. 
That is why it conscientiously and firmly re- 
jects every partial solution of the problem 
of its freedom from the Austro-Hungarian 
domination. 


10. The Adriatic Sea, in the interests of 
liberty and equal rights of all nations, is to 
be free and open to all and each. 

11. All citizens throughout the territory of 
the kingdom are equal and enjoy the same 
rights in regard to the State and the law. 


12. The election of Deputies to the national 
representation will take place under universal 
suffrage, which is to be equal, direct, and 
secret. The same will apply to the elections 
in the communes and other administrative 
institutions. A vote will be taken in each 
commune. 


18. %.2 Constitution to be established after 
the conclusion of peace by the Constituent 
Assembly elected by universal, direct, and 
secret suffrage will serve as a basis for the 
life of the State. It will be the origin and 
ultimate end of all the powers and all. rights 
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by which the whole national life will be regu- 
lated. The Constitution will give the people 
the opportunity of exercising its particular 
energies in local autonomies, regulated by 
natural, social, and economic conditions. The 
Constitution must be adopted in its entirety 
by a numerical .majority of the Constituent 
Assembly, and all other laws passed by the 
Constituent Assembly will not come into force 
until they have been sanctioned by the King. 

Thus the united nation of Serbs, Croatians, 
and Slovenes will form a State of twelve 
million inhabitants. This State will be a guar- 
antee of their national independence and of 
their general national progress and civiliza- 
tion, and a powerful rampart against the 
pressure of the Germans, and an inseparable 
ally of all civilized peoples and States. Hav- 
ing proclaimed the principle of right and 
liberty and of international justice, it will 
form a worthy part of the new society of 
nations. 

Signed at Corfu, July 20, 1917, by the Presi- 
dent of the Council and Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of the Kingdom of Serbia, Nikola 
Pashitch, and the President of the Jugoslav 
Committee, Dr. Anto Trumbic. 5 


O Valiant Hearts 


By JOHN S&. 


ARKWRIGHT 


[A new hymn sung at the intercession service in Westminster Abbey, London, on the third 
anniversary of the war.] 


O valiant Hearts, who to your glory came 
Through dust of conflict and through battle-flame; 
Tranquil you lie, your knightly virtue proved, 
Your memory hallowed in the Land you loved. 


Proudly you gathered, rank on rank to war, 

As who had heard God’s message from afar; 

All you had hoped for, all you had, you gave 

To save Mankind—yourselves you scorned to save. 


Splendid you passed, the great surrender made, 
Into the light that nevermore shall fade: 

Deep your contentment in that blest abode, 

Who wait the last clear trumpet-call of God. 


Long years ago, as earth lay-dark and still, 
Rose a loud ery upon a lonely hill, 

While in the frailty of our human clay 

Christ, our Redeemer, passed the self-same way. 


Still stands His Cross from that dread hour to this 
Like some bright star above the dark abyss; 

Still, through the veil, the Victor’s pitying eyes 
Look down to bless our lesser Calvaries. 





Russia Passes Through Deep Waters 


Kerensky’s New Leadership 


HE Russian revolution encountered 

its most perilous period toward 

the end of July, 1917, and for a 

time conservative judgment in the 
United States and England entertained 
grave fears of civil war or anarchy; but 
there was remarkable restraint on the 
part of the masses when affairs seemed 
at their worst, and out of the depths of 
the national spirit there arose a new 
revolution to save the situation and main- 
tain order. Within a fortnight after the 
crisis the forces of law and order were 
firmly in the ascendency and the revo- 
lution seemed more strongly intrenched 
by the middle of August than at any 
previous time. 

When matters were at their worst late 
in July, the country everywhere the 
scene of riotous disturbances, the army 
in a state of demoralization, anarchists, 
radicals, and monarchists seeming to be 
working hand in hand to precipitate a 
reign of terror, the real Russian con- 
servatives who accomplished the original 
revolution practically without bloodshed, 
again took control and effected a com- 
plete reorganization of the Provisional 
Government. 


Kerensky Saves the Situation 


On July 20 it was announced that the 
Premier, Prince Lvoff, had resigned, and 
that Alexander F. Kerensky had been 
appointed Premier, but would also tem- 
porarily retain his portfolio as Minister 
of War and Munitions. A new Govern- 
ment was quickly formed. Kerensky was 
made practical dictator, and his Govern- 
ment received the complete indorsement 
of the Joint Congress of Workmen’s and 
Soldiers’ Councils and of the All-Russia 
Council of Peasant Delegates, conferring 
upon the new Premier and his Cabinet 
unlimited authority. 

The effect was electrical. Orders were 
given to fire on deserters and runaways 
at the front, and warrants were issued 
for the arrest of revolutionary agitators 
wherever they might be. Rear Admiral 


Verdervski, commander of the Baltic 
fleet, was seized for communicating a 
secret Government telegram to sailors’ 
committees. Lieutenant Dashkevitch and 
another executive committeeman of the 
Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Council also 
were arrested, the former on the charge 
of inciting the Peterhof troops to remove 
the Provisional Government. 

The decision of the councils to resort 
to the extreme measure of conferring 
supreme and unrestricted power on the 
Government was reached after a session 
that lasted throughout the night of July 
22, and was embodied in the following 
resolution, which was passed by 252 to 
57: 

Recognizing that the country is mene - 
aced by a military débacle on the front 
and by anarchy at home, it is resolved: 

First—That the country and the revoe 
lution are endangered; 

Second—That the Provisional Governe- 
ment is proclaimed the Government of 
National Safety; 

Third—That unlimited powers are ac- 
corded the Government for re-establish- 
ing the organization and discipline of the 
army for a fight to the finish against 
the enemies of public order and for the 
realization of the whole program em- 
bodied in the Governmental program just 
announced. é 


A Ringing Proclamation 


The Executive Councils of the All- 
Russia Workmen’s and Soldiers’ and 
Peasants’ organizations issued the fol- 
lowing proclamation on the 23d: 


Fellow-soldiers: One of our armies has 
wavered, its regiments have fled before 
the enemy. Part of our front has been 
broken. Emperor William’s hordes, which 
have moved forward, are bringing with 
them death and destruction. 

Who is responsible for this humiliation? 
The responsibility rests with those who 
have spread discord in the army and 
shaken its discipline, with those who at 
a time of danger disobeyed the military 
commands and wasted time in fruitless 
discussions and disputes. 

Many of those who left the line and 
sought safety in running away paid with 
their lives for having disobeyed orders. 
The enemy’s fire mowed them down. If 
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this costly lesson has taught you nothing, 
then there will be no salvation for Russia. 
Enough of words. The time has come 
to act without hesitation. We have ac- 
knowledged the Provisional Government. 
With the Government lies the salvation 
of the revolution. We have acknowledged 
its unlimited autherity and its unlimited 
power. Its commands must be law. All 
those who disobey the commands of the 
Provisional Government in battle will be 
regarded as _ traitors. Toward traitors 
and cowards no mercy will be shown. 


Fellow-soldiers: You want a durable 
peace. You want your land, your free- 
dom. Then you must know that only by 
a stubborn struggle will you win peace for 
Russia and all nations. Yielding before 
the troops of the German Emperor, you 
lost both your land and your freedom. 
The conquering, imperialistic Germans will 
force you again and again to fight for 
your interests. 

Fellow-soldiers at the front: Let there 
be no traitors or cowards among you. 
Let not one of you retreat a single step 
before the foe. Only one way is open 
for you—the way forward. 


Fellow-soldiers in the rear: Be ready 
to advance to the front for the support 
of your brothers, abandoned and betrayed, 
fleeing from their positions in the regi- 
ments. Gather all your strength for the 
struggle for a durable peace, for your 
land and your freedom. Without waver- 
ing, without fear, without disastrous dis- 
cussions, carry out all military commands. 
At the time of battle disobedience and 
wavering are worse than treachery. Your 
ruin lies in them, the ruin of Russia. 

Fellow-soldiers: You are being watched 
by those who work for Russia and by 
the whole world. The ruin of the Russian 
revolution spells ruin for all. Summon up 
all your manhood, your perseverance and 
sense of discipline and save the father- 
land. 


Provisional Government’s Action 
The Provisional 


the proclamation said: 


The Government firmly believes that the 
crisis will lead to recovery, not death. 
Strong in that belief, the Government is 
ready to act with the energy and resolu- 
tion the exceptional circumstances de- 
mand. The Government regards as its 
first and capital task the application of 
its whole strength to the struggle against 
the foreign foe and to the defense of the 
new Governmental régime against every 
anarchical and counter-revolutionary at- 


Government also 
issued a proclamation on July 22 charg- 
ing that the disorders were precipitated 
to bring about a counter revolution by 
the enemies of the country. Proceeding, 


tempt, without hesitating to take the most 
rigorous measures in its power. At the 
same time the Government reiterates that 
not a drop of blood of a Russian soldier 
shall be shed for any foreign end, as al- 
ready proclaimed to the whole world. * * * 

The Government considers it indispen- 
sable immediately to proceed with a series 
of measures putting the principles an- 
nounced on May 19 into operation, and 
adheres to the steps already taken to con- 
vene a constituent assembly on Sept. 30. 
The speediest introduction of autonomy 
for municipalities and Zemstvos, based on 
direct, equal, secret, universal suffrage, 
and the extension of this principle to the 
entire country is the Government’s chief 
problem in internal policy. 


Military Disaster 


.The political crisis produced deeper 
demoralization in the army, which dis- 
regarded discipline and refused to re- 
cognize military rule. A general re- 
treat followed. The Germans and Aus- 
trians steadily advanced through Galicia 
and crossed the frontier before the Rus- 
sian armies could be forced to make a 
stand. The death penalty for treason or 
mutiny was restored in the army on July 


25, when Kerensky threatened to resign 


unless this was done. The Government 
on July 25 authorized the Minister of 
the Interior to suspend the publication of 
periodicals that incite to insubordination 
or disobedience to orders given by the 
military authorities. 

On the 25th the Council of Workmen’s 
and Soldiers’ Delegates and the Peasants 
Congress issued another proclamation, 
declaring: 


Lack of discipline and open treachery 
at the front are facilitating Field Mar- 
shal von Hindenburg’s new offensive. 
The serious defeats inflicted on our army 
are opening the way to the enemy for in- 
creasing the general panic and preparing 
the soil in which the poisonous seeds of 
counter-revolution may come into full 
bloom. Already an attack is being or- 
ganized by the strong bourgeoisie; al- 
ready the jackals and hyenas of the old 
régime are howling. * * * 

We turn to you, our representatives, 
with a passionate appeal. * * * Sup- 
port the revolutionary authority; try to 
secure the full submission of working- 
men, soldiers, and peasants to all the 
decisions of democracy’s majority. In- 
spire them; awaken enthusiasm in them. 
Exert your entire will, your entire en- 
ergy. Rally round our All-Russian cen- 
tres and we will show the country and 
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the world that the nation which created 

the greatest revolution in the world can 

not and shall not perish. 

By July 28 the situation had become 
more hopeful. On that day General Nich- 
olas Ruszky, formerly Commander in 
Chief of the northern armies of Russia, 
and General Gurko, ex-commander on 
the Russian southwestern front, were 
summoned to Petrograd. The retire- 
ment of General Ruszky from command 
of the armies of the north and of Gen- 
eral Gurko from a group in the south 
had involved the same principle, but from 
different points of view—interference 
with the Provisional Government by the 
Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Dele- 
gates. 


Pro-German Agitators Censured 


As further exidence of the return of 
reason the Executive Committee of the 
Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Dele- 
gates adopted by an overwhelming ma- 
jority (300 to 11) a resolution censur- 
ing Lenine and his associate, Zinovieff, 
and demanding that the Radical leaders 
be tried. The resolution contains the fol- 
lowing recommendations: 

First—The whole revolutionary democ- 

. racy desires that the group of Maximalists 
accused of having organized disorders or 
incited revolts or of having received 
money from German sources should be 
tried publicly. In consequence, the Execu- 
tive Committee considers it absolutely in- 
admissible that Lenine and Zinovieff 
should escape justice, and demands that 
the Maximalist faction immediately and 
categorically express its censure of the 
conduct of its leaders. 

Second—In view of the exceptional situ- 
ation, the committees of Workmen’s and 
Soldiers’ Delegates demand from all their 
members and from all factions of which 
they are composed, as well as from all 
members of local councils, the putting into 
absolute practice of all decisions adopted 


by the majority of the central organiza- 
tions. . 


It was disclosed on July 31 that the 
crisis in Russia earlier in the month had 
been the work of radicals like Lenine 
working under German direction and 
financed by Germans. A whole day before 
the news of the crisis in Petrograd 
reached the army Lenine’s agents were 
acquainted with it through traitors in the 
wireless service. They spread a report 
among the troops that the Maximalists 
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were in control of the Government and 
that the war was at an end, hence the 
army became demoralized and the Ger- 
man advance was practically unopposed. 

On Aug. 2 it was announced that 
General Alexis A. Brusiloff, Commander 
in Chief of the Russian Armies, had re- 
signed. General L. G. Korniloff, Com- 
mander in Chief of the Russian armies on 
the southwestern front, was appointed 
Generalissimo. General Tcheremissoff, 
commander of the Eighth Army, was ap- 
pointed to succeed General Korniloff on 
the southwestern front. 


Cabinet Reorganization 


The Cabinet was disrupted on Aug. 3 
by charges made against M. Tchernoff, 
the Socialist Minister of Agriculture, 
whose resignation was demanded by 
Kerensky and his’ fellow-Ministers. 
Kerensky then undertook the difficult 
task of organizing a coalition Cabinet, 
and was at length successful. The new 
Cabinet was announced Aug. 7. Only 
three of the original Ministers survived: 
Kerensky, who was originally Minister of 
Justice; Terestchenko, Minister of Fi- 
nance, and Nekrasoff, First Minister of 
Communications. In addition these four 
Ministers were included from the first 
Kerensky Cabinet of July 24: Tchernoff 
resumed his portfolio of Agriculture; 
Pieschehonoff, that of Supplies; Yefrem- 
off, that of Justice, and Skobeleff, that 
of Labor. 

Four of the most prominent Parlia- 
mentary Socialists—Kerensky, Skobeleff, 
Tchernoff, and Pieschehonoff—were re- 
tained, while extreme radicals, whether 
Socialists or not, were dropped. Tseretelli, 
who was the famous obstructionist 
leader of the Council of Workmen’s and 
Soldiers’ Delegates, in the Department of 
Posts and Telegraphs, gave way to M. 
Nikitine, a Social Democrat. 


A feature of the new Cabinet was the 
appearance of representatives of the 
“bourgeoisie” class, who so long held 
aloof and who appeared as Constitutional 
Democrats—M. Oldenburg of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences, M. Astroff, Mayor of 
Moscow; M. Kartasheff, who succeeded 
Nicholas Lvoff as Prosecutor of the Holy 
Synod, and Golovine, who succeeded God- 
neff as Controller of State. 
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There were four Parliamentary Social- 
\ists and one Social Democrat facing four 
representatives of the new Constitutional 
Democracy, which also had the support 
of the non-Socialists who came over from 
the late Cabinet—Terestchenko, Nekras- 
off, Yefremoff, and Prekopovitch—who 
swing the balance of power. 

Conditions began to show improvement 
from this time forth. On Aug. 11 the 
Government showed confidence by an- 
nouncing that commissions would be ap- 
pointed in connection with the establish- 
ment of iron discipline in the army. The 
Government also prohibited the further 
holding of all meetings or congresses 
which they regard as dangerous from a 
military viewpoint or as menacing the 
security of the State. 


Colonel Kolotkoff’s Report 


Causes of the military collapse were 
set forth Aug. 10, in a report by Colonel 
Kolotkoff to the Council of Workmen’s 
and Soldiers’ Delegates, who placed the 
responsibility on the former policemen, 
gendarmes, and spies of Emperor Nich- 
olas at the front. 

Until the end of June, says Colonel 
Kolotkoff, the army on the west front 
was in excellent fighting trim technically, 
and was beyond criticism as regards sup- 
plies. There was an admirable plan to 
advance, which would probably have led 
to the reconquest of Vilna, but the police, 
gendarmes, and spies of the autocracy 
started a cownter-revolutionary cam- 
paign, the first aim of which was the 
dissolution of the army. 

Large numbers managed to get elected 
to company committees, and started a 
propaganda against war, inciting soldiers 
against officers and the Provisional 
Government’s commissaries. Later they 
distilled vodka, and on the advance dosed 
soldiers therewith. Criminal convicts, 
who were sent to the army as were 
deserters, demoralized the soldiers by 
their example. 

The Germans took advantage of these 
conditions and flooded the Russian 
trenches with spies in Russian uniforms, 
finding this easy because many Russian 
soldiers at the front do not carry docu- 
ments of identity. Many of these Ger- 
mans spoke Russian so well that they sat 
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at the officers’ mess without exciting 
suspicion. The spies organized fraterni- 
zation. Soldiers born in provinces oc- 
cupied by the enemy were allowed to 
visit their homes, and after a' short 
absence returned to the trenches com- 
pletely Germanized in sentiment. 


The result was that as the attempt 
was started to recover Vilna many 
soldiers refused to participate in the 
attack. How good was Russia’s chance, 
says Colonel Kolotkoff, is proved by the 
fact that weakened Germans often ran 
away, and the strange spectacle of Rus- 
sians flying from fleeing Germans was 
sometimes seen. The Germans realized 
the situation first, and having an iron 
discipline were able to turn the Russian 
collapse to advantage. 


Return of the Root Mission 


The Root Mission returned from Rus- 
sia early in August, and reported to 
Washington Aug. 12. On that day, at a 
public reception given by the citizens of 
New York, Senator Root, head of the 
mission, expressed supreme confidence 


He 


in the stability of the revolution. 
spoke as follows: 


The extraordinary ease with which the 
Czar’s Government was removed was due 
not merely to the fact that it was an au- 


tocracy, but also to the 
not govern efficiently; it was not up to 
the job; it had allowed Russia to drift 
into a position where there was vast con- 
fusion and they were on the verge of 
bankruptcy, and the Government had be- 
come, practically, merely a Government 
of suppression, a Government of nega- 
tives that ceased to lead the people, so 
that the Czar and the bureaucracy were 
slipped off as easily as a crab sheds its 
hard shell when the proper time comes. 


Now, into that state of affairs there 
came intervention by that malevolent 
power which is intermeddling with the 
affairs of every nation upon earth, stir- 
ring up discord, stimulating, feeding, 
financing all the forces of evil—doing 
it here among us now—that power that 
finds its account in alliance with all evil 
passions, all the sordid impulses of hu- 
manity in every nation in the world. en- 
tered into Russia. Thousands of agents 
poured over the border immediately upon 
the revolution. 

Notwithstanding all this, in a country 
with _no Central Government that had 
powe? to enforce its decrees, in a country 
with no police, a country in which the 
sanction and moral obligation of the 


fact that it did 
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laws had disappeared with the disappear- 
ance of the Czar, there reigned order to 
a higher degree than has existed in the 
United States of America during this 
period. 


People’s Wonderful Stability 


In the first enthusiasm for freedom in 
the liberation of political prisoners a great 
many ordinary criminal prisoners were 
also released, and they went about and 
committed some depredations, which, of 
course, all found their way into the news- 
papers, but even with that the general 
average of peace and order, of respect 
for property and life in Russia was high- 
er than could reasonably be expected 
from any 180,000,000 people in the world 
under any Government. 


Now, that extraordinary phenomenon 
ealled for a study, a careful study, not 
merely from the newspapers or from talk- 
ing with Government officials, but by 
countless serious interviews and conversa- 
tions with men of all grades and stripes 
and callings and conditions of life, and 
those studies satisfied all the members of 
this mission that the Russian people pos- 
sessed to a very high degree qualities that 
are necessary for successful self-govern- 
ment. They have self-control equaled in 
few countries of the world. They have 
persistency of purpose; they have a most 
kindly and ingrained respect—not only re- 
spect, regard for the rights of others. 
They will not willingly do an injustice to 
any one, and that sense of justice carries 
with it a broad character. They have a 
noble idealism which is developed and ex- 
hibited in the minds that are enlarged by 
education, and they have a strong sense 
of the mission of liberty in the world, and 
they have an extraordinary capacity for 
concerted action. 


If their character is unequal to the task, 
all the aid of all the great countries in 
the world cannot give them their freedom. 
Freedom must find its foundation, its sure 
foundation, within the people themselves, 
and we think the Russians have that sure 
foundation. * * * 

No one can tell what the outcome will 
be, but this is certain, that Russia, tired 
of the war, worn and harried by_ war; 
Russia, which has lost 7,000,000 of her 
sons, every village in mourning, every 
family bereaved, Russia has again taken 
up the heavy burden; she has restored 
the discipline of her army; she has put 
away the bright vision of peace and rest, 
and returned yet again to the sacrifice 
and the suffering of war in order that 
she might continue free. 


Former Emperor Nicholas and his 
family were removed Aug. 15 from the 
palace at Tsarskoe Selo to Tobolsk, Si- 


beria. The official announcement, not 
issued until the 19th, was as follows: 

Owing to reasons of State, the Govern- 

ment decided to transfer to a new resi- 

dence the ex-Emperor and ex-Empress, 
who are detained under guard. The 
place selected was Tobolsk, where they 
were taken after requisite measures to in- 
sure their safety. With them went of 
their own free will their children and cer- 
tain of their entourage. 

Former Czar an Exile 

Nicholas was very depressed in ap- 
pearance, but the former Empress, Al- 
exandra, who was seen walking for the 
first time in months, seemed pleased at 
the prospect of a change in surround- 
ings. 

An hour after the train arrived Nich- 
olas appeared on the steps of the palace, 
dressed in a Colonel’s uniform, with a 
khaki blouse and with no decorations. 
Without lifting his eyes from the ground 
he entered an automobile, accompanied 
by Prince Dolgoroukoff and Count 
Benckendorff, former Court Marshal; 
who thus far have shared the captivity 
of the fallen ruler. They were followed 
by the former Empress Alexandra, who 
Was accompanied by Countess Narysh- 
ken, her close friend and former Lady of 
the Court; all the four Grand Duchesses, 
with their maids of honor, and finally 
by Alexis, the former heir to the throne, 
at whose side was the gigantic sailor, 
“Derevenko,” the protector of Alexis 
since his birth, and his constant compan- 
ion and playmate. 

Tobolsk is a remote town of 20,000 in- 
Labitants in Western Siberia, far from 
the railroad, and visited only by steam- 
ers which ply the Irtish River. In former 
times it was an administrative centre for 
exiles banished to Siberia by the Russian 
rulers. The climate is extremely severe 
in Winter. Tobolsk recently achieved a 
dubious publicity in revolutionary Rus- 
sia as the birthplace of Gregory Ras- 
putin, the mystic monk, who wielded a 
remarkable influence over the ex-Emper- 
or’s family up to the time of the priest’s 
assassination in Petrograd last Decem- 
ber. 

The Finnish Diet, under the influence 
of Swedish members, on July 19 adopted 
a bill refusing longer to recognize any 
rights of Russia in Firinish affairs. The 
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Provisional Government of Russia on July 
25 refused to acknowledge the validity of 
this measure. On Aug. 4 the Finnish 
Senate by a vote of 7 to 6 adopted a 
resolution declaring the action in pro- 
claiming independence a mistake, and 
asserting that the Provisional Govern- 
ment was the legitimate organ of control. 
This action, however, was not approved 
by the Deputies of the Landtag, and seri- 
ous disorders arose, resulting in clashes 
between the Russian authorities and the 
independents, in which a number of Finns 
were killed and wounded. 


Paris Conference 


CONFERENCE of allied diplomats 
and military leaders held at Paris 
to examine into the situation in 

the Balkan Peninsula adjourned its last 
sitting on July 26, 1917. Before separ- 
ating, the members unanimously passed 
the following resolution: 

The allied powers, more closely allied 
and more closely united than ever before 
in defense of the rights of nations, espe- 
cially those of the Balkan Peninsula, are 
determined only to lay down arms when 
they have reached the goal which in 
their eyes is more important than all 
others, that is, to render impossible any 
return in the future of acts of criminal 
aggression such as those for which the 
autocracy of the Central Empirés has 
been responsible. 

The conference reached an agreement 
concerning the Greek territories at pres- 
ent in military occupation. Great Brit- 
ain, France, and Italy agreed to cease 
simultaneously, as soon as possible, the 
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The Ukraine National Assembly, which 
has declared for autonomy, includes in 
the request the following States to be 
incorporated into the new Government: 
Kiev, Poltava, Podolia, Volhynia, Tcher- 
nikov, Khargov, Ekaterinaslav, Kherson, 
Taurida, and Bessarabia. 

The Russian Government is disposed 
to grant autonomy to all these dis- 
tricts except Bessarabia, where the 
Ukraine population is only 19 per 
cent., and a plébiscite will be held 
in that territory to determine the will 
of the majority. 


on Balkan Affairs 


military occupation they were obliged to 
undertake of territory in Old Greece, 
Thessaly, and Epirus. The occupation 
of the triangle formed by the Santi 
Quaranta road, the frontier, and Epirus 
will be continued provisionally, in view 
of the maintenance of order, pending an 
arrangement between Italy and Greece 
regarding the re-establishment of civil 
administration under the authority of a 
Greek Commissioner. 

Great Britain, France, and Italy will 
retain for the period of the war the 
naval and military base at Corfu, which 
will remain under Greek sovereignty. 

Representatives of all the allied coun- 
tries had been invited to this conference. 
The decisions adopted were unanimously 
confirmed, and a conference of the Min- 
isters of Departments concerned met 
shortly afterward in London to arrange 
measures for their execution. 





The Socialists in the War 


Their Pacifist Activities 


URING the last month the Social- 
D ists of various countries have 
caused a great deal of discussion 
on account of their attempt to 
hold an international conference at which 
terms of peace were to be formulated. 
As the Socialists include active pacifist 
elements in all countries and have be- 
come a focus of whatever strength there 
is in any general movement for peace, 
it is important to review their activities 
since the beginning of the war, and to 
grasp their point of view. Although the 
action of the British, French, Italian, 
and American Governments in refusing 
passports to. delegates has virtually 
broken up the proposed Stockholm Con- 
ference, certain elements of socialism 
continue their agitation for such a con- 
ference, and are profiting by whatever 
discontent and weariness the war is 
producing. 

Before the outbreak of the war at the 
beginning of August, 1914, the European 
Socialists had organized a revived “ In- 
ternational,” which borrowed the name 
and principles of an organization several 
decades earlier, and the purpose of which 
was to make war impossible by organiz- 
ing general strikes in the different coun- 
tries of Europe. It is of historic in- 
terest that this scheme of universal 
strikes was largely developed by Aristide 
Briand, France’s great war Premier, in 
his earlier Socialist days. 

When the war began the Parliamen- 
tary strength of the Socialists in Europe 
was as follows: In the German Reichs- 
tag there were about 100 Socialist mem- 
bers, of a total of 397; but the Socialists 
represented 4,250,399 votes out of 12,- 
260,731 who actually voted; that is, con- 
siderably more than one-third, while 
they had only about a fourth of the 
Reichstag membership. But as under 
the German Constitution the Reichstag 
has no voice in the question of war or 
peace, these Socialist members had no 
_opportunity at all to declare themselves 


on the question of the invasion of Bel- 
gium and France. 


In the French Chamber of Deputies, of 
a total of 602 members there were, at 
the beginning of the war, 102 organized 
Socialists and 30 independent Socialists. 
In the Russian Duma, elected in 1912, 
with a total of 383 members, there were 
12 Social Democrats and 11 Labor mem- 
bers, but the Socialist Party was strong 
in the manufacturing centres. In the 
Italian Chamber of Deputies, elected in 
1913, with 508 members, there were 80 
Socialists. There were also a few So- 
cialists in the British House of Com- 
mons. 


When German armies invaded France 
the Socialist members of the French 
Chamber of Deputies frankly deserted 
the International and supported the Min- 
istry, of which M. René Viviani, who 
afterward visited the United States, 
was then the head. Socialist Ministers 
like M.. Albert Thomas, Minister of Mu- 
nitions, were among the ablest members 
of the successive French War Ministries 
under Viviani, Briand, and Ribot. 


Views of Various Leaders 


In Germany Dr. Karl Liebknecht, at 
one time leader of the powerful Socialist 
Party, was the only member of the So- 
cialist faction to vote against the war 
credits demanded by the Imperial Chan- 
cellor, Dr. Bethmann Hollweg. In the 
Tagwacht, published at Berne, in Ger- 
man Switzerland, Dr. Liebknecht wrote: 
“Tt is painful to write at a time when 
“the radiant hope of former days, the 
“ Social International, lies smashed amid 
“its thousand expectations; when even 
“many Socialists of the belligerent coun- 
“tries of this most rapacious war will- 
“ingly put on the yoke of imperialism.” 
Dr. Liebknecht was severely rebuked by 
the German Socialist Party for violating 
the policies of their Reichstag caucus. He 
aroused the enmity of the Imperial Gov- 
ernment by declaring that “this war was 
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begun by a lie and is carried on by lies”; 
and he was finally prosecuted, con- 
demned, and sentenced to a long prison 
term on a charge of treason. 

The Russian Socialist organ, Sovre- 
menny Mir (the Contemporary World,) 
declared that “the present war is caused 
“by the vital interests of capitalist na- 
“tions; it is the inevitable way of solv- 
“ing international conflicts in a bour- 
“geois society. Russia’s participation 
“in this war is necessitated by the vital 
“interests of the country, the impera- 
“tive demands of its capitalistic develop- 
“ment, and its social economic prog- 
“ ress.” 


An International Congress of Social- 
ists was planned to meet at The Hague, 
Holland, in July, 1915; but M. Vander- 
velde, the Belgian Socialist leader, re- 
fused pointblank to take part in it, as 
this would have involved meeting Ger- 
man Socialists. The French Socialists 
also refused to attend. 


On July 27, 1916, the National Com- 
mittee of the American Socialist Party 
began the preparation of a party plat- 
form, to be adopted by a mail referen- 
dum vote, and containing the following 
among other planks: 

That all laws for the increase of the 

army and navy be repealed. 

That power be taken from the President 
to lead the nation into war * * * that 
no war be declared or waged without a 
referendum vote of the people, except 
for the purpose of repelling invasion. 

That the Monroe Doctrine be aban- 
doned. 


On July 31, 1916, an International So- 
cialist Conference of six neutral nations 
—the United States, Spain, Sweden, 
Denmark, Argentina, Holland—was held, 
at which the Dutch Socialist leader, 
Pieter Jelles Troelstra, presided. Reso- 
lutions were passed demanding the re- 
establishment of the independence of 
Belgium and Poland and a democratic 
federal union of the Balkan States; an 
economic war after the war was con- 
demned, and protests were recorded 
against the sentences of Dr. Liebknecht 
and others. 

On Aug. 7, 1916, the National Council 
of French Socialists, assembled at Paris, 
voted by 1,824 to 1,075 votes to sever 


international relations with the German 
Socialists. 


Socialist Split in Germany 


On Jan. 13, 1916, the German Social- 
ist caucus censured Dr. Liebknecht for 
his opposition to the war policy of the 
Imperial German Government. On March 
24, 1916, eighteen of the Socialist mem- 
bers of the Reichstag broke away from 
their comrades and founded an indepen- 
dent Socialist group, with the title of the 
Social Democratic Labor Union. Under 
the leadership of Philip Scheidemann, 
eighty-nine Socialist members of the 
Reichstag continued to support the Im- 
perial war policy and to vote war credits. 

On Oct. 11, 1916, speaking in the 
Reichstag, Scheidemann said: “ We de- 
“clare openly and clearly that the na- 
“tion wants peace * * *” Hugo 
Haase, leader of the dissenting minority 
of eighteen Socialists, said: ‘“ Millions 
“are looking to the Reichstag for a 
“glimmer of peace. * * * Our dream 
“of domination in this war will never 
“be realized. An agreement must be 
“sought without hesitation in order to 
“ save the people from the worst. * * *” 

These speeches were followed by Chan- 
cellor Bethmann Hollweg’s “ peace ges- 
tures ” on Nov. 9 and Nov. 30, 1916. 

On March 1, 1917, the British Social- 
ists, refusing an invitation to a Social- 
ist conference, voted that “ the weakness 
“of the German Social Democratic Party, 
“whose leaders, despite pledges made in 
“ Paris and Brussels, vigorously support- 
“ed the Junker and capitalist army of 
“aggressive militarism, destroyed at a 
“blow all the mutual international con- 
“fidence between the Socialists of all 
“ nations.” 


The Russian Revolution 


On March 15, 1917, Nicholas II. signed 
an act of abdication for himself and his 
son, the Grand Duke Alexis, and named 
his brother Michael as his successor. The 
Grand Duke Michael refused to accept 
this nomination until it should be evident 
that such was the will of the Russian 
people. 

A Provisional Government, under the 
Presidency of Prince George E. Lwvoff, 
was then formed of leaders of the Lib- 
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eral and Socialist Parties in the Duma, 
Paul Milukoff, Michael Rodzianko, Alex- 
ander Gutchkoff and Alexander Kerensky 
being the most prominent. 

The Provisional Government, however, 
found itself opposed at every step by 
the Socialist Council of Workmen’s and 
Soldiers’ Delegates, with Nicholas Tsch- 
eidze, a native of Georgia in the Cau- 
casus, at its head. This council claimed 
to represent revolutionary Russia and, 
as such, to dictate all policies of the Pro- 
visional Government. It issued two or- 
ders to the army, calling on each unit 
(company, battalion, regiment, brigade, 
division and corps) to form a deliberative 
council to decide all questions and to 
answer for the discipline of that unit. 
Army units were also invited to elect 
. their own officers, but it was later said 
that this should apply only to the regi- 
ments in Petrograd and Moscow that had 
helped to bring about the revolution. 
Gutchkoff, the Minister of War, accepted 
the measure thus dictated by the Council 
of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates, 
embodied it in a Ministerial order and 
distributed it to all sections of the Rus- 
sian Army. 

This order at once destroyed the au- 
thority of the officers and dislocated the 
discipline of the Russian armies. It 
caused an immediate and forceful pro- 
test from the highest and best-known 
Generals, with General Brusiloff at their 
head, with the result that Gutchkoff was 
forced to resign, Alexander Kerensky 
taking his place as War Minister and 
declaring that he intended to introduce 
iron discipline once more into the army. 

The continual pressure of the Social- 
ist Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ 
Delegates, with violent demonstrations 
organized by Socialists in the streets of 
Petrograd, made the work of the Pro- 
visional Government almost impossible, 
with the result that first Paul Milukoff, 
and later Prince Lvoff, Rodzianko, and 
,all the Duma leaders were forced out of 
the Provisional Government, which be- 
came almost completely Socialistic. 

Immediately after the revolution the 
Provisional Government issued orders 
liberating all political exiles in Siberia 
and inviting all those who had left Rus- 
sia for political reasons under the im- 


perial rule to return. Bands of exiles at 
once began to stream toward Petrograd 
from Siberia, from the United States, 
and from Switzerland. The Imperial 
German Government did everything to 
facilitate the return of certain of these 
Russian exiles who had been iiving at 
Berne and elsewhere in German Swit- 
zerland, providing them with passports, 
and expediting their passage through 
Germany, although they were citizens of 
a country then at war with Germany. 
Two conspicuous members of this Ger- 
man-Swiss group were Nikolai Lenin and 
Chernoff, later a member of the Minis- 
try. 

The arrival of certain of these Russian 
Socialists, whose return had thus been 
facilitated by Germany, was the signal 
for violent disturbances and anarchistic 
outbreaks at Petrograd and elsewhere. 
The garrison of Schluesselburg, and later 
the garrison oz the great naval base at 
Kronstadt, in the Neva River below Pe-: 
trograd, declared themselves indpendent 
republics and refused, for some time, to 
recognize the authority of the Provis- 
ional Government. 

Nikolai Lenin organized demonstra- 
tions of armed anarchists and Socialists 
in the streets of Petrograd, denounced 
the Provisional Government, threatened, 
and even attempted, to kidnap members 
of the Ministry, and did everything that 
was possible to bring Russia to ruin 
and confusion. 


When he was at the height of his 
power, he delivered before the Council 
of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates a 
violent address, urging Russia to con- 
clude a separate peace with Germany, 
“without annexation or indemnity.” 
This was on June 22. When this ha- 
rangue was concluded, M. Veirensky—ac- 
cording to a special cable from Ambas- 
sador Francis, representative of the 
United States at Petrograd—announced 
that he would repeat Lenin’s speech, and 
proceeded to read a document almost 
identical with it. When M. Veirensky 
had concluded, he announced that he had 
been reading an intercepted radiogram 
from Germany, signed by Prince Leopold 
of Bavaria, German commander on the 
Russian front. A few days later Gen- 
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eral Brusiloff announced, through an of- 
ficer of his staff, that he had conclusive 
evidence that Lenin was the agent in 
Russia of the German General Staff. 
Other members of the Socialist group 
who returned through Germany were im- 
plicated; it was announced that one of 
them had to his credit a sum of 2,000,- 
000 rubles, to be used as a German cor- 
ruption fund. It was further said that 
large sums of gold had been withdrawn 
from the German Reichsbank, to be used 
for corruption work in Russia. There 
were further anarchist and Socialist ex- 
tremist plots in Petrograd, leading to 
street fighting, during which Lenin dis- 
appeared, fleeing, it was said, to Fin- 
land and thence, through Sweden, back 
to Germany. 


Disastrous Military Results 


On July 1 the Russian Army began an 
offensive in Galicia, under the personal 
leadership of General Korniloff. At first 
he carried everything before him, captur- 
ing Halicz and sweeping forward close 
to Dolina in the Carpathian foothills. 
Then, under very slight Austro-German 
pressure, the Russian armies imme- 
diately to the north and south of Kor- 
niloff’s army broke and ran. This ac- 
tion, which was directly traced to the 
orders subversive of discipline, emanat- 
ing from the Socialist Council of Work- 
men’s and Soldiers’ Delegates, began a 
disastrous retreat which, by the first 
week in August, had practically lost the 
whole of Galicia, threatened Moldavia, 
and gravely menaced Russian Bessarabia 
and even the great seaport of Odessa. 

The Socialist Council had already 
driven every conspicuous member of the 
Duma Provisional Government to resign. 
It had further undertaken to bring pres- 
sure on all the Entente Powers to revise 
their war aims in conformity with the 
Socialist formula, “ peace without an- 
nexation or indemnity,” which had been 
indorsed by the German commander, 
Prince Leopold of Bavaria, and which 
had been cordially indorsed by Field 
Marshal Hindenburg in another radio- 
gram to the Petrograd Council of Work- 
men’s and Soldiers’ Delegates.* 


* See THE NEW YorRK TIMEs, June 8, 1917. 
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The Stockholm Conference 


The German majority Socialists in the 
Reichstag, 89 in number, under the lead- 
ership of Philip Scheidemann, had, as 
Wwe saw, accepted the imperial war pro- 
gram of the Chancellor, which was at- 
tacked by the minority group under the 
leadership of Hugo Haase. Shortly 
after the split, which took place nine 
days after the abdication of Nicholas II., 
it was openly said that Scheidemann was 
cordially co-operating with the Chancel- 
lor in his effort to bring about the peace 
which was desired by Germany, the peace 
supported by the Chancellor in his 
Reichstag speeches of Nov. 9 and Nov. 
30, 1916. 


A plan for an International Confer- 
ence of Socialists, to meet at Stockholm, 
to discuss the basis of peace, came to the 
front in the following months, and was 
warmly accepted by the Petrograd So- 
cialist Council of Workmen’s and Sol- 
diers’ Delegates. The proposed Stock- 
holm Conference at once became an in- 
ternational storm centre. On the one 
hand, it was said by Socialists that to 
refuse to take part in this conference 
would be to offend the Socialist Council 
of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates at 
Petrograd and, perhaps, might drive the 
Council and the new Russia into the 
arms of Germany. On the other hand, 
it was said that this conference, at which 
the German Government would be rep- 
resented by Philip Scheidemann, was 
nothing but a German stratagem to 
bring about “a German peace.” 

The Stockholm Conference was several 
times postponed. English Socialists and 
Labor groups elected delegates, but the 
British Seamen’s Union absolutely re- 
fused to navigate any ship that carried 
them, so that they were unable to sail. 

Opinion in France was divided. There 
was a decided unwillingness to meet Ger- 
man Socialists at Stockholm; but there 
was an almost equal reluctance to allow 
the Russian Socialists to meet their Ger- 
man “comrades” with no Entente So- 
cialists present to counsel and safeguard 
them. 

The State Department of the United 
States more than once refused to issue 
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passports to delegates chosen by the So- 
cialist Party of the United States. 


American Socialist Party 


Meeting at St. Louis on April 14, dele- 
gates of the Socialist Party of the United 
States addressed this open letter to “ the 
Socialists of the Belligerent Countries ”: 


Comrades: Now that the people of the 
United States have been forced by their 
ruling class into this world cataclysm, as 
you have been heretofore by your own 
rulers, we, the Socialists of the United 
States, feel it our right and duty to ad- 
dress you on this most momentous sub- 
ject. 

We wish to say at the outset that the 
workers of this country have no enmity 
toward the workers of Germany, and that 
we, the Socialists of the United States, 
feel that the great affliction now shared 
in common by the workers of the United 
States and Germany should, and we hope 
that it will, strengthen that consciousness 
of a common brotherhood between them 
which will ultimately bring about peace 
between these two countries, and a gen- 
eral world *peace with it. 


We also wish to convey to you our firm 
determination, and we pledge ourselves 
to do our duty and make the sacrifice 
which may be necessary, to force our 
masters to conclude a speedy peace, and 
we hope and expect that, whatever may 
have been the policies which some of you 
may have followed in the past, you will 
henceforth adopt rigorous measures to 
force your masters to.the same course of 
action. 


We therefore call upon you to join 
hands with us so that all of us may use 
all the means at our disposal in a com- 
mon effort to bring about a general peace 
which will be just and lasting, without in- 
demnities, and without any forcible an- 
nexations of territory by any of the bel- 
ligerents, whether avowed or sought to be 
hidden by some less offensive term that 
may be invented for the purpose; so that 
no nation may be deprived of any part of 
its liberty or made in any way dependent, 
politically or economically, upon any other 
nation; and that no change of territory 
shall take place without the consent of its 
inhabitants, freely and unmistakably ex- 
pressed. 


Down with war! Down with misery and 
hunger and mass murder, must be the war 
cry of the proletariat. Long live peace! 
Long live the brotherhood of nations and 
the solidarity of the proletariat! 


British Labor and Stockholm 


On Aug. 11 a conference of the British 
Labor Party was held at Westminster, to 
vote on the question of sending delegates 


to the postponed Socialist Conference at 
Stockholm. 

James Ramsay Macdonald, Socialist 
Member of Parliament, made a vigorous 
plea to the delegates to “bury the past, 
“go to Stockholm, lay your case before 
“the conference, hear the other side dis- 
“cuss matters generally, and return with 
“the basis of peace in your pockets.” 

Arthur Henderson, Minister without 
portfolio, urged the sending of delegates 
to Stockholm for consultation, but not to 
discuss peace terms. 

G. N. Barnes, Minister of Pensions, 
spoke against attending a conference at 
which delegates from enemy countries 
would be present, saying that the United 
States, Belgium, France, and Italy were 
not sending delegates. George Henry 
Roberts, Labor Member of Parliament, 
made a strong fighting speech against 
delegates going to Stockholm. When a 
vote was taken, it was found that votes 
representing 1,046,000 members had been 
cast in favor of sending delegates to 
Stockholm, to a consultative conference, 
with 550,000 votes against this. 

On Aug. 11 it was also announced that 
Alexander Kerensky, Premier of Russia, 
had declared that the sending of Russian 
delegates to the Stockholm Conference 
was against the best interests of Russia. 
Arthur Henderson was strongly criticised 
for concealing this fact from the mem- 
bers of the Labor Conference, which had 
voted to send delegates to Stockholm 
largely because this was believed to be 
the desire of Russia. Arthur Hender- 
son’s resignation from the British War 
Cabinet was demanded. 

On Aug. 13 Andrew Bonar Law, the 
Government spokesman in the House of 
Commons, announced that the Govern- 
ment had decided not to grant permission 
to the British delegates to go to the 
Stockholm Conference. He added that 
the same decision had been made by the 
United States, France, and Italy. 


American Federation of Labor 
President of the 


Samuel Gompers, 
American Federation of Labor, on Aug. 
8 cabled as follows to W. A. Appleton, 
Secretary of the General Federation of 
Trade Unions, and M. Jouhaux, Secretary 
of the French Fédération Générale du 
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Travail, in answer to their inquiry as to 


whether American labor intended to be 


represented at the Stockholm Confer- 


ence: 

Jouhaux having asked my opinion upon 
a conference of labor representatives of all 
countries, I am replying as follows: 

In responding to your request for my 
opinion of an invitation to a conference 
of labor organizations of all countries, 
without hesitation I answer that such a 
conference cannot at this time or in the 
near future be productive of good, and as 
far as the American Federation of Labor 
is concerned it will not send representa- 
tives. New and more favorable results 
must develop before a conference of labor 
of all countries can advantageously be 
held. 


Mr. Gompers on Aug. 13 attacked the 
Workmen’s Council, a branch of the Peo- 


ple’s Council of America, which declared 


it represented American labor in an ef- 


fort to foster a peace movement. He 


wrote: 


It has been the constant claim of the 
People’s Council that it represented labor. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 
It is true that there are some few local 
unions affiliated with the People’s Coun- 
cil, but when it is considered that there 
are about 15,000 local unions in America 
it will be seen that even a half hundred 
that may be affiliated with the People’s 
Council is an insignificant number. 

The American labor movement as a body 
is loyal to America and steadfast in its 
determination to help secure victory for 
this country and the cause of democracy. 
In pursuing this course it must be recog- 
nized that it is necessary for the labor 
movement to take steps from time to time 
to preserve working standards. This, as a 
matter of fact, is necessary to the most 
effective conduct of the war. It has noth- 
ing to do with those anti-American, pro- 
Kaiserist activities of which the People’s 
Council is the promoter, and is, in fact, 
exactly in opposition to them. 

It is our purpose to try, by edueational 
methods, to bring about a more American 
spirit in the labor movement, so that what 
is now the clear expression of the vast 
majority may become the conviction of all. 
Where we find ignorance, we shall edu- 
cate; where we find something worse, we 
shall have to deal as the situation de- 
mands. But we are going to leave no 
stone unturned to put a stop to anti- 
American activities among workers. 

The American Federation of Labor is 
the organized labor movement of America. 
There is no other. Its position is clear. 
It is loyal. It was so expressed in the 
manifesto issued at the Washington Con- 
ference of March 12, and there has been 
no change since. No other organization 


can express the wishes of the American 
labor movement, and the pretenses of the 
so-called People’s Council in that direc- 
tion are nothing short of ridiculous. 


The People’s Council is an organization 
that is for the most part, evidently alien 
in membership—so far as it has member- 
ship—led by men who have never been 
known as labor men, though some of them 
have made frantic claims to having been 
labor men for various reasons. Money 
evidently is plentiful, and the work of un- 
doing America proceeds merrily. Amer- 
ican labor must denounce any such move- 
ment, and any such foreign propaganda. 
I suggest that the methods of the or- 
ganization are entirely German in char- 
acter and that undoubtedly the Kaiser is 
greatly cheered by the reports he gets of 
the People’s Council activities. We shall 
do our best to put an end to operations of 
that kind. 


The French Socialists 


The French Socialist Party decided on 
Aug. 12 to send delegates to Stockholm. 
Two days later it was announced that 
the French Government would refuse to 
issue passports to such delegates. The 
official declaration of the party, in an- 
nouncing its action, was as follows: 


The (Socialist) party does not go to 
Stockholm in search of a peace of com- 
promise which would leave the fate of the 
peoples in suspense and at the mercy of 
fresh wars. It goes to declare that re- 
spect for the peoples’ right, respect for 
treaties, and an engagement henceforth 
to submit every possible conflict to the 
justice of nations, can alone constitute an 
acceptable peace. 


It goes to ask Socialists—all Socialists— 
whether they condemn the Governments 
responsible for violations committed at the 
outbreak of the war, and if, after pro- 
nouncing such condemnations, the Social- 
ists—all Socialists—will take action 
against the Governments in order to 
shorten the war by saving the honor and 
lives of the people. 


It goes to demand that the Governments 
which still refuse should be obliged by 
Socialist action to make known their war 
aims and whether they are prepared to 
make reparations in accordance with the 
rights of the peoples, and to declare pub- 
licly if they still intend using the war map 
as a means of reaching peace. 


It goes to demand whether the Socialists 
who persist in giving moral and material 
aid to the guilty Governments can still re- 
main members of the Internationale, and 
whether the Internationale will not recog- 
nize as its own only those who, by de- 
nouncing those responsible, show thereby 
that they are resolute to accomplish acts 
which will give life to the Internationale, 
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while at the same time they will conduct 
the peoples toward a beneficent peace. 


The Stockholm Conference, which had 
been called for Aug. 15, could no longer 
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claim international representation when 
the leading Entente Governments refused 
passports to the delegates, and thence- 
forth ceased to occupy public attention. 


Peace Program of Belgian Socialists 
M. Vandervelde’s Manifesto 
The attempts of the International Socialists to hold a peace convention at Stockholm in 


the early Summer of 1917 proved abortive, though the movement at length received the sanc- 
tion of the Petrograd Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates, which issued a call 


embodying the catch-phrase, ‘‘ No indemnities, no annexations.’’ 


The one noteworthy result 


of this action—up to the middle of August—is found in the striking document issued July 5 


by the Belgian delegates, 


M. Vandervelde and M. 
the Dutch-Scandianavian Committee at Stockholm. 


de Brouckére, through the medium of 
Tt is a manifesto addressed primarily 


to the Russian leaders, and tells exactly what Belgian Socialists think on the subject of 


**No indemnities, no annexations.” 


It is here placed on record in a condensed English 


translation as one of the historic utterances of the war. 


HE war appears to us to be less a 

war between peoples than a strug- 

gle, probably decisive, between two 
political principles. It is in this sense 
that it has been justly called civil war 
within the society of nations. The Rus- 
sian revolution and the entry of the 
United States have had the effect of 
ranging on one side all the free nations, 
that is to say, those who have already 
effected their democratic revolution, and, 
on the other hand—almost entirely iso- 
lated—the last three semi-feudal, semi- 
absolute powers—namely, the Empire of 
the German Emperor, that of the Sover- 
eign of Austria-Hungary, and that of the 
Grand Turk. 

In the deliberate execution of a long- 
cherished project, these powers have let 
loose war on the most villainous pretexts 
and for the most wretched of causes. 
Imperialism has been able to carry out 
its plan, thanks to a popular passivity 
which would have been inconceivable in 
any other country. Attack and invasion 
have placed upon us the burden of the 
most crushing of tyrannies—the German 
military tyranny, whose object, as defined 
by Bismarck, is to leave a people only 
their eyes with which to weep. 

Belgian socialism has not for one 
moment believed that it ought to bow 
before external oppression when our vil- 
lages were burned, our women insulted, 
and our dearly acquired liberties brutally 
oppressed. It has not admitted that it 


was “a simple bourgeois quarrel, which 
ought to leave the proletariat indiffer- 
ent.” If it had abandoned the struggle 
under the pretense that the soldiers of 
William II. were too numerous and. his 
guns too powerful, it would have been 
dishonored in its own eyes. It has never 


reckoned cowardice among revolutionary 


virtues. 

Defense against aggressive imperial- 
ism implies for us something more than 
the mere repulse of the invader. The 
destruction of German imperialism might 
have been the business of the Germans 
alone, if their imperialism had stayed at 
home. But it crossed our frontiers, and 
we want to break the power of our 
tyrant. Our desire is as legitimate as 
that of the Russians, who have broken 
the power of their tyrant; and the fact 
that our tyrant is enthroned at Berlin is 
not sufficient reason for changing our 
opinion. 

We cannot conceive any possible last- 
ing peace if Hohenzollern and Hapsburg 
retain their powers. The greatest present 
danger is that of seeing free countries 
accept a precarious peace. We could not 
lend ourselves to this without betraying 
our deepest convictions as Socialists. 

We adhere to the Petrograd formula of 
“no annexations and no indemnities.” 
But refusal of “ annexations” does not 
imply maintenance of the territorial 
status quo. If, in accordance with the 
wishes of the inhabitants, Alsace-Lor- 
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raine were restored to France we should 
not consider it an “annexation,” but a 
“ disannexation.” In the same way the 
unification of Poland and the completion 
of Italian and Serbian unity, as desired 
by the peoples concerned, would not be 
“annexations.” Near Stavelot there are 
Walloon villages which appear to desire 
once more to become Belgian. The peace 
treaty might accept their aspirations. 
This, too, would apply to Luxemburg, 
with its 200,000 inhabitants, if it should 
consider that a return to Belgium, from 
whom it was separated in 1839, would be 
to its advantage. 

While we repudiate the exaction of 
“ indemnities ” such as Bismarck in 1871 
levied on France and such as Germany 
is continually imposing on occupied Bel- 
gium, we could not recognize a peace that 
sanctioned the exactions of the invader. 
For Belgium this question is vital. 

The Germans have by menaces, compul- 
sion, and violence exacted from our towns 
many millions of pounds in cash. Since 
the occupation they have levied monthly 
for the needs of the army a contribution 
of $10,000,000, and for some time past 
have raised the sum to $12,000,000. They 
have levied several hundred millions in 
foodstuffs, in kind, and in raw materials 
and machinery. In the interest of mili- 
tary operations they have done countless 
deeds of destruction, and, in many cases, 
simply in order to terrorize the popula- 
tion and to gain future economic advan- 
tage by suppressing an embarrassing 
competitor. 

The Belgian Nation will have to in- 
demnify the victims of these acts of vio- 
lence, and this charge upon it must be 
added to all those we have just enume- 
rated. Would it not be the height of 
iniquity to make the victim bear this bur- 
den at the risk of “Seeing him succumb 
under the weight of peace? Does not jus- 
tice demand reparation from those guilty 
of outrage in so far as the outrage may 
be reparable? 

On Aug. 4, 1914, the German Chan- 
cellor acknowledged in the Reichstag that 
Germany was violating the rights of Bel- 
gium and owed her reparation. We are 
firmly convinced that the Russian democ- 
racy will not be less solicitous than was 


the representative of the Kaiser of the 
clear rights of an oppressed nation. 

As for the “ right of nations to dispose 
of their own destinies,” it would be as 
tyrannous to keep by force in Austria- 
Hungary populations like those of Bo- 
hemia, Transylvania, or Bosnia, which- 
aspire to other national destinies, as it 
would be to attach Belgium by force to 
the German Empire. Indeed, we could 
hardly describe Germany as free, in this 
sense, so long as the semi-absolutism of 
the Hohenzollerns endures. We consider 
that a democratic Constitution for Ger- 
many is not only a right to which the 
Germans are entitled, but that it is also a 
condition upon the fulfillment of which 
other nations are entitled to make their 
adhesion to a general peace depend. A 
treaty guaranteed only by an Emperor 
who is accustomed to hold his word cheap 
would be merely another scrap of paper. 

We do not, of course, refuse to meet the 
Germans; but what we decline is to as- 
sociate ourselves with German Socialist 
supporters of the imperialism of the Em- 
peror William and of the Emperor 
Charles. We should not object to con- 
certed action with those in the Central 
Empires who oppose a policy of aggres- 
sion and of conquest, and who in effect 
pursue the same end as we ourselves. 
We should not decline to meet the Ger- 
man majority Socialists if they renounced 
the error of their present ways, and took 
an open and manly part against their 
Emperors. But, pending such action on 
their part, we should regard a meeting 
with them as not only useless but danger- 
ous to the international democratic cause 
—dangerous, since it would tend to ac- 
credit the illusion that a just and lasting 
peace is possible before aggressive im- 
perialism has been destroyed; and be- 
cause the maintenance of false hopes of 
an impending equitable solution relaxes 
effort and strengthens the current that 
is carrying the weak-willed toward a 
peace at any price. 

This is why, following the example of 
the French and British representatives, 
we urged that admission to the proposed 
conference should be conditional upon 
frank adhesion to an anti-imperialist pro- 
gram. 





German Socialism and World War 
By Richard Dobson 


ERMAN Social Democracy began 

& with Ferdinand Lassalle, who, in 

1844, went to Paris, and there 

came under the influence of 

French socialism. In 1848 he worked on 

the staff of Karl Marx’s Neue Rhenische 

Zeitung. He took an active part in revo- 

lutionary social agitation, and during the 

reactionary period devoted his time and 
tenacity to scientific social research. 

German socialism in the middle of the 
nineteenth century was an academic 
theory, which appealed largely to college- 
bred, middle-class people, with quite a 
large sprinkling of workingmen. Las- 
salle converted this academic theory of 
socialism into practical social democ- 
racy. His brilliancy as an_ orator, 
coupled with his acumen and learning, en- 
abled him to make a series of propa- 
gandic tours that proved to be personal 
as well as national triumphs. 

Lassalle organized the Allgemeiner 
Deutscher Arbeiterverein, or General 
Labor Union of Germany, of which he 
was the first President. The aims of 
the union were to secure manhood suf- 
frage for the election of members of the 
popular branch of the Federal Parlia- 
ment. Seven years later Lassallener 
and Eisenacher, social warring factions, 
came to a common peace, and thus be- 
came the Social Democratic Party of 
Germany. 

The Socialists of France, of Russia, of 
Italy, and of Great Britain ascribe to 
the Social Democracy of Germany much 
of the blame for the war that is now 
devastating Europe and paralyzing the 
world. They were astonished and be- 
wildered at the action of Germany’s 
great democratic party in that ominous 
month of August, 1914. Only eight 
days before the war broke out the Ger- 
man Socialists denounced Austria as a 
world disturber when she sent her im- 
possible ultimatum to Serbia. And then 
this same German Socialist Party, after 
eight days had passed, voted unanimous- 
ly in favor of the German war credit 


through its 110 members in the Reichs- 
tag! The reason given by these Depu- 
ties was that they were supporting the 
defense of Germany against a conspiracy 
of the nations of Europe, instigated and 
abetted by Great Britain. There was 
not a word of complaint from the Ger- 
man Social Democracy when the Im- 
perial Chancellor, at the same Reichstag 
sitting, announced that the German 
Army had already invaded Belgium, a 
somewhat singular beginning for a coun- 
try on the defensive and fighting for its 
existence. 

In a secret conference of the German 
Social Democrats held the day before 
the regular sitting of the Reichstag, 
fourteen members had voted against sup- 
porting the war credit. Herr Haase,.one 
of the fourteen, had actually been chosen 
to be their spokesman before the as- 
sembled Reichstag. Later Herr Haase 
confessed that party discipline forced 
him to betray his conscience. 


Split on War Credit 
On Dec. 2, 1914, the Socialist members 
opposed to the second war credit had 
increased from fourteen to seventeen. 
On this occasion Dr. Liebknecht voted 
against the war credit. In March, 1915, 
thirty-two Socialist members of the 


‘Reichstag voted against the so-called 


War of Defense. In the Neue Zeit, Karl 
Kautzky was busy expounding the right 
of the minority to independent action. 
The following declaration was made by 
Herr Geyer in the Reichstag on Dec. 21, 
1915: 


For myself, and in behalf of nineteen col- 
leagues, I have to declare that the military 
dictatorship which ruthlessly suppresses all 
endeavors for peace and seeks to sacrifice 
every free expression of opinion makes it 
impossible for us to discuss our attitude on 
the war credit outside of this House. Just 
as we oppose the conquest plans of other 
Governments, so we are determined to op- 
pose the ominous scheme of our own annexa- 
tion politicians, who are also a hindrance to 
the opening of peace negotiations. The Im- 
perial Chancellor was requested by the So- 
cial Democratic Party to make a peace offer, 
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as the Central Powers were in a most favor- 
able military situation and could have taken 
the first steps toward peace. The Chan- 
cellor, however, bluntly refused, and this 
horrible war goes on. Every day brings new 
and unutterable sorrow. A policy which does 
not exert all its powers to end this nameless 
misery, a policy which in its entire activity 
is utterly opposed to the interests of the 
masses, cannot command our support any 
longer. Our desire to give- the evident long- 
ing for peace in all countries a mighty im- 
pulse, our own will for peace and our an- 
tagonism to all plans of conquest, do not 
permit us to vote for the war credit. We 
vote against it. 

On the very day that Herr Geyer made 
this declaration of the Socialist minority, 
the Socialist Party as a whole condemned 
the separate action, and on Jan. 8, 1916, 
the party in a full council passed a vote 
of censure on the dissidents. 

The Socialist press, comprising sev- 
enty-seven daily newspapers, besides a 
number of monthly and fortnightly publi- 
cations, was divided into two camps. One 
supported the policy of the majority So- 
cialists, and the other favored the minor- 
ity, which demanded a return to the pre- 
war policy: “Diesem System Keinen 
Mann und Keinen Groschen ”—“ We will 
not vote a man or a farthing for this sys- 
tem.” The Socialist majority, however, 
whose aims and ideas practically agreed 
with the German Government, enjoyed a 
considerable advantage over their minor- 


ity brethren. 


Radical Utterances 
In the early months of 1916, anony- 
mous pamphlets were circulated through- 
out the empire under such titles as “ End 
the Winter Campaign,” “ Europe’s Pro- 
letarians,” “ Annexation Madness,” “ The 
Policy of Dogs.” A passage from the 


latter reads as follows: 

David Landsberg and socialism have sur- 
passed the public prosecutor and put the 
Police President to shame. Woe to us Social- 
ists if these fellows had administered Bis- 
marck’s anti-Socialist law. They would have 
sent the Socialist members of the Reichstag 
and the editors of the newspapers to penal 
servitude. They would have hanged August 
Bebel and Liebknecht the elder on the public 
gallows. 

He is a dog who licks the boots which have 
kicked him for several decades. He is a dog 
who wags his tail with the muzzle of mili- 
tary law over his face. He is a dog who ab- 
jures the entire past of his party and every- 
thing which has been sacred to it for a gener- 


ation, and spits upon it all, at the order of 
the Government. Therefore, David Landsberg 
and their set are dogs, and when the day of 
reckoning comes, the German working classes 
will give them the kick they deserve. 


On March 24, 1916, a crisis came in 
the history of Social Democracy in the 
Reichstag. A vote was asked for by the 
Imperial Chancellor to cover the Govern- 
ment war expenditures in April, May, 
and June. The vote was supported by 
the Socialist majority and negatived by 
the minority. In special session the ma- 
jority Socialists voted to exclude the mi- 
nority from any further common action 
with the party. The resolution passed 
by a vote of 58 to 33. 


Liebknecht’s Daring Speech 


Dr. Liebknecht’s exclusion from the 
party was a separate matter. In fact, he 
and Herr Ruhle had acted as indepen- 
dents since December, 1914. On April 8, 
1916, Dr. Liebknecht succeeded in getting 
the floor of the Reichstag, and this is the 
substance of what he said: 


Gentlemen, the principal work of the State 
Secretary, whose salary we are asked to 
vote, was his activity for the war loan dur- 
ing the last year. I intend to devote a little 
criticism to these activities. The new loan 
has brought 1,400,000,000 marks less than the 
preceding one, but still a grand total of 
10,000,000,000. What methods were employed 
to obtain this success? Gentlemen, last 
Autumn the Imperial Exchequer issued some 
propaganda pamphlets which placed the 
methods by which the English Government 
was financing the war in a very unfavorable 
light. Any one who read these pamphlets 
critically saw at once that the charges made 
against the English Government covered ex- 
actly the same methods employed by the 
German Government, a fact which, of course, 
was not allowed to be stated in public or in 
the press. [Excitement in the Reichstag.] 

In regard to our loans, it has been said 
that our system is one of inbreeding—that 
the practice of obtaining loans on a former 
loan in order to invest the capital thus ob- 
tained in another new war loan is a sort of 
** perpetuum-mobile.’’ In a certain sense the 
loans may be compared to a merry-go-round. 
To a large extent it means simply the cen- 
tralization of public wealth in the Exchequer. 
[Great disturbance, followed by cries of 
** Treason! ’’] 


I have the right to criticise. The truth 
must be spoken and you shall not hinder me. 
[Long continued uproar. The President of 
the Reichstag intervened, and Dr. Liebknecht 
continued:] Gentlemen,.you represent cap- 
ital. I am a Socialist-Democrat and repre- 
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sent International Proletarians. [Great up- 


roar and pandemonium.] 

During the uproar Dr. Miller of 
Meiningen went to the tribune and 
snatched Dr. Liebknecht’s notes from his 
hands and threw them on the floor. Dr. 
Liebknecht undertook to pick up his 
notes, and when he returned to the trib- 
une to continue his speech the Presi- 
dent ruled him out of order because he 
had, according to German procedure, 
forfeited his rights to continue by leav- 
ing the tribune. 

Shortly after this exciting affair Dr. 
Liebknecht was sentenced to prison for 
four years and one month on various 
charges, including high treason and re- 
sistance to authorities. Later Herr 
Konrad Hanische, in his work, “ German 
Social Democracy In and After the 
World War,” said: “It is utterly im- 
possible to obtain a clear picture of the 
Social Democratic Party on account of 
the strangling influence of martial law, 
and, further, a large number of the 
members are with the colors.” Accord- 


ing to Herr Hanische, the Social Demo- 
cratic minority faction finds its great- 


est support in Berlin, on the lower 
Rhine, in Northern Bavaria, Thuringia, 
and Saxony. The majority faction finds 
its chief strength in Hanover, West- 
phalia, and Hamburg. 


Majority’s War Creed 


At a private session held in Berlin by 
the Social Democracy in September, 
1916, the following resolutions were car- 
ried by a vote of 251 to 5, the Social 
Democratic minority not voting or tak- 


ing any part in the procedure: 

First—It is a duty to defend one’s country. 
The present war is a war of defense. 

Second—The Socialists are determined to 
continue the struggle till the enemy is pre- 
pared to make a peace which guarantees Ger- 
many’s political independence, territorial in- 
tegrity, and free economic development. 

Third—We condemn unreservedly the action 
of those who say the war is one of German 
aggression. Such persons only strengthen 
the hands of the enemy. 

Fourth—The ideal of a permanent world 
peace is still the guiding star of our policy. 

Fifth—We shall work for the revival of the 
International Socialist League after the war. 


Since that action nothing occurred to 
reconcile the two socialistic factions until 
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the beginning of 1917. Herr Scheide- 
mann and Herr Ebert in December, 1916, 
visited the Dutch Socialists, and it was 
suspected by the minority faction of the 
German Social Democratic Party that 
they were in collusion with the Imperial 
Chancellor. The German peace proposi- 
tion submitted to President Wilson, and 
through him to the Entente Allies, in- 
creased that suspicion. 

The Pan German Deutsche Tageszeit- 
ung stated that Herr Scheidemann plead- 
ed in a speech at Hamburg for a world 
peace based on the status quo ante, each 
nation paying its own costs. The Ger- 
man minority Socialists criticised Ger- 
many’s peace note on the ground that no 
terms were stated, and another Socialist 
Party organ declared the whole German 
peace note proposition to be an unmiti- 
gated swindle. On Dec. 22, 1916, four 
mass meetings arranged by Social Demo- 
crats in Leipsic were suppressed by the 
police. 


Herr Scheidemann’s Defense 


In defending the action of the majority 
faction and its support of the Govern- 
ment’s war policy, Herr Scheidemann 
says: 


The German Reichstag has not the con- 
stitutional right to vote for or against a 
war. The decision for peace or war is in 
the hands of the Kaiser. By refusing to 
vote the war credit we could not have un- 
done the declaration of war or hindered the 
progress of military events. * * * The 
war is a struggle for the world’s feeding 
grounds. Three of the leading factors in 
the war have been: First, the future of 
Constantinople and the Near East; second, 
England’s despotism of the world’s markets, 
and, third, the severance from European 
markets of Serbia by Austria. * * * We 
knew what a Russian victory would mean 
for the German people, and especially for 
the German workingmen’s movement. It was 
our sacred duty to prevent it by all means 
in our power, and coming generations will 
appreciate these services to world history 
by the German Nation. If -we could not 
prevent the war, then it was our duty to do 
everything to prevent defeat. 


Dr. Lensch, referring to the Socialist 
Party declaration at the outbreak of the 
world war, says: “ We have always said 
we would not leave the Fatherland in 
the lurch in the hour of danger. Ger- 
man Social Democrats will remember 
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that for forty years they have con- 
stantly voted against every credit for 
military purposes, excepting the special 
taxes imposed on the richer classes in 
1913 for the increase of the German 
Army.” Dr. Lensch admits that the 
German Social Democratic Party’s action 
in supporting the war was illogical in 
view of its history, but morally right in 
all other respects. 

August Bebel, a Socialist leader in the 
Reichstag, at the beginning of the war 
said: 

The Social Democrats recognize that, under 
present conditions, the nation cannot be left 
helpless; therefore they demand that every 
man capable of bearing arms shall have the 
right to carry a weapon, and in case the 
Fatherland is attacked it shall be his duty to 
defend it. The party demands that all males 
from the age of ten shall receive military 
training. No Social Democrat doubts that the 
German, irrespective of rank, shall do his 
full duty in war. 

The majority Socialists, in defense of their 
attitude to the war and military service, claim 
that their opposition to militarism before the 
war was mostly intended as a criticism of the 
existing system. They, the German Demo- 
eratic Socialists, are in favor of every man 
being a soldier, but they oppose Germany’s 
army system, the ill-treatment of the common 
soldier, and the methods of taxation by whic 
the army expenditure is met. : 


The Minority’s Attitude 


The minority Socialists, on the other 
hand, consider the pre-war opposition to 
militarism as a genuine, whole-hearted 
rejection of war and everything connect- 
ed with it. One of the minority So- 
cialists says: 

The German military State is to me nothing 
but a State which oppresses its subjects from 
the cradle to the grave. Our sons are sworn 
at and maltreated in the gay uniform, and 
on the slightest show of resentment con- 
demned to imprisonment; in a word, slowly 
tortured to death. In fact, we often saw that 
our soldiers were unworthily treated, and that 
the iron discipline and the popinjay trappings 
of the army made militarism unpopular, 

This all lies in the nature of the thing, and 
cannot be rooted out; but many soldiers 
learned in the army the discipline and order- 
liness which were missing from their home 
life. 


Concerning international socialism and 
its relation to German socialism, Dr. 
Lensch thus queries: “ What did the In- 
ternational Socialists in other lands do 
in 1914 to prevent their own countries 


from going to war with Germany?” Dr. 
Lensch charges the French Socialists 
with believing false reports of German 
atrocities, especially as perpetrated in 
Belgium, and as reported by Jules Guesde 
and Marcel Sembat. He is still more in- 
censed against the English Socialists, of 
whom he says: “ They are worse than the 
French, for they identified themselves 
with the ruling classes in England and 
took over to themselvés their catch- 
phrases in order to hammer them into the 
heads of the masses; they carried on a 
regular agitation in favor of the war, 
conducting it with the intensity of an 
election campaign. * * * Any slander, 
any stupidity was good enough for the 
English Socialists with which to /be- 
smirch the German Government.” 
Nearly all the German socialistic writ- 
ers of the minority or Liebknecht faction 
are in favor of an individual national- 
ism giving every other section of the 
human family the right to develop its 
own national idea. Dr. E. David, how- 
ever, in “ Social Democracy in the World 
War,” says: “The existence of a nation 
cannot be regarded as an end in itself. 


‘There are aims beyond its limits which 


every nation must have and serve.” An- 
other member of the majority camp 
says: “In this war we have become con- 
scious of the fact that the German 
‘State’ idea has justified itself, from 
both the organizing and military point 
of view, in spite of its beauty spots and 
its political infirmities. We have be- 
come aware of the enormous forces em- 
bodied in the State. Because its activi- 
ties often displease us we had become 
accustomed to look upon the State, to- 
gether with the whole of its social in- 
stitutions, as being inwardly decayed and 
rotten. The war has thoroughly cured 
us of the error.” 
Collectivism in Germany 

Dr. Lensch, one of the leading apostles 
of German socialism, declares that Ger- 
many stands for collectivism, while Eng- 
land stands for individualism, adding: 


All German Socialists plump their line by 
the former. While great leaders of armies 
have come to the front, no towering political 
leader has as yet appeared on either side. It 
is as if the spirit of history wished to make 
evident that this is the end of individualism. 
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At a time when armies are counted by mil- 
lions, and whole nations wage war; when the 
battle is fought not only by the man in uni- 
form, but by the wives and children at home, 
the importance of the individual diminishes 
before the totality and its organization. 

It is along the lines of mass warfare that 
the German revolution is developing in the 
present world war, thus distinguishing itself 
from the French revolution and the great 
English rebellion. The fundamental idea of 
both of the latter movements was individual- 
ism, and it was no mere chance that striking 
individualities stood in the forefront, Na- 
poleon in the one and Oliver Cromwell in the 
other. At the head of the German revolution 
stands Bethmann Hollweg, and it is only 
necessary to mame these three names in a 
breath to realize the changed conditions. Yet, 
although Napoleon failed to shake England’s 
world supremacy, Bethmann Hollweg has ac- 
complished that end. Wherein lies the dif- 
ference? The French Emperor was not in a 
position to fight England from the plane of 
a higher social system. France’s system was 
at that time of the same type as England’s, 
that is, based on individualism. Modern Ger- 
many, on the other hand, represents a higher 
and more progressive principle; that of social 
organization, and although the system is still 
in its infancy, it has proved itself so vastly 
superior to obsolete individualism that Eng- 
land’s war power has been shaken to its 
foundations. 

The importance of the individual is diminish- 
ing, in proportion as that of social organ- 
ization increases. The individual principle 
attained its highest ideal in England and 
France, where, in fact, it broke up the com- 
munity into so many atoms. Now, it is the 
historical task of the working classes to 


change the trend of history in the opposite 
direction, for the atomized system threatens 
them with economic misery and political 
helplessness. 

It is fitting, too, that this change should 
become most apparent in Germany, the mis- 
ery of whose economic past had crippled the 
country, prohibiting the complete victory of 
individualism as in England. Our State was 
compelled by toil and trouble to make good 
the blessings which England enjoyed through 
the mere force of circumstances. But it was 
exactly that economic poverty which devel- 
oped in Germany the principle which sup- 
plies it now with vitalizing powers capable 
of waging a world war against the greatest 
land and sea powers which our planet has 
ever seen—that is, the principle of organiza- 
tion. What was looked upon as a curse has 
become our greatest blessing. The social 
system based upon the individual stands to- 
day on its last legs. A new epoch, and with 
it a new social ideal, has dawned. Germany 
is the herald of the new day. 


In the above is revealed the real force 
which has united all Germany in the 
present war, making patrician and ple- 
beian as one. The super-German idea 
and the super-German temper, even 
among Socialists, have lent themselves 
to the Pan German leaders’ scheme of 
conquest. 


EDITORIAL Notge.—At the time when the 
Reichstag granted the latest German war 
credit both wings of the Socialist Party 
voted against the bill, indicating growing 
dissatisfaction with the Government’s war 
policy. 


[German Cartoon] 


—From Lustige Blaetter, Bertin. 


Another “hospital ship ” that will have to be torpedoed. 
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HEN the war began, the great 
soldier who took the death of a 
sailor in the stormy waters of 


the northern seas was reported 
to have said it would last three years. It 
has already lasted so long, and is still 
going on. When will it end, and what is 
to come of it? 

“Tf Adam,” said Luther, “ could have 
seen in a vision what horrible instru- 
ments his children were to invent to 
torture and to destroy each other he 
would have died of grief.” Coming four 
centuries later, we may go further than 
that. If Adam could have foreseen what 
we are now seeing he would have prayed 
for death that he might never propagate 
his species. 

Three years ago today (July 28) one 


of the oldest and feeblest of men, being 
crowned in the name of God and exer- 
cising the vicarship of Christ in his coun- 
try, signed with his trembling hand the 
proclamation which plunged the world 


into this war. History will concevn itself 
with the cause of his act, but the motive 
assigned for it was that a member of 
his family, a worthy but quite common- 
place Austrian gentleman, as I have 
reason to know and say, had been foully 
done to death. For that crime millions 
have since died, millions been wounded, 
and millions on millions have been 
brought down to the depths. One wonders 
what mad game the world has been play- 
ing. 

Bloodshed is indeed the staple of his- 
tory, and history is the story of how 
often and with what merciless brutality 
the children of men have slain each 
other. But if we could detach ourselves 
from all thought of the impulses with 
which we are prosecuting this war, all 
questions of the righteousness of our 
cause, and conceive of God walking not 
in the garden but in the desert of this 
war-worn world to make a reckoning of 
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the good and bad in the doings of the 
last three years, what audit it would 
seem to be, what lesson such as history 
never before supplied for people who 
have been saying that war has a nobil- 
ity and grandeur of its own, that it is 
productive of more than evil, and is a 
beneficial influence in the betterment of 
mankind! 


The Loss to Civilization 


Think first of the injury the war has 
inflicted on the ordinary conditions of 
civilized existence. During forty-odd 
years preceding Aug. 2, 1914, the chief 
activities of Europe in science, law, leg- 
islation, literature, art, and general in- 
dustry were directed toward protecting 
and purifying human life, making it more 
clean and sweet and secure. There never 
has been a great war that has not 
lowered the standard of existence, but 
during the last three years, by the new 
necessities of modern warfare, from five 
to twenty-five millions of human creat- 
ures have been living a great part of 
their lives in holes in the ground, ex- 
posed to uncleanness and disease that 
belong to the condition of savage man. 

Think next of the loss the war has in- 
flicted on the world’s wealth—not wealth 
that is represented by title deeds or pass 
books or gold and silver coins -in the 
strong-rooms of banks, but only the 
wealth that is necessary to the well- 
being of the race, the natural wealth 
that comes from the soil at the call of 
the sun and rain and changing seasons 
and the plow in the hands of man. There 
has never been a great war that has not 
diminished the sum of this natural 
wealth, but the present war, by the very 
number of nations engaged in it, has 
probably come nearer than any previous 
one to starving a large part of the 
human family. Will the world recover 
from this three years’ loss of its natural 
wealth? Nature works no overtime, the 
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thousand sunrises since August, 1914, 
can never come again. 


Fruits of Labor Destroyed 


Then think of the loss to the world in 
human labor. Every great war has, in 
some measure, paralyzed industrial 
enterprise, but the necessities of modern 
warfare have gone near to killing it 
by submerging nearly all industrial 
enterprise in one sole work of producing 
these munitions of war which have now 
to be supplied in illimitable quantities. 
The ordinary progress of civilization in 
Europe has for the last three years been 
brought well-nigh to a standstill. This, 
too, is a loss that is irretrievable. It has 
yet to be seen if the energies of the 
world can ever make up for it. But the 
waste of human labor is the least part 
of the world’s injury. 

If the output of all the munition fac- 
tories in the world since August, 1914, 
had been sunk to the bottom of the sea 
that would have been waste enough; but 
think of the uses their products have 
been put to. As man does not live by 
bread alone, his first duty after the 
necessities of food and clothing have 
been satisfied is to surround himself 
with those things of beauty and sanctity 
which link his life with the past and 
carry it on to the future. But the busi- 
ness of war is to batter down and burn 
up all such sacred and historic monu- 
ments, and never before has it done its 
work so ruthlessly. Peace builds cities; 
war destroys them. The big guns and 
high explosives of modern warfare, 
thundering and pounding on the habita- 
tions of man, have left vast tracts of 
Europe more bare and barren than the 
fiery desert. Large parts of Belgium, 
Northern France, Serbia, and Galicia, 
lately so full of life and fruitfulness, 
now look as if the rake of hell had gone 
over them. Where there were homes and 
inns and churches in which people lived 
and loved and laughed from generation 
to generation, there is only a wilderness 
of empty space whereon no stone stands 
upon another. Nothing like this has 
happened before in all the mad history 
of war; neither earthquake nor eruption 
ever wrought such ruin. It is irrepar- 
able; no indemnity can restore what has 


been wrecked. Northern Europe may be 
rebuilt, but then it will be another 
Europe. 
is dead. 


The Misery of the War 


Then think of the misery which scenes 
like these involve. Misery is the camp 
follower of all wars. There never has 
been a great war without its train of 
suffering. But the suffering of the 
last three years seems to have had no 
parallel in the human story. Whole 
nations have been plunged into it, and 
the greatest suffering has been that of 
the small and the powerless. 

Man that is born of woman must needs 
feel the ties of blood and brotherhood. 
Hence he gathers his children together 
into groups that have the same faith and 
the same customs and speak the same 
dear tongue. That in the mysterious 
workings of Providence is the origin of 
national spirit and love of motherland. 
It is totally undisturbed by any thought 
of whether she is big or little, strong or’ 
weak. My country is my mother, and, 
therefore, I love her and think her the 
fairest spot the sun shines upon. But 
when war comes in the armor of great 
nations, it has usually no use for such 
emotions. Faith, custom, language, and 
kindred count for nothing against mo- 
mentary military advantage or even the 
lust of a little earth. That was what 
happened three years ago when Austria 
marched over Serbia and Germany over 
Belgium, driving the native-born people 
with their women and little children 
from their smoking homes and scatter- 
ing them over the world. For this, too, 
there can be no possible reparation. 
Misery cannot be paid for. Belgium will 
regain her sovereignty and material 
amends will be made to her, but when 
peace is proclaimed the Belgians will go 
back, not to a country, but to a cemetery. 
Every step of their homeward way will 
be, as the Prime Minister finely said, a 
station of the cross to the scene of Cal- 
vary, and if their resurrection is to 
come, as God grant it may, it will be 
peace, not war, that will bring it. 

Then think of the injury the world has 
sustained during the last three years 
from loss of population. For the propa- 


The past that was alive in it 
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gation of the race and the happiness and 
general well-being of the human family 
nature wants her youngest, strongest, 
bravest, and most resourceful. But these 
are precisely what war demands for its 
work of bloodshed and destruction, de- 
spoiling the world of the flower of its 
manhood. It condemns some to enforced, 
celibacy, some to lifelong injury, and 
many to death. Every great war has com- 
mitted this mad crime against the world 
and its Creator, but surely no war before 
the present one has done it so deliber- 
ately, so self-consciously, so shamelessly, 
and on so great a scale. For this, too, no 
reparation is possible. Gold and silver 
cannot pay for the loss of flesh and 
blood; no accession of territory can atone 
to us for the lives of our dead that lie 
under their wooden crosses along the sea 
in Flanders. The everlasting surf of 
proud if scorching tears that washes that 
consecrated coast will not be stayed by 
indemnities and annexations. When 
peace comes after all this sacrifice of life 
she must bring more than the conquering 
sword in her hand, or the victory will be 
in vain. ‘ 


Then think of the wrong this war has 
done to the moral sense of mankind. 
Every war, whatever its necessity or jus- 
tification, is an outrage on humanity, 
but war in our time as never before in 


man’s history is crime. In the past ages 
there has been much to excuse it. Dif- 
ferences of language, conflicts of faith 
and divisions of space, not to speak of 
more sinister evils, have been sufficient 
to create an atmosphere of mistrust and 
suspicion in which wars have been bred, 
but modern education, travel, commerce, 
literature, and, above all, science, with 
its mysterious and angelic power, as in 
the telegraph, of bringing people in a 
moment into the same place, ought to 
have broken down the barriers that 
separated the nations by showing them 
that they were members one of another, 
with the same joys and sorrows, the same 
weakness in the presence of man’s re- 
lentless enemy, the elements, and the 
same dependence on the Merciful Father 
who is over all. They have not done so. 
War has come with its insensate brutali- 
ties and in a day all the barbed wire 
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fences of ignorance and prejudice have 
been set up afresh, charged with re- 
doubled currents of hatred and malice 
and lust of blood. 

Had one-tenth of all the lives destroyed 
by this three years’ war been swallowed 
up by flood or earthquake, by another 
and more frightful Messina, Galveston, cr 
San Francisco, what a wave of human 
brotherhood would have swept over the 
nations, making the whole world kin! 
But man, not nature, has been the author 
of this tragedy. So the people in Ger- 
many rejoice over the sinking of the 
Lusitania and illuminate the streets of 
Berlin after the slaughter of little 
children in London. What a moral 
catastrophe! Can humanity ever recover 
from it after the bitterness of the last 
three years? Is any reconciliation of 
peoples possible? If not, is real peace 
conceivable? When the end comes, will 
it only be a cessation of activities? 

Shall we of the allied countries ever 
be able to take the hand of a German 
again? In looking to the future of the 
civilized nations must we always think 
and feel as if one hundred millions of 
our fellow-creatures did not exist? Some 
of us who are not visionaries used to 
dream of a day when humanity would 
step out of darkness and put on the 
armor of light. Is that to be another of 
our dead joys and buried hopes on the 
road of life? 


A Glimpse at the Future 


And then think finally of the wrong 
this three years’ war has done to re- 
ligion. For two thousand years faith has 
been working for the Christianization 
of the world.: It has been a long and 
almost hopeless labor in the past with so 
many temporalities to contend against, 
so many pagan impulses to overcome. If 
there is one thing certain about Jesus 
Christ it is that chief among his purposes 
was that of bringing war to an end, of 
substituting for the force of arms the 
force of righteousness. Painfully through 
the ages has religion toiled after that 
great ideal, although again and again it 
has been compelled to see the vicars of 
Christ girding themselves with the sword 
in spite of the rebuke of Gethsemane. 

But in these later days we were tell- 
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ing ourselves that in spite of all the 
machinations of military despotism the 
gospel of peace was sweeping through 
the world. We held conferences to 
celebrate its victorious advance, and 
great German theologians like Harnack 
came to England to preach the doctrine 
of universal pacification. Down to the 
first days of August, 1914, we were 
praying in our churches with a fervor 
and conviction never felt before that God 
would give us peace in our time, that He 
would grant to all nations a spirit of 
unity and concord, that He would save 
us from violent and untimely deaths, and 
above all that His Kingdom might come 
on earth, even as it is in heaven. 

And then—what then? At the first 
blast of war the gospel of peace was 
gone, nations were hardening their 
hearts, clergy, under holy orders from 
the Prince of Peace, were shouldering 
rifles and going out to kill. The Har- 
nacks of Germany, with a blasphemy 
never known before in written or spoken 
words, were calling on God to strengthen 
their arms that they might kill more and 
more Englishmen. And then there came 
three years of rapine, murder, slaughter, 
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rape, and every horror known to hell. 
What ashock if the dead were to awake 
after their long dream of heaven that 
was to right the wrongs and heal the 
wounds of their lives on earth to find 
there was no heaven and no healing. 
Could the shock be greater? Were our 
dreams a delusion? The law of love which 
proceeded from the Cross, was it incon- 
sistent with the laws of life? Did it fail 
us at the last moment? Is the Chris- 
tianization of the world further off than 
ever? Are there two Christianities—one 
for the individual man and the other for 
the State? Will God’s Kingdom ever 
come? Is it useless and foolish to hope 
for the commonwealth of humanity, the 
League of Nations, for the protection of 
the world’s peace? 

Is peace impossible, and will. the war 
last as long as man? 

Thank God, there is reason to think 
that the darkest hour is the hour ke- 
fore dawn, and out of the very blackness 
of the present I see hope for the future, 
such a hope as the world has never 
known before. Man’s days are as a 
span, yet I think some of us will live 
to see not only peace but the end of war. 


Secretary Lansing on Our War Aims 


The United States, for the Sake of Its Own Liberty, 
Must Fight Until German Autocracy Is Broken 


Robert Lansing, Secretary of State, de- 
livered a noteworthy address to 1,600 can- 
didates for commissions as reserve of fi- 
cers at Madison Barracks, Sacket Har- 
bor, N. Y., on July 29,1917. After a few 
introductory sentences, he plunged into 
his theme, saying: 


E are living in the most mo- 
mentous time in all history, in 
a time when the lives and des- 


tinies of nations are in the 
balance, when the civilization which has 
taken centuries to build may crumble 
before the terrible storm which is sweep- 
ing over Europe. We are not only living 
in this critical period, but we, as a nation, 
have become a participant in the strug- 


gle. Having cast our lot on the side of 
the powers allied against the Imperial 
German Government, we will put behind 
our decision the full power and the re- 
sources of the Republic. We intend to 
win in this mighty conflict, and we will 
win because our cause is the cause of 
justice and of right and of humanity. 

I wonder how many of us comprehend 
what the outcome of this war means to 
mankind, or, to bring it nearer to each 
one of us, what it means to our country. 
I sometimes think that there prevail very 
erroneous impressions as to the reasons 
why we entered the war, not the imme- 
diate reasons, but the deep underlying 
reasons which affect the life and future 
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of the United States and of all other lib- 
erty-loving nations throughout the world. 

Of course, the immediate cause of our 
war against Germany was the announced 
purpose of the German Government to 
break its promises as to indiscriminate 
submarine warfare and the subsequent 
renewal of that ruthless method of de- 
struction with increased vigor and bru- 
tality. 

While this cause was in itself sufficient 
to force us to enter the war if we would 
preserve our self-respect, the German 
Government’s deliberate breach of faith 
and its utter disregard of right and life 
had a far deeper meaning, a meaning 
which had been growing more evident as 
the war had progressed and which needed 
but this act of perfidy to bring it home 
to all thinking Americans. The evil char- 
acter of the German Government is laid 
bare before the world. We know now 
that that Government is inspired with 
ambitions which menace human liberty 
and that to gain its end it does not hesi- 
tate to break faith, to violate the most 
sacred rights, or to perpetrate intolerable 
acts of inhumanity. 


Proof of German Perfidy 


It needed but the words reported to 
have been uttered by the German Chan- 
cellor to complete the picture of the 
character of his Government when he 
announced that the only reason why the 
intensified submarine campaign was de- 
layed until February last was that suf- 
ficient submarines could not be built 
before that time to make the attacks on 
commerce efficient. Do you realize that 
this means, if it means anything, that 
the promises to refrain from brutal sub- 
marine warfare which Germany had 
made to the United States were never 
intended to be kept, that they were only 
made in order to gain time in which to 
build more submarines, and that when 
the time came to act the German 
promises were unhesitatingly torn to 
pieces like other “ scraps of paper”? 

It is this disclosure of the character 
of the Imperial German Government 
which is the underlying cause of our 
entry into the war. We had doubted, or 
at least many Americans had doubted, 
the evil purposes of the rulers of Ger- 
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many. Doubt remained no longer. In 
the light of events we could read the 
past and see that for a quarter of a 
century the absorbing ambition of the 
military oligarchy, which was the master 
of the German Empire, was for world 
dominion. Every agency in the fields of 
commerce, industry, science, and diplo- 
macy had been directed by the German 
Government to this supreme end. Philos- 
ophers and preachers taught that the 
destiny of Germany was to rule the 
world, thus preparing the mind of the 
German people for the time when the 
mighty engine which the German Gov- 
ernment had constructed should crush all 
opposition and the German Emperor 
should rule supreme. 


For nearly three years we have 
watched the conduct of the Imperial 
Government, and we have learned more 
and more of the character of that Gov- 
ernment and of its aims. We came very 
slowly to a realizing sense that not only 
was the freedom of the European nations 
at stake but that liberty throughout the 
world was threatened by the powerful 
autocracy which was seeking. to gratify 
its vast ambition. 

Not impulsively, but with deliberation, 
the American people reached the only 
decision which was possible from the 
standpoint of their own national safety. 
Congress declared that a state of war 
existed between the United States and 
the Imperial Government of Germany, 
and this country united with the other 
liberal nations of the earth to crush the 
power which sought to erect on the ruins 
of democracy a world empire greater 
than that of Greece or Rome or the 
Caliphs. 


Quotes President’s Slogan 


The President has said, with the won- 
derful ability which he has to express 
aptly a great thought in a single phrase, 
that “the world must be made safe for 
democracy.” In that thought there is‘ 
more than the establishment of liberty 
and self-government for all nations; 
there is in it the hope of an enduring 
peace. 


I do not know in the annals of history 
an instance where a people, with truly 








democratic institutions, have permitted 
their Government to wage a war of ag- 
gression, a war of conquest. Faithful to 
their treaties, sympathetic with others 
seeking self-development, real democra- 
cies, whether monarchical or republican 
in their forms of government, desire 
peace with their neighbors and with all 
mankind. 

Were every people on earth able to 
express their will there would be no wars 
of aggression, and, if there were no wars 
of aggression, then there would be no 
wars, and lasting peace would come to 
this earth. The only way that a people 
can express their will is through demo- 
cratic institutions. Therefore, when the 


world is made safe for democracy, when. 


that great principle prevails, universal 
peace will be an accomplished fact. 

No nation or people will benefit more 
than the United, States when that time 
comes. But it has not yet come. A great 
people, ruled in thought and word as 
well as in deed by the most sinister Gov- 
ernment of modern times, are straining 
every nerve to supplant democracy by 
the autocracy which they have been 
taught to worship. 

When will the German people awaken 
to the truth? When will they arise in 
their might and cast off the yoke and 
become their own masters? I fear that 
it will not be until the physical might of 
the united democracies of the world has 
destroyed forever the evil ambitions of 
the military rulers of Germany and 
liberty triumphs over its arch enemy. 

And yet, in spite of these truths which 
have been brought to light in these last 
three years, I wonder how many Amer- 
icans feel that our democracy is in peril; 
that our liberty needs protection; that 
the United States is in real danger from 
the malignant forces which are seeking 
to impose their will upon the world, as 
they have upon Germany and her de- 
ceived allies. 

Let us understand once for all that 
this is no war to establish an abstract 
principle of right. It is a war in which 
the future of the United States is at 
stake. If any one among you has the idea 
that we are fighting others’ battles and 
not our own, the sooner he gets away 


from that idea the better it will be for 
him, the better it will be for all of us. 


Germany Menaces America 


Imagine Germany victor in Europe 
because the United States remained 
neutral. Who, then, think you, would 
be the next victim of those who are seek- 
ing to be masters of the whole earth? 
Would not this country, with its enor- 
mous wealth, arouse the cupidity of an 
impoverished, though triumphant, Ger- 
many? Would not this democracy be 
the only obstacle between the autocratic 
rulers of Germany and their supreme 
ambition? Do you think that they would 
withhold their hand from so rich a 
prize? 

Let me, then, ask you, would it be 
easier or wiser for this country single- 
handed to resist a German Empire flushed 
with victory and with great armies and 
navies at its command than to unite with 
the brave enemies of that empire in end- 
ing now and for all time this menace te 
our future? 

Primarily, then, every man _ who 
crosses the ocean to fight on foreign 
soil against the armies of the German 
Emperor goes forth to fight for his coun- 
try and for the preservation of those 
things for which our forefathers were 
willing to die. To those who thus offer 
themselves we owe the same debt that 
we owe to those men who in the past 
fought on American soil in the cause 
of liberty. No, not the same debt, but a 
greater one. It calls for more patriotism, 
more self-denial, and a truer vision to 
wage war on distant shores than to repel 
an invader or defend one’s home. 


I know that some among you may con- 
sider the idea that Germany would at- 
tack us if she won this war to be im- 
probable; but let him who doubts remem- 
ber that the improbable, yes, the impos- 
sible, has been happening in this war 
from the beginning. If you had been told 
prior to August, 1914, that the German 
Government would disregard its solemn 
treaties and send its armies into Belgium, 
would wantonly burn Louvain, would 
murder defenseless people, would extort 
ransoms from conquered cities, would 
carry away men and women into slavery, 
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would, like Vandals of old, destroy some 
of history’s most cherished monuments, 
and would with malicious purpose lay 
waste the fairest fields of France and 
Belgium, you would have indignantly de- 
nied the possibility. You would have ex- 
claimed that Germans, lovers of art and 
learning, would never permit such foul 
deeds. Today you know that the unbe- 
lievable has happened, that all these 
crimes have been committed, not under 
the impulse of passion, but under official 
orders. 


Atrocities and Iron Crosses 


Again, if you had been told before 
the war that German submarine com- 
manders would sink peaceful vessels of 
commerce and send to sudden death men, 
women, and little children, you would 
have declared such scientific brutality to 
be impossible. Or, if you had been told 
that German aviators would fly over 
thickly populated cities scattering mis- 
siles of death and destruction, with no 
other purpose than to terrorize the inno- 
cent inhabitants, you would have de- 


nounced the very thought as unworthy 


of belief and as a calumny upon German 
honor. Yet, God help us, these things 
have come to pass, and Iron Crosses 
have r-warded the perpetrators. 


But there is more, far more, which 
might be added to this record of un- 
believable things which the German Gov- 
ernment has done. I only need to men- 
tion the attempt of the Foreign Office 
at Berlin to bribe Mexico to make war 
upon us by promising her American ter- 
ritory. It was only one of many in- 
trigues which the German Government 
was carrying on in many lands. Spies 
and conspirators were sent throughout 
the world. Civil discord was encouraged 
to weaken the potential strength of 
nations which might be obstacles to the 
lust of Germany’s rulers for world 
mastery. Those of German blood who 
owed allegiance to other countries were 
appealed to to support the Fatherland, 
which beloved name masked the military 
clique at Berlin. 

Some day I hope that the whole tale 
may be told. It will be an astounding 
tale, indeed. But enough has been told 
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so that there no longer remains the 
shadow of a doubt as to the character 
of Germany’s rulers, of their amazing 
ambition for world empire and of their 
intense hatred for democracy. 

The day has gone by when we can 
measure possibilities by past experi- 
ences or when we believe that any physi- 
cal obstacle is so great or any moral in- 
fluence is so potent as to cause the Ger- 
man autocracy to abandon its mad pur- 
pose of world conquest. 

It was the policy of those who plotted 
and made ready for the time to ac- 
complish the desire of the German rulers 
to lull into false security the great 
nations which they intended to subdue, 
so that when the storm broke they would 
be unprepared. How well they succeeded 
you know. But democracy no longer 
sleeps. It is fully awake to the menace 
which threatens it. The American people, 
trustful and friendly, were reluctant to 
believe that imperialism again threatened 
the peace ana liberty of the world. Con- 
viction came to them at last, and with it 
prompt action. The American Nation 
arrayed itself with the other great de- 
mocracies of the earth against the genius 
of evil which broods over the destinies of 
Central Europe. 


America’s High Resolve 


No thought of material gain and no 
thought of material loss impelled this 
action. Inspired by the highest motives, 
American manhood prepared to risk all 
for the right. I am proud of my country. 
I am proud of my countrymen. I am 
proud of our national character. With 
lofty purpose, with patriotic fervor, with 
intense earnestness, the American de- 
mocracy has drawn the sword, which it 
will not sheathe until the baneful forces 
of absolutism go down defeated and 
broken. 

Who can longer doubt—and there have 
been many who have doubted in these 
critical days—the power of that eternal 
spirit of freedom which lives in every 
true American heart? 

My friends, I am firmly convinced that 
the independence of no nation is sure, 
that the liberty of no individual is sure, 
until the military despotism, which holds 
the German people in the hollow of its 
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A photograph taken of King George and Admiral Sir David Beatty, 
Commander-in-Chief of the British battle fleet, during 
the King’s visit to the fleet in June, 1917 
(Photo International Film Service) 





The new First Lord of the British Admiralty, in succession to Sir 
Edward Carson. Sir Eric Geddes was previously Controller of the 
Navy. As a Minister he has had to be elected to Parliament 
(Photo Press Illustrating Service) 
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hand, has been made impotent and harm- 
less forever. Appeals to justice, to moral 
obligation, to honor, no longer avail with 
such a power. There is but one way to 
restore peace to the world, and that is 
by overcoming the physical might of Ger- 
man imperialism by force of arms. 

For its own safety, as well as for the 
cause of human liberty, this great Repub- 
lic is marshaling its armies and prepar- 
ing with all its vigor to aid in ridding 
Germany, as well as the world, of the 
most ambitious and most unprincipled 
autocracy which has arisen to stay the 
wheels of progress and imperil Christian 
civilization. 

It is to this great cause you, who are 
present here tonight, like thousands of 
other loyal Americans, have dedicated 
yourselves. Upon each one of you much 
depends. You are going forth into foreign 
lands, not only as guardians of the flag 
of your country and of the liberties of 
your countrymen, but as guardians of the 
national honor of the United States. 
American character will be judged by 
your conduct, American spirit by your 
deeds. As you maintain yourselves coura- 
geously and honorably, so will you bring 
glory to the flag which we all love as the 
emblem of our national unity and inde- 
pendence. 


Reward of the Soldier 


It is in the toil and danger of so great 
an adventure as you are soon to experi- 
ence that a man’s true character will be- 
come manifest. He will be brought face 


to face with the realities. The little 
things which once engrossed his thought 
and, called forth his energies will be for- 
gotten in the stern events of his new life. 
The sternness of it all will not deprive 
him of the satisfaction which comes from 
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doing his best. As he found gratification 
and joy in the peaceful pursuits of the 
old life, so will he find a deeper gratifica- 
tion and a greater joy in serving his 
country loyally and doing his part in 
molding the future. 

And when your task is completed, when 
the grim days of battle are over, and you 
return once more to the quiet life of your 
profession or occupation, which you have 
so generously abandoned at your coun- 
try’s call, you will find in the gratitude 
of your countrymen an ample reward for 
the great sacrifice which you have made. 

If enthusiasm and ardor can make suc- 
cess sure, then we, Americans, have no 
cause for anxiety, no reason to doubt the 
outcome of the conflict. But enthusiasm 
and ardor are not all; they must be 
founded on a profound conviction of the 
righteousness of your cause and on an 
implicit faith that the God of Battles will 
strengthen the arm of him who fights for 
the right. 

In the time of stress and peril, when 
a man stands face to face with death in 
its most terrible forms, God will not 
desert him who puts his trust in Him. 
It is at such a time that the eternal 
verities will be disclosed. It is then, when 
you realize that existence is more than 
this life and that over our destinies 
watches an all-powerful and compassion- 
ate God, you will stand amidst the storm 
of battle unflinching and unafraid. 

There is no higher praise that can be 
bestowed upon a soldier of the Republic 
than to say that he served his country 
faithfully and trusted in his.God. Such 
I earnestly hope will be the praise to 
which each of you will be entitled when 
peace returns to this suffering earth and 
mankind rejoices that the world is made 
safe for democracy. 


SN 





War for American Honor and Lives 


Senator Borah on Our War Aims 


Senator Borah of Idah}d delivered a remarkable speech in the Senate on July 26, 1917, 
during the debate on rivercand harbor appropriations, in which he warned Congress and the 
nation against useless expenditures, at the same time stating just. what were the issues for 
which Americans were aboué to offer their blood and treasure on the battlefields of Europe. 
All the essential parts of the speech are given below. 


The debate having brought Mr. Borah 
to the point where he warned the Senate 
that the millions of waste in the River 
and Harbor bill might be a cause of dis- 
aster, he continued: 


y tine has up to the present 
time issued war bonds to the 
amount of $18,740,000,000. France 

has issued $10,532,000,000 of 
bonds, Germany has issued $13,400,000,- 

000 of bonds, Russia has issued $7,896,- 

000,000 of bonds, Italy has issued $2,520,- 

000,000 of bonds, Austria has issued $3,- 

659,000,000 of bonds, and the United 

States will add to it this year in the way 

of bonds in all probability to the amount 

of at least $10,000,000,000. You have, Mr. 

President, the stupendous, almost in- 

comprehensible burden of $66,747,000,000 

in the way of bonded indebtedness upon 
the countries named that are engaged in 
this war. Calculate the annual interest 
on this and you get some conception of 

this burden. * * * 

In view of the fact that the countries 
with which we are now allied are raising 
apparently every dollar that they can, 
but must necessarily vote these large 
issues of bonds, and in view of the fact 
that we have already incurred obliga- 
tions or provided for expenditures ap- 
proaching $17,000,000,000, as a matter of 
patriotism, in the simple discharge of the 
most simple duty which devolves upon 
us we ought to insist that every item of 
appropriations which passes through this 
body shall have stamped upon it “ neces- 
sity ”; that no item which cannot be said 
to be absolutely necessary to the success- 
ful carrying on of the war ought to pass, 
and that to pass it would be an act in 
disregard of the imminent urgency which 
confronts this country. 

Mr. President, there never has been a 
time in this struggle, from the first day 


of August, 1914, until this present hour, 
when the outlook was so serious and 
menacing to the Allies as it is at this 
time. There has never been an instant 
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so calculated to call forth patriotic effort, 
to enlist the unselfish zeal of those who 
have to do with the guiding of their 
country’s affairs as this present time. 
Russia has for all practical purposes at 
this hour, for the present at least, passed 
out of the conflict. Her internal diffi- 
culties have made it practically impos- 
sible for her to be of effect upon the 
fighting line. That vast body of people, 
upon whom all interested in this war 
upon the side of the Allies depended so 
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much and from whom they expected so 
much has by reason of the situation at 
home practically left the battle front. 


New Crisis Due to Russia 


What does that mean to the people of 
the United States? Could a more serious 
message come over the wires at any time, 
one involving more nearly the lives of 
millions of our boys, than the fact that 
Russia is breaking down? If there is 
efficacy in prayer in such things as these, 
the American people may well offer up a 
silent prayer at this hour for the 
guidance and the preservation and the 
success of Kerensky. If this gallant 
leader, standing now at the head of his 
disorganized forces, meets either the 
assassin’s bullet or failure in other ways, 
it means a leaven which will disorganize 
and demoralize the situation beyond any 
power that language can portray. It 
means, Mr. President, that in all proba- 
bility a million American boys in addi- 
tion will find graves upon European soil. 

No more serious situation, Sir, could 
confront warring nations than that which 
confronts the Allies at this hour. In the 
minds of some it may not be considered 
wise to say so, but the situation is here, 
and I am one of those who believe that 
we should speak truthfully and plainly 
to those who must pay our taxes and 
fight our battles. The hour of sacrifice 
has arrived, and, being here, will the 
Senate of the United States linger and 
parley, Sir, over money to go into Fish 
Creek, Tombigbee Creek, or some other 
inconsequential and worthless water- 
ways? Will the American Senate delay 
for a single hour to cut away all un- 
necessary and idle things which impede 
progress or add unnecessary burdens and 
meet this situation as it is necessary for 
us to meet it in order to solve the prob- 
lem? Shall we rise to the invitations of 
this solemn and awful hour or shall we 
still trifle with selfish and immaterial 
matters as the storm comes on? 

But that is not all, Mr. President. Not 
only has Russia for the present time 
passed out of this war, but the submarine 
problem, which, it was hoped a few 
weeks ago, might by this time be well 
upon its way to a successful solution, in- 
stead of being favorable to the Allies is 
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distinctly favorable to the Teuton powers. 
I read in the reliable papers this morn- 
ing that, instead of the amount of ton- 
nage sunk decreasing, it is increasing 
day by day, and thus, while the Russian 
forces are breaking away from the fight- 
ing line, the submarines of the Teuton 
powers are spreading havoc upon the 
seas, and France is being fought almost 
to her knees, though displaying again 
and again courage and heroism such as 
have never been excelled in the history of 
the world. 


[Here Mr. Borah reviewed the work of 
German submarines, estimating the sink- 
ings at 9,000,000 tons a year, and con- 
tinued]: 


America’s Peace Terms 


This is not a propitious time, gener- 
ally speaking, to discuss peace or to pro- 
pose peace if we intend to have that 
peace which is permanent and which en- 
dures. With an enemy that is apparently 
marching on to victory, we shall hardly 
be listened to upon their part; we can- 
not discuss peace with them; * * * 
but I think this much ought to be said, 
lest I be misunderstood: I am not so 
sure but that the time has come when the 
American people should have presented 
to them more definitely and specifically 
the terms and conditions upon which we 
are fighting the war and the terms and 
conditions upon which we would cease to 
fight it. I believe that there ought to be 
laid before our people a more specific 
program as to what we propose to attain, 
as to what we propose to accomplish, and 
as to the terms and conditions upon 
which the war, so far as America is 
concerned, can end. I think we ought to 
say in as clear terms as possible just 
what America demands as a prerequisite 
of peace. 

I say this, not, Sir, with the view of 
dealing with Germany or with the ex- 
pectation that she would accept from us 
at this time any proposal which we might | 
submit, but I say it in behalf of our own 
people and of permitting them to know 
definitely and specifically the things for 
which they are expected to fight and the 
things which shall constitute the end of 
their task. We cannot carry on this war, 
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in my judgment, without a thoroughly 
aroused and sustained public opinion in 
favor of the war, which does not at this 
time exist; and one of the reasons, in my 
opinion, why it does not exist is because 
of the nebulous and uncertain terms and 
conditions upon which:we are supposed 
to be in the war, and the utter want of 
knowledge as to what conditions will take 
us out of the war. No one seems to know 
what will constitute the end. America 
ought to hold the reins of peace every 
hour and at all times. 


The Real American Issue 


Mr. President, Viviani, in that remark- 
able address bidding farewell to the 
American people, told us that the great 
mistake the German Government made 
was in not knowing the French and Eng- 
glish people; that they sent their Ambas- 
sadors to France and England to study 
government and to practice the arts of 
diplomacy, but they misunderstood or did 
not read at all the noble qualities of the 
masses. Let us not as a Government 
make that same fatal mistake with refer- 
Let us keep in 


ence to our own people. 
mind that the ways of Government and 
the paths of diplomacy overshadowed by 
no sacrifice are often far from the sad 
and dusty lanes down which the people 


march to war. Government and diplo- 
macy may be interested in the future of 
Constantinople and the Bagdad Railway, 
but out yonder in the open, where every 
move toward war means sorrow and sac- 
rifice, where families are to be separated 
and broken, where husband and brother 
and son are to be offered upon the altar, 
that altar must be our country—you 
must speak to them of things of home 
and of the flag, you must give them an 
American issue for which to die. 

After we have declared war and 
taken the steps upon the part of the 
Government which necessarily follow, 
we come then to deal with another 
world entirely. We leave the field of 
form and formality and find ourselves 
in the world of the concrete, of the real, 
where hearts throb and grieve and men 
are preparing to suffer and die. From 
this forward you must deal with the 
man on the street, in the field, and in 
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the factory; the man of simple and 
fixed but noble national instincts; the 
man, bless God! in whose moral and in- 
tellectual fibre are ingrained the teach- 
ings and traditions and aspirations of a 
century of national life—a national life 
separate, distinct, exceptional, and sub- 
lime. 


Fighting for Our Own Rights 


You will not change these things over 
night. The American citizen must live 
his character; you cannot transplant in 
a few weeks the habits and ideas, the 
methods and ways, of other people. We 
have our allies, and with them a com- 
mon purpose; but America is_ still 
America, with her own institutions, her 
individuality, the moral and intellectual 
conceptions of her own people; she is 
still a sun and not a satellite. 


Sir, if our own institutions are not at 
stake, if the security of our own country 
is not involved, if we as a people and 
as a nation are not fighting for our 
own rights and the honor and lives of 
our own people, our declaration of war 
was a bold and impudent betrayal of a 
whole people, and its further continu- 
ance a conspiracy against every home 
in the land. * * * 

A few weeks ago Russia made a dec- 
laration in favor of peace based upon no 
indemnities and no annexations. It found 
no response from any one of her allies. 
In my humble judgment, the United 
States could not have taken a more im- 
portant and effective step than to have 
indorsed the proposition which Russia at 
that time put out to the world. Some 
noted exceptions, some of which, I have 
no doubt, Russia herself would have ac- 
cepted, could have been noted, but the 
principle maintained. It is my opinion 
that if the United States had taken a 
bold stand at that time in favor of that 
principle Russia would be in 100 per 
cent. better condition as a fighting force 
today than she is. But the impression 
immediately obtained that certain influ- 
ences prevented the United States from 
defining its position, waiting upon other 
powers which were directing the course 
of this war. And there is abroad in this 
land now the belief that we must fight 
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on and on until captured colonies and 
certain territory are adjusted. Sir, I 
warn you now, do not let that idea be- 
come fastened in the minds of our people. 


Because Americans Were Murdered 


Mr. President, I can only speak for 
myself and for myself alone. But speak- 
ing for myself, I did not vote for war 
out of sympathy for France, much as I 
sympathize with and greatly as I admire 
that brave and chivalrous people. I voted 
for war because our own rights had been 
trampled under foot, because our own 
people had been murdered, and because 
we were warned that the slaughter was 
to be renewed. I could see nothing un- 
der those conditions in the future but 
continued wrongs, dishonor, and complete 
national degradation. I did not vote for 
war that we might spread democracy 
over Europe, though, in common with all 
my countrymen, I presume, I would be 
glad to see every King and every Em- 
peror and every Prince exiled from 
among men and the last vestige of dy- 
nastic power swept into the refuse of 
history. 

I voted for war to preserve and make 
safe our own blessed Republic, to give 
honor and dignity and security to this 
democracy of ours, and to keep it if we 
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could as our fathers transmitted it, whole 
and triumphant. I felt that self-respect 
was the very breath of life of a democ- 
racy, that while other Governments might 
continue on in humiliation, and even in 
degradation, without self-respect a dem- 
ocracy could not long endure. I felt that 
a free Republic living alone and existing 
only in the affection and the devotion 
of the citizen could not long survive the 
day when that Republic should refuse to 
defend the rights and protect the lives 
of its citizens. So I voted for war be- 
cause the most vital thing in our na- 
tional life was and is involved, and for 
no other reason on earth would I have 
cast that vote and aided in plunging our 
nation into the midst of this world con- 
flict. 


As I view it, from that hour this was 
no longer a European war to settle and 
adjust European affairs, to rehabilitate 
European nations, but an American war, 
to be carried on, prolonged, or ended 
according to American interests, and to 
be adjusted upon American principles, 
and to settle, once and we hope for all 
time, that while slow to wrath we are 
swift to avenge those wrongs which chal- 
lenge national honor and imperil the se- 
curity of our own people. 


“America Will Make No Difference ” 


Dr. Kahl, a Professor of Law at the University of Berlin, delivered a lecture 


in July on “ The Turning Point of the World War.” 


He was reported as saying: 


The turning point of the war has arrived—that is to say, the climax is 


passed, andsthe scales are fixed in our favor. 
the German victory is waving to us. 


We can say deliberately that 
Our enemies are many. Our latest 


enemies have been forced to come in as economic satellites of our main ene- 
mies. It is only the old enemies that seriously count in calculations about 
the result and end of the compaign; among them is Wilson, who was always 
playing false. Such a nature as his is repulsive to the German character. 
At the turning point of the world war, however, the fact that we are at war 
with America will make no difference—not even if the much-trumpeted 
200,000 men come over the sea. With just conviction and hope we can cry 
to the peace hypocrite on the warpath, “ Too late! ” 





The Battle of the Chancelleries 


British Premier’s Attack on New German Chan- 


cellor’s First Speech Opens a Many-Sided Debate 


REMIER LLOYD GEORGE, speak- 
ing at a patriotic demonstration 
in Queen’s Hall, London, on Bel- 
gium’s Independence Day, July 21, 

1917, characterized the recent speech of 
the German Chancellor, Dr. Michaelis, 
as a sham, facing both ways, and de- 
clared that he did not wish the Germans 
to “harbor any delusions that they are 
going to put Great Britain out of this 
fight until liberty has been re-established 
throughout the world.” The German 
speech in question was delivered in the 
Reichstag on July 19, and its essential 
portions will be found in the August 
issue of this magazine. Toward the end 
of his speech Mr. Lloyd George said that 
the Germans were making the same mis- 
take in underestimating America’s efforts 
in the war as they had made about 
Great Britain in the beginning: 

They said that we wouldn’t fight, and if 
we would we couldn’t. We had no army 
and we couldn’t raise one, and they 
needn’t worry about Britain. I think 
they have discovered their mistake about 
us, and now they are just going through 
the same process with America. 

I want to put this to them: If Great 
Britain, not a very large country, while 
she is maintaining and equipping and even 
building up equipment for an army of 
millions afield and in reserve in full 
fighting array, while she is maintaining 
the largest navy in the world, can ore 
ganize in the third year of an exhausting 
war to turn out millions of tons of new 
shipping, is America, with twice the popu- 
lation of this country, with endless natural 
resources, going to be beaten merely be- 
cause she puts forth no effort? The man 
who talks like that knows not America; 
otherwise he would not say it: 


Brighter Days for Belgium: 


The other essential portions of Mr, 
Lloyd George’s speech are as follows: 


Three years—even of agony—are not long 
in the life of a nation, and the deliverance 
of Belgium is assuredly coming, and when 
it comes that deliverance must be com- 
plete. France owes it, Britain owes it, 
Europe owes it, the civilization of the 


world owes it to Belgium that her dee 
liverance shall be complete. 

What have we got in the way? There is 
a new Chancellor. The Junker has thrown 
the old Chancellor into the waste-paper 
basket with his scrap of paper and they 
are lying there side by side. You will not 
have to wait long before Junkerdom will 
follow. What hope is there in his speech 
of peace—I mean an honorable peace, 
which is the only possible peace? Itisa 
dexterous speech. A facing-all-ways 
speech. There are phrases for those who 
earnestly desire peace—many. But they 
are phrases which the military powers of 
Germany will understand—phrases about 
making the frontier of Germany secure. 
That is the phrase which annexed Al- 
sace-Lorraine; that is the phrase which 
has drenched Europe with blood from 
1914; that is the phrase which, if they 
dare, will annex Belgium; and that is the 
phrase which will once more precipitate 
Europe into a welter of blood within a 
generation unless that phrase is wiped 
out of the statesmanship of Europe. 


Herr Michaelis’s Phrases 


There are phrases for men of democratic 
mind in that speech—many. He was calling 
men from the Reichstag to co-operate 
with the Government; they were even to 
get office, men of all parties and men of 
democratic sentiment. But there were 
phrases to satisfy the Junkers—to other 
men nothing. There was to be no parting 
with imperialistic rights. Ah! They will 
call men from the Reichstag to office, but 
they will be not Ministers, but clerks. It 
is the speech of a man waiting on the 
military situation, and let the Allies— 
Russia, Britain, France, Italy, all of them 
—bear that in mind. It is a speech that 
can be made better by improving the 
military situation. If the Germans win in 
the west, if they destroy the Russian Army 
in the east, if their friends the Turks 
drive Britain out of Mesopotamia, if the 
U-boats sink more merchant ships, then 
that speech, believe me, means annexation 
all round and military autocracy more 
firmly established than ever. But, on the 
other hand, should the German Army be 
driven back in the west, be beaten in the 
east, and should their friends the Turks 
fail in Bagdad, and the submarines be a 
failure on the high seas, that speech is all 
right. We must all help to make that a 
good speech. There are possibilities in it 
of excellence. Let us help Dr. Michaelis; 
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let us give our assistance to the new 
Chancellor to make his first speech a real 
success. But for the moment it means 
that the military party has won. 


Guarantees of Peace 


I want to repeat in another form a 
statement which I made before. What 
manner of Government they choose to 
rule over them is entirely the business of 
the German people themselves; but what 
manner of Government we can trust to 
make peace with is our business. De- 
mocracy is in itself a guarantee of peace, 
and if you cannot get it in Germany then 
we must secure other guarantees as a sub- 
stitute. The German Chancellor’s speech 
shows, in my judgment, that those who 
are in charge of affairs in Germany have 
for the moment elected for war. 

There is no hope for Belgium in that 
speech. It is not even mentioned. The 
phraseology is full of menace to Belgium. 
All that about making their frontiers 
secure—which took Metz and Strasburg 
away, and will take Liége and the control 
over Antwerp again—that is not a phrase 
of good omen for Belgium. All that about 
the necessity of seeing that the economic 
interests of Germany are secure means 
that, even if they restore Belgium, their 
restoration will be a sham. The deter- 
mination of the Allies is this, that Bel- 
gium must be restored as a free and an 
independent people. Belgium must be a 
people and not a protectorate. We must 
not have a Belgian scabbard for the Prus- 
sian sword. The sceptre must be Belgian, 
the sword must be Belgian, the scabbard 
must be Belgian, the soul must be Belgian, 

I read that speech, as it was my duty 
to read it once, twice, thrice, to seek 
anything in it which would give hope for 
an end of this bloodshed, and I see a sham 
independence for Belgium, a sham de- 
mocracy for Germany, a sham peace for 
Europe; and I say Europe has not sacri- 
ficed millions of her gallant sons to set 
up on soil consecrated by their blood a 
mere sanctuary for shams. 


Vanishing German Illusions 


The German Chancellor tries to stimue 
late the courage of his people by doping 
them with illusions. Germany will find 
that her new hopes are just such illusions 
as the others that have been dispelled. 
Paris in six weeks—that is gone. The cir- 
cumvention of our blockade by opening 
up the route to Bagdad and to the reserves 
of the East—that is gone. The Zeppelin 
raids—where are they? And now it is the 
Turks and the U-boats, both equally bar- 
barous and good company, the one for the 
other. The U-boats are to put England 
out of business. Owing to the submarine 
attacks, according to the German Chan- 
cellor, we cannot last much longer. I am 
sorry to disillusion him at the outset of his 
career. But truth compels me to do it. 


Gradually, but surely, we are increasing 
our production and decreasing our losses 
in ships. 

We are a slow people; we are not very 
quick at the outset, but we are difficult to 
beat when we begin; and certainly I think 
Germany has underrated our intelligence, 
our industry, and-our determination. * * * 

There has been a change, a more sig- 
nificant change than that of the substitu- 
tion of Dr. Michaelis for Bethmann Holl- 
weg, and that is the change which has 
been announced just a few hours ago. That 
brilliant young Russian statesman, the 
outstanding figure of the Russian revolu- 
tion, the man whose inspiration has re- 
generated and revived Russian military 
forces, has succeeded to the leadership of 
the Russian democracy. In the great 
coming struggle in the east and in the 
west, every German soldier must know 
in his heart that if he falIS he will be 
dying for military autocracy in fighting 
against the federation of free peoples. 
On the other hand every Belgian soldier, 
every French soldier, every Russian sol- 
dier knows that he is risking his life for 
the freedom and independence of his native 
land. Every British, every American, 
every Portuguese soldier knows that he 
will be fighting side by side with the 
others for international right and justice 
‘throughout the world, and it is that grow- 
ing conviction more even than the knowl- 
edge of vast unexhausted resources which 
gives them all heart—it gives us heart 
-—to go on fighting to the end, knowing 
full well that the future of mankind is our 
trust to maintain and to defend. 


Commons Rejects Resolution 


The attitude of the British House of 
Commons toward a peace move initiated 
by Germany was shown July 26, when by 
a vote of 148 to 19 it defeated the follow- 
ing resolution, moved by James Ramsay 
Macdonald, Socialist and Labor Member 
for Leicester: 


That, in view of the resolution passed by 
the representatives of the German people 
assembled in the Reichstag, to the effect 
that, putting aside the thought of ac- 
quisition of territory by force, the Reichs- 
tag is striving for a peace of understand- 
ing and lasting reconciliation of nations; 
that with such a peace, political, economic, 
and financial usurpation are incompatible, 
also that the Reichstag repudiates all 
plans which aim at the economic isolation 
and tying down of nations after the war, 
this House declares that this statement ex- 
presses the principles for which this 
country has stood throughout, and calls 
upon the Government, in conjunction with 
the Allies, to restate their peace terms 
accordingly; and, further, it declares 
that the Allies should accept the Russian 
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proposal that the forthcoming allied con- 
ference on war aims shall comprise repre- 
sentatives of the peoples and not solely 
spokesmen of the Governments. 


Former Premier Asquith, in discussing 
the resolution, welcomed the news that a 
conference would be held early in the 
Autumn on the invitation of the Russian 
Government. Nothing but good could 
come of a plain restatement of the Allies’ 
aims in a good cause. Two new facts of 
the present year, first, that Russia had 
ceased forever to be autocratic, and, sec- 
ond, the appearance, with all her moral 
and material forces, of the United States 
in the struggle, had a direct and practi- 
cal bearing upon the opinion of the world 
as to the sincerity of the Allies’ aims. He 
continued: 


Earnestly as we desire peace, no peace 
is worth having which would restore, 
under some thin disguise, the precarious 
status quo ante bellum and would leave 
countries like Belgium, Serbia, and Greece 
at the mercy of dynastic intrigue or 
under the menace of military coercion. 
It would be premature and futile to 
grapple in detail with the geographical 
problems eventually to be solved. 

The principle clearly agreed to by every 
one of the Allies is that in any rearrange- 
ment made the governing principle ought 
to be the interests and the wishes of 
the populations affected. But is that 
principle acceptable to the Central 
Powers? Is Germany prepared not only 
to evacuate Belgium but to make repara- 
tion for the colossal mischief and damage 
which accompanied her devastating occu- 
pation and the practical enslavement of 
a large portion of the Belgian people? 
Is she vrepared not only to do that but 
to restore to Belgium not a pretense of 
but absolute independence? 


Other Official Replies 


The speech of Bonar Law dealt large- 


ly with the Russian crisis. He said that 
all the nations engaged were staggering 
under the blow, but that the resources 
of the Allies were sufficient to make it 
absolutely certain that, unless their 
hearts failed them, they must secure the 
results for which they had entered the 
war. The struggle had reached a point 
where it was a question of staying power, 
and in this matter he had absolute con- 
fidence in the Allies. 


Another official reply to Chancellor 
Michaelis is contained in the latter part 
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of a summary of war events prepared for 
The Associated Press by Sir Edward 
Carson, British Minister without port- 
folio, under date of July 29. After de- 
claring that the Russian revolution and 
the entry of the United States into the 
war were the two great events of the 
year, he said: 


The immediate effect of the Russian 
revolution, from a military point of view, 
gives cause for great anxiety and has, up 
to the present, proved disastrous. But it 
must be borne in mind that the Govern- 
ment of the late Russian Emperor was 
hatching positive treachery ‘to the alli- 
ance and would have caused much greater 
disaster to us by concluding separate 
peace with Germany. 


The revolution, even from a military 
point of view, has been far better than 
the régime which it displaced. And, from 
a political and social point of view, we in 
England welcome it without reserve. We 
are confident that the inevitable disturb- 
ance which accompanies every revolution 
when the seat of existing authority is 
overturned will settle into constitutional 
order based on free democratic institu- 
tions and that as soon as this is brought 
about the ingrained patriotism of the Rus- 
sian people, combined with their splendid 
military qualities, proved on a thousand 
battlefields, once more will bring that 
ereat country into line in effective co-op- 
eration with her allies in striking at the 
common enemy of all. 


The Russian revolution, moreover, has 
drawn a clear-cut line between the con- 
tending nations, ranging them as the de- 
fenders of democracy on one side and as 
its assailants on the other. This aspect 
of the struggle, of course, has been most 
strongly emphasized by the action of 
America in joining the alliance against 
the Central Empires and Turkey. 


America’s Momentous Decision 


The momentous decision of the United 
States that no alternative remained to her 
but to take up arms against Germany is 
one of the greatest events in the history 
of the world. Previous to taking it she 
had proved by a long course of patient 
statesmanship how deeply seated was her 
abhorrence of war and her idealism in the 
conduct of international affairs. Nothing 
but persistent and openly avowed adop- 
tion by Germany of a policy of public 
crime and flagrant violation of neutral 
rights would have driven America into 
the war. 

The utterances of President Wilson have 
nobly vindicated the moral basis of the 
alliance against Germany, and we have 
full confidence that America’s moral sup- 
port will, in good time, be backed by ma- 
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terial aid of overwhelming power which 
will make an end of all doubts as to the 
completeness of the victory attainable by 
the Allies. 

We. feel sure that the American people 
realize as clearly as we do ourselves that 
no peace can be lasting which is not the 
fruit of a complete and unquestionable 
military victory. The new German Chan- 
cellor has shown that neither the German 
Government nor the German people is yet 
prepared for any such peace. They still 
hope to make civilization and democracy 
surrender to the black flag. 


It would be foolish to deny that the 


‘submarine menace is an exceedingly grave 


one; but it will be defeated as every other 
German expedient has been defeated in 
the three years of war we now have 
passed through. 

We enter on the fourth year in a spirit 
of confident determination to see -this 
thing through until we have attained the 
aims we proclaimed at the beginning, 
which could not be better summarized 
than in President Wilson’s pregnant 
phrase to “‘ make the world safe for de- 
mocracy.”’ 


Reply of Dr. Michaelis to Lloyd George 


Dr. Georg Michaelis, the German Im- 
perial Chancellor, summoned a large 
number of newspaper men to his office 
in Berlin on July 29 and made the fol- 
lowing declaration and countercharges: 

The speech of David Lloyd George, the 
British Premier, at Queen’s Hall, London, 
and the recent debate in the British House 
of Commons again have proved with in- 
disputable clearness that Great Britain 
does not desire peace by agreement and 
understanding, but only a conclusion of 
the war which means the enslavement of 
Germany to the arbitrary violence of our 
enemies. 

Proof of this may be seen in the fact 
that Sir Edward Carson recently declared 
in Dublin that negotiations with Germany 
could begin only after the retirement of 
German troops beyond the Rhine. In re- 
sponse to a question put by Commoner 
Joseph King, A. Bonar Law, the spokes- 
man. of the British Government in the 
House of Commons, modified this declara- 
tion by fixing the standpoint of the British 
Government as being that if Germany 
wanted’ peace she first of all must declare 
herself willing to evacuate the occupied 
territories. 

We possess clear proofs that the enemy 
gives assent to a declaration going even 
further than that impudently made by Sir 
Edward Carson. You all know that de- 
tailed information regarding the French 
plans of conquest, approved by Great 
Britain and Russia, has been circulated 
for weeks past in the neutral press and 
that it has not been denied up to the 
present. 


Says French Seek Conquest 


It would be of the greatest importance 
for the enlightenment of the whole world 
regarding the true reasons for the con- 
tinuation of the sanguinary massacre of 
nations for it to be known that written 
proofs of our enemies’ greed for conquest 
have since fallen into our hands. I refer 
to reports of the secret debate on June 2 
in the French’ Chamber of Deputies. 


I ask the French Government. this 
question: Does it deny that ex-Premier 
Briand and Premier Ribot, in the 
course of that secret sitting, at which 
were present Deputies Moutet and Cochin, 
who had just returned from Petro- 
grad, were forced to admit that France, 
shortly before the Russian revolution, had 
come to an agreement having in view vain 
plans of conquest with a Government 
which Premier Lloyd George described in 
his last speech as q ‘‘ corrupt and nar- 
row autocracy ’’? 

I ask if it is true that the French Am- 
bassador at Petrograd, in response to a 
request sent by him to Paris, received in- 
structions to sign a treaty prepared in ad- 
vance by M. Doumergue (ex-Premier and 
Foreign Minister) after negotiations with 
the Russian Emperor? 

Is it true or not that the French Presi- 
dent at the instance of General Berthelot, 
head of the French military mission to 
Rumania, formally intrusted him with a 
mandate, and that M. Briand afterward 
sanctioned this step? 

This treaty assured to France her fron- 
tiers, but amended on lines of previous 
wars the conquest of 1870 to include, 
besides Alsace-Lorraine, Saarbriicken and 
vast territorial modifications on the left 
bank of the Rhine. 

As desired by France when M. Terest- 
chenko (the Russian Foreign Minister) 
took office, the Russian Government pro- 
tested against the French aims of con- 
quest, which also included that of Syria, 
and declared that new Russia no longer 
would be willing to take part in the 
struggle if it learned of these French war 
aims. 


Professes to Quote Briand 


Wasn’t it the principal object of Albert 
Thomas (member of the French War 
Council) on his journey to Russia to 
overcome this remorse of M. Terest- 
chenko? The French Government will 
not be able to deny all this, and it will be 
obliged to confess, although it may do so 
only tacitly, that M. Briand was the ob- 
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ject of stormy attacks during the secret 
session; that Premier Ribot was obliged 
to produce the secret treaty in response to 
the demand of M. Renaudel, (leader of 
the majority Socialists in the French 
Chamber,) and also that M. Briand, in 
the course of the excited debate which en- 
sued, declared that revolutionary Russia 
was obliged to carry out what imperial 
Russia had promised and that it did not 
matter to France what was said by the 
lowest classes in Russia. 


It is characteristic that Deputy Moutet, 
according to his own statement, replied in 
Russia to the question whether Alsace- 
Lorraine was the only obstacle to peace 
by saying he could not answer the question 
in that form and that Russia ought to 
take into consideration the fact that the 
Russian revolution had been purchased by 
French blood. 

The admission of Deputies Cochin and 
Moutet that the Russian representatives 
had declared in the course of the negotia- 
tion that they attached no importance 
to Constantinople throws clear light on 
Russian sentiment. The delegates from 
the Russian armies also are in agreement 
with this. 

Regardless of this manifest proof of the 
revulsion of the Russian people against a 
policy of aggrandizement, Premier Ribot 
refused in the secret session of the French 
Chamber to undertake any revision of the 
French war aims and announced the fact 
that Italy also had received guarantees of 
great territorial aggrandizements, 

In order to divest their ambitions on 
the left bank of the Rhine of a character 
of greed and conquest, he announced the 
necessity of a buffer State, but the Oppo- 
sition speakers cried out amid a din of 
contradictions: ‘‘It is disgraceful! ’’ 

I would like also to mention that Pre- 
mier Ribot, after a pacifist speech by 
Deputy Augagneur, replied that the Rus- 
sian Generals had declared that the Rus- 
sian armies never were in better con- 
dition or better equipped than then. Here 


appears in perfect clearness the desire to - 


let the Russian people go on shedding 
their blood in behalf of the unjust ambi- 
tions of France. 

This desire has been fulfilled, but not as 
Premier Ribot anticipated, for we can 
hardly presume he had such an absolute 
lack of humanity as that; though fore- 
seeing the failure of the Russian offensive, 
he yet insisted upon it, thinking it would 
give another hour’s respite pending the 
entry of America into the war. 

The enemy press endeavors to force 
upon my inaugural speech the interpreta- 
tion that I only consented to the majority 
resolution with an ill-concealed reserva- 
tion of Germany’s desires for conquest. 
I am obliged to deny the imputation as 
to an object of which there can be no 


doubt. Besides, the resolution implies— 
which is quite clear—that the enemy must 
also renounce any ideas of conquest. 


Dr. Michaelis added that it was mani- 
fest Germany’s enemies were not in the 
least considering such renunciation and 
that the French meeting held in secret 
was fresh proof that her enemies were 
responsible for the prolongation of the 
war and were “actuated by lust of 
conquest.” 


“The conspicuousness of the justice 
of our defensive war,” the Chancellor 
concluded, “will steel our strength and 
determination in the future.” 


Supported by Count Czernin 


Count Ottokar Czernin von Chudenitz, 
the Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister, 
gave out a similar statement at Vienna 
on the same day, declaring that the Dual 
Monarchy would fight to the last ex- 
tremity if the Entente Powers refused 
to accept the suggestion of Dr. Michaelis 
and enter into negotiations on the basis 
of a peace by understanding. He also 
replied to Mr. Lloyd George’s speech of 
July 21 and said that the British Premier 
was mistaken when he called the Reichs- 
tag resolution a “ peace bluff.” He said: 


I must reply to Premier Lloyd George 
with the question: What are we finally 
to expect from the Entente? What we 
desire is quite evident from the well- 
known declarations made in Vienna and 
from the demonstrations by the German 
people showing that a complete agree- 
ment exists to the very last detail between 
Vienna and Berlin. 

What the Chancellor and the Reichstag 
declared is what I described months ago 
as an honorable peace, which the Vienna 
Government is ready to accept and where- 
by it seeks a lasting reconciliation of the 
nations. But there also exists the com- 
plete agreement that we never shall accept 
a peace which is not honorable for us. 

If the Entente does not wish to enter 
negotiations on the basis which we have 
clearly indicated, we shall continue the 
war and fight to the last extremity. 

I don’t care whether this admission is 
regarded as a sign of weakness or of 
strength. To me it seems only a sign of 
common sense and morality, which revolt 
against the idea of prolonging the war. 
I am absolutely convinced the Entente 
will never succeed in crushing us; and, 
since in our position of defense we have 
no intention of crushing the enemy, the 
war will end sooner or later in a peace 
by understanding. But, to my way of 
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thinking, the natural conclusion is that 
the further sacrifices and suffering im- 
posed on all humanity are useless, and 
that it is necessary, in the interests of 
humanity, to reach a peace by under- 
standing as soon as possible. 

As we have fought in conjunction with 
our faithful allies, so we shall make 
peace in conjunction with them, now or 
later, and we shall fight in conjunction 
with them to the last extremity unless the 
enemy shows a willingness to understand 
our viewpoint. 

I shall not put the question who was 
responsible for the war, because it is 
useless to discuss the past in this con- 
nection. But I shall speak of the future, 
and I wish to express the desire that the 
world may succeed after the conclusion of 
peace in finding adequate means and ex- 
pedients to prevent forever the recurrence 
of such a frightful war. 

The democratization of Constitutions is 
the great demand of the time. Both in 
Austria and in Hungary the Governménts 
are putting their hands to this great 
work, but they are against intervention 
from the outside. We do not intervene in 
the internal affairs of other States, and 
we demand complete reciprocity in this 
matter. 


Balfour’s Guarded Statement 


The following day, July 30, Arthur J. 
Balfour, British Foreign Minister, took 
part in a discussion in the House of 
Commons regarding Lord Robert Cecil’s 
recent statement that “the dismember- 
ment of Austria was not one of Great 
Britain’s war aims.” Mr. Balfour said 
it would not be wise for the Government 
to declare the details of its policy at this 
juncture. With respect to the Jugoslav 
and Austrian question it was impossible 
to foretell the position in which the 
world would find itself when that issue 
came to be decided. “As everybody 
“knows,” he said, “ we first entered the 
“war to defend Belgium and prevent 
“France from being crushed before our 
“eyes.” If France now asked for Alsace- 
Lorraine, he saw no reason why Great 
Britain should not assist her until she 
got back into the position which existed 
before the attack engineered against her 


The “Potsdam Plot” 


The London Times on July 28 published 
an article from a “ well-informed corre- 
spondent ” tending to show that the die 
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by Bismarck in 1871, namely, that she 
“obtain restoration of that of which she 
“was violently robbed more than forty 
“years ago.” He added: “As long as 
“France fights for Alsace-Lorraine we 
“shall support her.” 


As for the democratization of Ger- 
many, Mr. Balfour continued, nobody 
was foolish enough to suppose that it 
would be possible to impose upon Ger- 
many a Constitution made outside of ' 
Germany. He added: 


Germany must work out her salvation. 
You do not mend matters by imposing a 
Constitution, even if you have the power. 
Nations must make their scheme of lib- 
erty for themselves, according to their 
own ideas, and based on their history, 
character, and hopes. 


But if it is true that the great power of 
German imperialism is still depending 
upon the belief—the belief driven into the 
German Nation by the wars of 1866 and 
1870—that only under the imperial system 
can Germany be great, powerful, and 
rich, then if experience shows that the. 
imperialistic system can produce not 
merely a triumph one time but inevitably 
lead to corresponding disaster at another, 
it may well be that those views which 
found German teachers for more than a 
generation before the Bismarckian dom- 
ination will revive with new lustre and 
new strength, and that Germany, with all 
her powers of organization and all her in- 
herited cultivation, will ba added to those 
nations which before the war could 
hardly conceive how a universal war of 
this sort could be deliberately provoked in 
order to further the commercial or polit- 
ical interests of any single community. 


When Germany has come to the level of 


the United States and Great Britain in 


that respect we may hope that one of the 
great disturbers of the peace will forever 
be eliminated. I do not know who will 
venture to say for a moment that, looking 
at the internal condition of Germany as 
far as we are allowed to see it at the 
present time, the ideas of which I have 
been speaking will really grow in such 
fashion as to raise legitimate hopes that 
in our lifetime we shall see that estab- 
lished. But I am sure that if it is not 
established the security of Eyrope will 
not be established either. 


and Countercharges 


had been cast for war at a secret meet- 
ing in Potsdam on July 5, 1914. The 
Leipziger Volkszeitung had published 
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eight days earlier a report of Hugo 
Haase’s speech in the Reichstag contain- 
ing a reference to “the meeting of July 
5, 1914,” as one of the matters which 
would have to be explained before the 
origin of the war could be fully under- 
stood. The correspondent of The Times 
wrote: 


This is the first public reference to a 
date which probably will become the most 
famous of the fateful month of July, 1914. 
I have it on authority which it is diffi- 
cult if not impossible to doubt that the 
meeting referred to was a meeting held at 
Potsdam on the date named. There were 
present the Kaiser, Dr. von Bethmann 
Hollweg, Admiral von Tirpitz, General 
von Falkenhayn, Dr. William von Stumm, 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs; 


The Wolff Bureau is authorized to de- 
clare the statements, with all their de- 
tails, pure inventions. Neither on the 
day named nor on any other day in July 
did such a joint conference occur, either 
with or without the participation of the 
Emperor. Moreover, we again declare 
that the German Government abstained 
from any intervention in drafting the 
Austrian ultimatum to Serbia and that 
the German Government was completely 
ignorant of the contents of the ultimatum 
before its dispatch. The Times supports 
its false allegations on statements made 
by Deputy Cohn in the main committee 
of the Reichstag. The statement of the 
Deputy was immediately refuted in com- 
mittee by the Government as incorrect. 


Ribot Answers Countercharge 


Archduke Frederick of Austria, Count von Dr. Michaelis, as has been seen, came 
Berchtold, Austrian Foreign Minister; back with the countercharge that France 
Count Tisza, Premier of Hungary, and and Russia had made a secret treaty 
General Conrad von Hoetzendorf. It aiming at conquest. Premier Ribot re- 
. Moltk a ; ‘ 
appears that von Jagow and Count Moltke plied to the latter on July 80, in the 


were not present. F . 
rench Cham Bose 
The meeting discussed and decided on amber of Deputies, saying: 


all the principal points in the Austrian 
ultimatum which was to be dispatched to 
Serbia. Eighteen days later it was recog- 
nizeq that Russia would probably refuse 
to submit to such a direct humiliation, 
and that war would result. That conse- 
quence the meeting definitely decided to 
accept. It is probable but not certain 
that the date of mobilization was fixed 
at the same time. 

The Kaiser, as is well known, then left 
for Norway with the object of throwing 
dust in the eyes of the French and Rus- 
sian Governments. Three weeks later, 
when it became known that England 
would not remain neutral, Bethmann Holl- 
weg wished to withdraw, but it was too 
late. The decision of July 5 was irrevoc- 
able. 

The peculiar way, or rather ways, in 
which the facts have become known can- 
not as yet be told, but it is certain that 
most of Haase’s hearers were fully aware 
of the meaning of his reference to July 5, 
for the subject appears to have been dis- 
cussed more fully at a session of the 
Budget Committee of the Reichstag eight 
weeks ago, when a Socialist Deputy, Herr 
Cohn, challenged a certain Minister to 
deny the facts. To the astonishment of 
other Deputies, the Minister did not deny 
the facts, but declined to make any state- 
ment. The incident created an immense 
sensation in the Reichstag. 


The Berlin Government, through its 
semi-official news agency, denied this 
charge in the following dispatch dated 
Aug. 1: 


I wish to reply to the singular speech 
which Dr. Michaelis thought fit to invite 
the Berlin journalists to hear. The Ger- 
man Chancellor publicly commanded the 
French Government to declare whether in 
a secret sitting June 1 the French Govern- 
ment had not made known to the Chamber 
of Deputies the terms of a secret treaty 
made before the Russian revolution 
whereby the [Russian] Emperor bound 
himself to support French pretensions to 
German territory on the left bank of the 
Rhine. 

The Chancellor’s version contains gross 
inaccuracies and absolute lies, notably re- 
garding the rdle he attributes to the 
President of the Republic in giving an 
order to sign a treaty unknown to Pre- 
mier Briand. The Chambers know how 
things passed. M. Doumergue, (former 
Premier and Foreign Minister,) after a 
conversation with the Emperor, demanded 
and obtained M. Briand’s authorization 
to take note of the Emperor’s promise to 
support our claim to Alsace-Lorraine and 
to leave us free to seek guarantees 
against fresh aggression, not by annexing 
territories on the left bank of the Rhine, 
but by making an autonomous State of 
these territories, which would protect us 
and also Belgium against invasion. 

We have never thought to do what Bis- 
marck did in 1871. We are, therefore, 
entitled to deny the allegation of the 
Chancellor, who evidently knows of the 
letters exchanged in February, 1917, at 
Petrograd, and falsified since as his most 
illustrious predecessor falsified the Ems 
dispatch. Whenever the Russian Govern- 
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ment is willing to publish these letters 

we have no objection. 

The Chancellor refrained from speaking 
about my declaration March 21, wherein 
I repudiated in France’s name any policy 
of conquest and annexation by force. He 
has willfully forgotten my language May 
22 in the Chamber, saying we were ready 
to enter into conversations with Russia 
as to the object of the war; and if the 
German people, whose right to live and 
develop peacefully we do not contest, 
understood that we wished peace founded 
on the right of the people, the conclusion 
of peace would thereby be singularly 
facilitated. 

Finally the Chancellor passed over in 
silence the resolution unanimously voted 
after the June secret session. * * * 
What:is the Chancellor seeking? He is 
trying to hide the embarrassment which 
he feels in defining Germany’s objects 
of war and conditions whereon she would 
make peace. He is trying especially to 
turn aside attention from the terrible re- 
sponsibility weighing on the conscience of 
the Kaiser and his councilors. 

It is on the morrow of the publication of 
decisions made July 5, 1914, at a council 
held at Potsdam, at which all conse- 
quences of the ultimatum to be sent to 
Serbia were discussed, and from which war 
was bound to spring, that the Chancellor 
is trying this diversion. There is some- 
thing shameless, when one has such re- 
sponsibilities, in demanding our intentions. 

Assuredly it is not to Germany that we 
address ourselves, but to all who are wit- 
nesses or actors in the struggle which we 
have been maintaining for the last three 
years and who know that there is in the 
depth of the French people’s soul a deep 
attachment to the principles of justice, 
respect for people’s rights, and, I may 
add at the risk of not being understood 
by our enemies, true generosity. 

The Russian Foreign Minister, M. 
Terestchenko, also denied absolutely the 
declarations attributed to him by Dr. 
Michaelis. He issued a statement on 
Aug. 1, saying: 

The Russian Foreign Minister drew up 
no protest nor made any special declara- 
tions to the French Government beyond 
a general declaration by the Provisional 
Government respecting war aims, which 
was generally made known May 18. This 
declaration, which was sympathetically 
received, will be thoroughly examined by 
the inter-allied conference to be held 
shortly. 


Cambon on Potsdam Council 
Jules Cambon, who was the French 


Ambassador to Germany when the war 
broke out, and who is now General Sec- 
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retary of the French Foreign Office, 
confirmed M. Ribot’s statements. To an 
Associated Press representative on Aug. 
2 he said, in reference to the revelations 
regarding the Potsdam Crown Council of 
July 5, 1914: 


I have reason to believe that these 
revelations, which place at this date the 
responsibility and initiative of the war, 
conform to the truth, and I am not sure 
prised that the German Government ate 
tempts to divert the discussion by accuse 
ing us of seeking annexations which are 
absolutely contrary to the feelings of all 
reasonable Frenchmen. 

The purpose of Herr Michaelis was to 
mislead the anti-annexationist elements of 
Russia and the United States in attribut- 
ing to France a desire to annex what had 
never belonged -to her. No Frenchman, 
myself among them, who keeps. the 
memory of the sad wound of 1870 would 
have dreamed of precipitating Europe into 
a war to avenge this injury; but, since 
war has been imposed upon us, it is 
natural and just that we should profit 
by it to retake what had been unjustly 
torn from us. 

In the region of the Sarre, to which 
allusion has been made, “are towns which 
have been French for centuries and which 
the treaty of 1814 recognized as ours, 
Sarre Louis, for example, is the birth- 
place of Marshal Ney, who in 1814 refused 
before a court-martial to avail himself of 
the argument of his lawyer, who would 
have made him innocent of the crime of 
treason by the fact that his birthplace 
was no longer in France. Ney preferred 
to be shot rather than to renounce his 
French citizenship by judicial subtlety. 


Washington dispatches on Aug. 2 
stated, apparently with authority, that 
the United States Government had for 
some time been in possession of proof that 
the German Emperor and his advisers 
had a copy of the Serbian ultimatum in 
their hands fourteen hours before it was 
sent to Serbia. This charge, which fits 
in with the story of the meeting of July 
5, 1914, has been denied by the German 
Government, but is said to have been ad- 
mitted by Dr. Zimmermann under pres- 
sure in the Reichstag. Dr. Zimmermann 
was Under Secretary of Foreign Affairs 
at the date in question. 


Kaiser Disclaims Conquest 


Emperor William on Aug. 1 took a 
hand in the war aims debate of the Chan- 
celleries by issuing a proclamation to 
the German people, as follows: 
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To the German People: Three years of 
hard fighting are behind us. With grief 
we remember our dead, with pride our 
soldiers now fighting, with confidence all 
our workers, and with a heavy heart 
those who are languishing in captivity; 
but, above all, our thoughts stand reso- 
lute in the determination to prosecute 
this righteous war of defense to a success 
ful termination. 

The enemy is stretching out his hands 
toward German territory, but he _ shall 
never have it. New nations continue to 
enter the war against us, but that does 
not frighten us. We know our strength, 
and we are determined to make use of it. 
They wish to see us weak and powerless 
at their feet, but they shall not prevail. 

They received disdainfully our words of 
peace; they did not know how Germany 
could fight. Throughout the world they 
have slandered the German name, but 
they cannot extinguish the glory of Gere 
man deeds. 

Thus we stand erect at the close of this 
year, immovable, victorious, and intrepid. 
Trials may still await us, but we shall 
meet them with a grave mien and full 
of faith. Throughout the three years’ 
achievement the mighty German people 
has become firm in its resistance against 
all that the power of the enemy can con- 
ceive. If the enemy wishes to prolong the 
sufferings of war, they will weigh more 
heavily upon him than upon us. 

For that which has been accomplished 
on the front let us at home show our 
gratitude by tireless toil. We must conse 
tinue to fight and to furnish arms for it. 
But our people may rest assured that 
German blood and German zeal are not 
being gambled with for an empty shadow 
of ambition or schemes of conquest and 
subjugation, but in defense of a strong, 
free empire in which our children may 
live in security. 

Let all our actions and all our thoughts 
be devoted to this fight. Let this be our 
solemn promise of this day, Aug. 1, 1917. 

WILLIAM, I. R. 


On the same day the Kaiser issued the 
following proclamation to the German 
Army and Navy and to the German 
colonial forces: 


The third year of the war has come to 
an end. The number of our adversaries 
has increased, but their prospects of vice 
tory have not improved. You crushed 
Rumania last year. The Russian Empire 
once more trembles under your strokes. 
Both countries sacrificed themselves for 
the interests of others and are now bleed- 
in to death. In Macedonia you forcibly 
withstood the enemy’s’ assaults. In 
mighty battles on the western front you 
remain the masters of the situation. 
Your lines are firm, protecting your 
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beloved homes against the terrors and 
devastations of war. 

The navy has achieved good results. It 
has threatened the enemy’s command of 
the sea and his very existence. Far from 
home, a little German group is defending 
@ German colony against forces many 
times superior. 

Victory in the coming year will again 
be on our side and on that of our allies. 
Ours will be the final victory. 

With a deeply moved heart I thank you 
in my own name and in that of the 
Fatherland for what you have achieved 
in this last year of the war. With ven- 
eration we remember the fallen who gave 
up their lives for the greatness and 
safety of the Fatherland. 

The war goes on. It is still being forced 
upon us. We shall fight for our existence 
in the future with firm resolution and 
unfailing courage. As our problems mul- 
tiply, so does our strength increase. We 
are invincible. We shall be victorious. 
The Lord God will be with us. 

WILLIAM, I. R. 

In the Field, Aug. 1. 


British Sovereign’s Message 


King George V., on the occasion of the 
third anniversary of the war, Aug. 4, 
sent identical telegrams to the Presidents 
and sovereigns of the United States, 
France, Portugal, Italy, Japan, Serbia, 
and Rumania, expressing “the unwaver- 
“ing determination of the British Empire 
“to pursue the contest until our joint ef- 
“forts are crowned with success and our 
“common aims attained.” 

His Majesty also expressed confidence 
in the unwavering will of the allied peo- 
ples and the heroism of their forces in 
achieving a final victory, obtaining the 
possibility of peaceful progress for hu- 
manity. Similar telegrams were sent to 
the Kings of Belgium and Siam and the 
President of Cuba. 

In his message to King Albert of Bel- 
gium King George expressed his unshak- 
able confidence in the ultimate restora- 
tion of Belgium to her rightful position 
among the free countries of Europe, add- 
ing: “The unfailing spirit of her people 
“under the grievous suffering inflicted 
“upon them by their enemies will con- 
“tinue to inspire the joint efforts of the 
“allied countries against the nation 
“ which has trampled them underfoot.” 

The London newspapers commemorated 
the conclusion of three years of war by 
long reviews and statements by members 
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of the Government and other leaders pro- 
claiming the determination to fight to the 
end. Some of these statements were 
epigrammatic. Lord Robert Cecil said: 
“The path to freedom lies through the 
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“German lines.” Sir Edward Carson, 
Minister ‘without portfolio, said: “The 
“Germans unsheathed the sword; they 
“must not be allowed to put it back -un- 
“ broken.” 


The Kaiser’s Message to President Wilson 


A Historic Cable Sent Aug. 10, 1914 


A hitherto unpublished letter cabled 
by the German Emperor to President 
Wilson on Aug. 10, 1914, giving the 
Kaiser’s own version of how the world 
war began, was made public on Aug. 5, 
1917, as part of the first installment of 
former Ambassador Gerard’s book, “ My 
Four Years in Germany,” which was 
published serially in The Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. The original, in the 
Kaiser’s own handwriting, was repro- 
duced. By official request in Berlin, Am- 
bassador Gerard had suppressed the 
message, which the Kaiser had given him 
for publication. It is now made public 
with President Wilson’s permission. 

The document is one which historians 
will study word by word for its light on 


the hidden motives back of Germany’s 
action in the diplomatic crisis at the out- 


break of the war. The Kaiser’s plain ad- 
mission that Belgian neutrality “had to 
be violated by Germany on strategical 
grounds,” his apparent belief of the false 
assertion that France was preparing to 
invade Belgium, and his statement that 
King George gave promises which Sir 
Edward Grey refused to fulfill—these 
are a few of the many points of interest 


in it. Here is the text of the letter: 
For the President of the 
United States Personally: 
10/VIII 14. 

1. H. R. H. Prince Henry was received 
by his Majesty King George V. in London, 
who empowered him to transmit it to me 
verbally that England would remain neu- 
tral if war broke out on the Continent in- 
volving Germany and France, Austria 
and Russia. This message was telegraphed 
to me by my brother from London after 
his conversation with H. M. the King, 
and repeated verbally on the 29th of July. 

2. My Ambassador in London trans- 
mitted a message from Sir E. Grey to 
Berlin saying that only in case France was 
likely to be crushed England would inter- 
fere. 

3. On the 30th my Ambassador in London 
reported that Sir Edward Grey in course 


of a ‘“private’’ conversation told him 
that if the conflict remained localized be- 
tween Russia—not Serbia—and Austria, 
England would not move, but if we 
*“mixed’’ in the fray she would take 
quick decisions and grave measures; i. é., 
if I left my ally Austria in the lurch to 
fight alone England would not touch me. 

4. This communication being directly 
counter to the King’s message to me, I 
telegraphed to H. M. on the 29th or 30th, 
thanking him for kind messages through 
my brother and begging him to use all his 
power to keep France and Russia—his 
alliles—from making any warlike prepara- 
tions calculated to disturb my work of 
mediation, stating that I was in constant 
communication with H. M. the Czar. In 
the evening the King kindly answered 
that he had ordered his Government to. 
use every possible influence with his 
allies to refrain from taking any provoc- 
ative military measures. At the same 
time H. M. asked me if I would transmit 
to Vienna the British proposal that Aus- 
tria was to take Belgrade and a few other 
Serbian towns and a strip of country as 
a ‘‘mainmise,’’ to make sure that the 
Serbian promises on- paper should be ful- 
filled in reality. This proposal was in 
the same moment telegraphed to me from 
Vienna for London, quite in conjunction 
with the British .proposal; besides, I had 
telegraphed to H. M. the Czar the same 
as an idea of mine, before I received the 
two communications from Vienna and 
London, as both were of the same opinion. 
- 5. I immediately transmitted the tele- 
grams vice versa to Vienna and London. 
I felt that I was able to tide the question 
over and was happy at the peaceful out- 
look. 

6. While I was preparing a note to H. 
M. the Czar the next morning, to inform 
him that Vienna, London, and Berlin were 
agreed about the treatment of affairs, I 
received the telegrams from H. E. the 
Chancellor, that in the night before the 
Czar had given the order to mobilize the 
whole of the Russian Army, which was, of 
course, also meant against Germany; 
whereas up till then the southern armies 
had been mobilized against Austria. 

7. In a telegram from London my Am- 
bassador informed me he understood the 
British Government would guarantee 
neutrality of France and wished to know 
whether Germany would refrain from at- 
tack. I telegraphed to H. M. the King 
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personally that mobilization, being already 


carried out, could not be stopped, but if 
H. M. could guarantee with his armed 


forces the neutrality of France I would 
refrain from attacking her, leaving her 


alone, and employ my troops elsewhere. 
H. M. answered that he thought my offer 


was based on a misunderstanding; and, 
as far as I can make out, Sir E. Grey 
never took my offer into serious consider- 
ation. He never answered it. Instead, 
he declared England had to defend Bel- 
gian neutrality, which had to be violated 
by Germany on strategic grounds, news 
having been received that France was 
already preparing to enter Belgium, and 


the King of the Belgians having refused 
my petition for a free passage under 


guarantee of his country’s freedom. 

I am most grateful for the President’s 

message. 

WILLIAM, I. R. 

The existence of such a letter was 
promptly denied by the German Govern- 
ment. The _ semi-official Norddeutsche 
Allegemeine Zeitung printed an article 
on Aug. 13 saying: “ We are in a posi- 
tion to declare that no such telegram 
from the Emperor exists.” The United 
States Government responded by pub- 
lishing, without comment, the text of the 
cable letter as received in Washington 
three years ago. It differed in no essen- 
trial from the version printed above. 


Kaiser’s Excuse Contradicted 


The Kaiser’s assertion that Belgian 
neutrality was violated because “ France 
was already preparing to enter Belgium” 
has been contradicted by one of Ger- 


many’s leading military historians, Lieut. 
Gen. Baron von Freytag-Loringhoven, 
head of the Supplementary General Staff 
of the German Army. In an article pub- 
lished by official sanction in the German 
press early in August, 1917, the Baron 
stated that France was caught unawares 
by the invading armies, greatly to the 
German advantage. His narrative of 
events in August, 1914, contains this 
passage: 

The French main concentration was 
originally accomplished between Belfort 
and the Belgian frontier, and the first 
indication that we contemplated a Ger- 
man advance through Belgium resulted in 
a shift to the left. * * * The Entente 
Allies recognized only on Aug. 17 that 
strong German forces also were advanc- 
ing in a wide enveloping movement on the 
left bank of the River Meuse, where pre- 
viously they had assumed that only an 
army of cavalry, strengthened by some 
infantry, was present. 

In consequence of the original erroneous 
concentration directed toward the east, the 
French Fifth Army did not succeed in ad- 
vancing beyond the line of Dinant-Charle- 
roi by Aug. 22, and was forced to content 
itself with holding the passages of the 
Rivers Sambre and Meuse. 

General von Freytag-Loringhoven de- 
clares that the Germans retreated from 
the Marne because they were too weak 
to break through the French lines. But 
he argues that, although final success 
was missed there, Germany, by seizing 
the opportunity of a daring advance 
through Belgium, avoided war on her 
own territory. 


The Kaiser Contradicts Himself 


Stephen Lauzanne, editor of the Paris 
Matin and a member of the French Mis- 
sion to the United States, wrote the fol- 
lowing comment on the Kaiser’s letter 
when it was made public: 

In the letter written by Kaiser Wil- 
helm to President Wilson on Aug. 10, 
1914, we find the following passage: 

While I was preparing a note to H. M. 

the Czar next morning (July 31) to in- 

form him that Vienna, London, and Ber- 
lin were agreed about the treatment of 
affairs I received the telephone messages 
from H. E. the Chancellor that, in the 
night before, the Czar had given the order 
to mobilize the whole of the Russian 

Army, which was, of course, also made 

against Germany; whereas, up till then 


the southern armies had been mobilized 
against Austria. 


It is not the first time that a similar 
assertion is made by the German rulers. 
In an official document issued from Ber- 
lin last year we read the following lines: 

History’s verdict will not pass over the 

complete mobilization of Russian forces, 

which meant war against Germany. 

And in his maiden speech at the 
Reichstag Dr. Michaelis, the new Im- 
perial Chancellor, declared that “ the 
Russian mobilization was the real cause 
of the war,” because that mobilization 
obliged Germany, for her safety, to take 
military precautions. 

Unfortunately, all these assertions— 
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THE KAISER CONTRADICTS HIMSELF 


letter of the Kaiser, official com- 
muniqués, speech of the Chancellor—are 
entirely untrue, and constitute one of 
the most audacious and impudent lies. 
The Germans, who are masters in the art 
of falsification, may falsify history and 
geography; but they will find it more 
difficult to falsify chronology and to 
prove that a fact which takes place at. 10 
o’clock in the morning is posterior to a 
fact which took place at 6 in the evening. 

The truth, the undeniable truth which 
all historians will be obliged to admit, 
is that the German mobilization took 
place before the Russian mobilization, 
and this is undeniably proved by German 
documents. 

On July 31, 1914, at noon, took place 
in Germany what is called the “ Kriegs+ 
gefahrzustand ”— that is, the official 
proclamation of danger of war. It is 
the first preliminary measure to the 
complete mobilization of the Geman 
forces. It took place at noon; it was 
placarded at noon all over Berlin, an- 
nounced by special editions of the papers, 
and telegraphed through the empire. A 
few hours later, at 4 P. M., the German 
Kaiser telegraphed to King George of 
England, (the telegram has been pub- 
lished in the German White Book,) and 
this is what he says: 


Many thanks for your kind communica- 
tion. * * * I have just heard from the 
Chancellor that intelligence has just 
reached him that Nicholas, this evening, 
has ordered the mobilization of his entire 
army and fleet. He has not even awaited 
the result of the mediation in which I am 
engaged, and he has left me completely 
without information. WILLIAM. 


Now this is extremely clear. At noon 
the Kaiser proclaims the “ Kriegsge- 
fahrzustand” and at 4 P. M. he just 
hears that the Chancellor has just 
learned that the Czar has, in the evening, 
ordered the mobilization of the Russian 
Army. The “ Kriegsgefahrzustand” is 
therefore undoubtedly anterior to the 
Russian mobilization, and “undoubtedly 
the Kaiser lies when in his letter to 
President Wilson he writes: 


While I was preparing a note in the 
morning I received the telephone messages 
from the Chancellor that in the night be- 
fore the Czar had given the order to 
mobilize the whole of the Russian Army. 
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He lies, because he has himself avowed 
in his telegram to King George that 
it was not in the morning, but in the 
evening, that the news had reached him 
through the Chancellor that Nicholas 
had just ordered the mobilization of his 
army. The Kaiser has indeed tele- 
graphed too much in those tragic hours 
of 1914, and he has forgotten what he 
telegraphed, or he has not taken the 
trouble of comparing his telegrams. To 
King George he wires that the Russian 
mobilization has taken place in the even- 
ing of July 31. To President Wilson he 
writes that the Russian mobilization 
has taken place in the evening of July 
30. Historians may compare and choose. 
But what is the value of the assertions 
of a man who says one thing in a tele- 
gram and another thing in another tele- 
gram? 

But there is something more. In his 
telegram to King George the Kaiser 
complains that the Czar had left him 
“without information.” This is another 
lie, because before mobilizing his army 
the ex-Czar sent four telegrams to the 
Kaiser of Germany. The last one was 
couched in the following terms: 

Tsarskoe Selo, July 29, 1914. 

To H. M. the Kaiser of Germany: 

Thanks for your telegram, which is con- 
ciliatory and friendly, whereas the official 
message presented today by your Ambas- 
sador to my Minister was conveyed in a 
very different tone. I beg you to explain 
this divergency. It would be right to give 
over the Austro-Serbian problem to The 
Hague Tribunal. I trust in your wisdom 
and friendship. NICHOLAS. 

Not only did the Kaiser not answer 
that telegram, but he suppressed it. And 
in the official German White Book, giv- 
ing all the documents about the war, the 
last telegram of the Czar has disap- 
peared. The reason given by the Ger- 
man officials for suppressing the tele- 
gram is the following: They say that 
it was not interesting! 

History will decide if the proposal of 
the Czar to give over the whole Austro- 
Serbian problem to The Hague Tribunal 
was or was not interesting. But it is 
not necessary to wait for history to de- 
cide what degree of confidence must be 
placed in assertions of the German 
Kaiser. 





Russia Renews Pledge to Her Allies 


Foreign Minister Terestchenko on Aug. 
2 sent the following telegram to Russian 
diplomatists accredited ,to the allied 
powers: 


At a moment when new and grave mis- 
fortunes are threatening Russia we con- 
sider it our duty to give to our allies who 
have shared with us the burden of trials 
in the past a firm and definite explanation 
of our point of view regarding the conduct 
of the war. The greatness of the task 
of the Russian revolution corresponds to 
the magnitude of the change which it 
caused in the life of the State. Reorgani- 
zation in the face of the enemy of the 
entire Governmental system could not 
be effected without serious disorders. 
Nevertheless, Russia, convinced there is 
no other means of safety, has continued 
in accord with the Allies’ common action 
on the front. 


Fully conscious of the difficulties of the 
task, Russia has taken up the burden of 
conducting active military operations dur- 
ing reconstitution of the army and the 
Government. The offensive of our armies, 
which was necessitated by a strategical 
situation, encountered insurmountable ob- 
stacles on both fronts and in the interior 
of the country. The criminal propaganda 
of irresponsible elements was used by 
enemy agents and provoked a revolution in 
Petrograd. At the same time part of the 
troops on the front were seduced by the 


same propaganda, forgot their duty to 
the country, and facilitated the enemy’s 
attempt to pierce our front. 

The Russian people have been stirred by 
these events. Through the Government 
created by the revolution and an un- 
shakable will the revolt was crushed and 
its originators were brought to justice. 
All necessary steps have been taken at the 
front for restoring the combative strength 
of the armies. 

The Government intends bringing to a 
successful end the task of establishing an 
administration capable of meeting all dan- 
gers and guiding the country in the path 
of revolutionary regeneration. Russia will 
not suffer herself to be deterred by any 
difficulty in carrying out the irrevocable 
decision to continue the war to a final 
triumph of the principles proclaimed by 
the Russian revolution. 


In the presence of an enemy menace the 
country and the army will continue with 
renewed courage the great work of res- 
toration as well as the preparation on the 
threshold of the fourth year of the war 
for the coming campaign. We firmly 
believe that Russian. citizens will combine 
all efforts to fulfill the sacred task of 
defending their beloved country and that 
the enthusiasm which lighted in their 
breasts a flame of faith in the triumph 
of liberty will direct the whole invincible 
force of revolution against the enemy who 
threatens the country. 


Italy’s Position Defined by Baron Sonnino 


Baron Sonnino, Italian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, delivered an important 
address at the reopening of Parliament 
on June 20, defining Italy’s position on 
the Balkan issues and other war ques- 
tions. He began with a tribute to Amer- 
ica’s entry into the war, saying: “The 
“ justice of our cause could not have re- 
“‘ ceived a more solemn, a more manifest, 
“sanction than this given by a nation 
“which, within the limits of national 
“ dignity, tried everything to avoid war.” 
Concerning the problems and aims di- 
rectly affecting Italy he said: 


Last March the Italian Government, 
together with the other Allies, formally 
recognized the Provisional Russian Gov- 
ernment. The Italian Nation and the 
Parliament follow with intense interest 
the course of events of their great ally 
in its new life of liberty. We must trust 
that the noble Russian people will find in 


the principles of democracy the strength 
necessary to overcome all the difficulties 
inherent in its racial and constitutional 
transformation, and that the sure instinct 
of the people will be on its guard against 
all enemy tricks which aim not only to 
make their own political and military 
interests prevail but also to undo the 
free organization of Russia. Russia, 
however, will find her best protection in 
a vigorous prosecution of the war and in 
her complete accord with her allies. The 
sad case of Rumania had a profound echo 
among us, who have with her common 
ideals and aspirations. Rumania, how- 
ever, not unmindful of her traditions and 
conscious of the justice of her cause, will 
find the power necessary to overcome the 
difficulties of her present situation. 


No peace will be agreeable to us which 
does not assure the restoration of three 
unhappy nations that have seen their ter- 
ritory invaded and devastated, but who 
live with full confidence in the future— 
Belgium, Serbia, and Montenegro. Also 
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the restoration of the independence of 
Poland is an essential clause of our peace 
terms. The rights of nationality must be 
protected. It is in moments of darger 
that the bonds between nations become 
stronger. 


The recent proclamation of the inde- 
pendence of Albania has publicly con- 
firmed the special concern of the Italian 
Government toward that country, the 
interests of which, in connection with our 
direct and safe possession of Valona, are 
intimately bound to the general problem 
of the settlement of the Adriatic—a vital 
question for Italy. We want the inde- 
pendence of Albania in agreement with 
the general principles on which our alli- 
ances are based and which have been re- 
cently repeated so eloquently by the Uni- 
ted States and by the new Russian Gov- 
ernment. Italy, in regard to Albania, has 
no other aim than that of preventing a 
possible interference of a third power. 
Italy guarantees the absolute autonomy 
of Albania and will protect her interests 
and aspirations in the conferences of the 
nations. It will be the province of the 
peace conference to determine the exact 
boundaries of Albania. While the war is 
on it is necessary that the General Staff of 
the Italian Army have the direction of all 
affairs, always, however, with due re- 
gard to the existing usages and interests 
of the Albanian people. After the war 
Albania will decide for herself. 

Military necessity has forced the three 
protecting powers to take in regard to 
Greece such measures as have resulted in 
the abdication of King Constantine and 
the assumption of the throne by his sec- 
ond son, Alexander. Italy, not being in 
the number of the protecting powers, had 
no part in all this, although—it is well to 
say it—the Italian Government in this cir- 
cumstance, as well as in the general di- 
rection of the war, has been in full agree- 
ment with its allies. It is to be hoped 
that Greece has now reached such a con- 
dition in its internal affairs as not to en- 
danger any longer the military position 
of the allied armies in Macedonia. We 
wish well to the new King, fully con- 
vinced that Italy and Greece must pro- 
ceed together in the development of their 
political and economic activities toward 
those glorious ends to which their his- 
torical traditions and their ancient civili- 
zation call them. 


Against Turkey England has recently 
undertaken a new vigorous military action 
in Palestine, in which the bravery of the 
British Army has already been demon- 
strated. The Italian flag is represented 
in that expedition—a fact which responds 
to a high international political and moral 
interest. The constant care of this Gov- 
ernment and of our allies is this—to 


strengthen our unity of action and har- 
monize our respective interests. 

The Mediterranean interests of Italy are 
essentially based on the principle of equi- 
librium and equality among the powers. 
We have the greatest guarantees that 
these interests will be equally protected 
and safeguarded. 

Lately many efforts from many sides 
(from the enemy also) have been made to 
have all the elements of the future peace 
inclosed in a short formula. It is worth 
while to remember the wise words which 
the President of the United States ad- 
dressed to Russia a few days ago: ‘ All 
wrongs must be redressed and their re- 
currence made impossible.” One cannot 
do this with highly sounding words or 
pleasing phrases. The general situation 
is very complicated, because it includes 
problems of difference of race, civiliza- 
tion, geographical position, traditions, as- 
pirations. A short formula cannot cover 
the whole ground of so many cases. Com- 
plicated problems exclude a priori the 
simplicism of a formula that covers every- 
thing. Thus the formula of ‘‘ no annexa- 
tions and no indemnities ”’ is purely nega= 
tive if it is separated from the positive 
principles of liberty and independence of 
all nations. The negative policy of no in- 
demnities and no annexations without 
a guarantee that peace and_  inter- 
national justice will be maintained would 
amount to the same as to admit that all 
the iniquities and violences of the past are 
to be continued forever. 


Italys War Aims Explained 


A prominent Admiral of the Italian 
Navy recently gave to Whitney Warren 
in Paris the following succinct and il- 
luminating statement of Italy’s war aims 
on both sides of the Adriatic: 


In centuries of servitude we learned to 
suffer, but not to submit. We are fight- 
ing to complete our union, and rather than 
forego it we prefer to die. The Trentino 
and Trieste are doors to our home where- 
of the foreigner has taken possession, 
which prevents us from closing them 
against robbers. If New York and San 
Francisco were occupied by the Germans, 
would Americans have acted differently 
from the Italians? And what is repre- 
sented by the Trentino and Trieste on land 
is represented by the Adriatic on the sea, 
for the sea frontiers of Italy are greater 
than her frontiers on land. By sea Italy 
breathes and lives. The Tyrrhenian and 
the Adriatic are her two lungs. If you 
take a lung from a man he may not die 
immediately, but he will be short of 
breath. If you take the Adriatic from 
Italy she will die of suffocation. ° 

It is only necessary to glance at the 
map to see that without Dalmatia and 
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the chain of islands along the coast Italy 
can never be secure on the Adriatic. Dal- 
matia and those islands belonged to 
Venice. By their possession she assured 
herself and Europe against the Turkish 
pirates in the sea. When Venice fell, and 
Austria ravished the heritage of Saint 
Mark, Italy was not yet freed from her 
long bondage. This heritage in the hands 
of the usurpers formed an integral and 
indivisible part of the great Italian moth- 
erland too feeble to break the bonds 
asunder. 


Everywhere Austria found traces of Ital- 
ian culture on the coasts and among the 
islands. Ancient monuments and modern 
houses, churches of old and churches of to- 
day, language, customs, civilization—all is 
Latin, all part of the Italian motherland. 
But little by little Austria by persecution 
and confiscation replaced the Italians of 
these regions by Germans or Croatians 
from the interior. Our houses, our altars, 
our monuments are now occupied in great 
measure by foreigners of another tongue 
and another civilization, who do not 
realize what they have torr from us, who 
understand neither the language of our 
country nor its ruins. They only know 
they are there because there is the key 
to the sovereignty of the Adriatic. The 
Italians left in Dalmatia struggle still to 
save what remains of their country and 
invoke her aid, but their voices become 
more feeble as their numbers decrease, 
We must strike now, for soon it will be 
too late, our thousand-year-old Latin civ- 
ilization will be abolished by these 
spoilers, 


To these reasons must be added another 
of military order. Our dreadnoughts are 
shut up in Tarento because we do not 
possess a harbor large or deep enough on 
the Adriatic to hold a large squadron, 
whereas Austria dominates the whole 
upper Adriatic from Pola, the middle Adri- 
atic from Setenco and Spalato, the lower 
Adriatic down to Corfu from Cattaro, and 
every channel, every isle affords excellent 
shelter for a large and powerful fleet. 
Thus Austria can overcome the inferiority 
of her fleet to those of Italy, France, and 
England. At any moment she can bring 
out her vessels from any point of the mag- 
nificent coast she has stolen from us, and 
we have no port at all to harbor our big 
ships. 

I have spent all my life on the sea and 
now I have the honor to command all the 
mobilized naval forces of my country. I 
can therefore speak with full knowledge 


of the subject, as I base my arguments 
not on theory, but on experience. Where- 
as the Italian coast from Venice to 
Otranto is entirely low-lying, without 
ports, without anchorages, and wholly ex- 
posed to the north wind, the Curzolari 
Islands and Dalmatia offer vast and nu- 
merous points of refuge both from the 
enemy and from bad weather. No matter 
where the Austrian ship is in the Adriatic, 
she can always find shelter by steaming a 
few miles and reaching one of the nu- 
merous channels to the interior. But our 
vessels can only take refuge at Venice or 
Brindisi, our only natural naval ports. 
Brindisi and Venice are 800 miles apart 
and impracticable for great modern war- 
ships. So that the enemy can use the 
islands as a’bridge between Dalmatia and 
Italy and cross it to attack us just as he 
can choose his own moment and withdraw 
before we can pursue him, because Brindisi 
and Venice are too distant for us to arrive 
in time. Besides, each lofty peak of the 
Curzolari Island mountains is an excel- 
lent signaling station to sweep the whole 
surrounding ocean. On the Italian side 
the reverse is the case; our view extends 
but a few miles. 

For these reasons the words Dalmatia 
and Adriatic evoke the following thought 
in all Italians today: We cannot use the 
sea which bathes half of our country be- 
cause all advantages are on the opposite 
coast. Austria was, for many centuries 
without the Adriatic, yet she was pow=- 
erful and prosperous because she was not 
a seafaring but essentially a contintental 
nation. We, on the contrary, by our 
geographical situation, are exclusively a 
maritime nation. We never have been 
able to live without the Adriatic, and now 
that we are threatened to be deprived of it 
forever we will fight for it to the death. 

Italy does not demand territorial con- 
quests; she wants simply to get back 
what belongs to her, what is necessary for 
her existence. If we had nourished the 
idea of conquest would we not have joined 
our former allies to profit by the advan- 
tages they held out? A vast colonial em- 
pire, the riches of Corsica, Nice, and 
Savoy—was not that a tempting bait for 
our ambition? And remember that at 
the time Italy entered the war everything 
pointed to a victory for the Central Pow- 
ers. But to these promises Italy preferred 
the Carso, the Trentino, and the Curzolari 
Islands. We’re not waging a war of con- 
quest, but struggling to turn out the in- 
truder in our home, to deliver our own 
sons, to save Latin civilization. 





Germany’s Attitude Toward Restoration 


Premier Lloyd George spoke on Aug. 
4, 1917, at a great patriotic meeting held 
in Queen’s Hall, London, to mark the 
third anniversary of the war. He as- 
serted that the German ambition for 
world conquest had been checked, and 
that before Great Britain entered a peace 
conference the Germans must learn the 
full meaning of the word “ restoration.” 
Denouncing the peace talk of the German 
Emperor and of Chancellor Michaelis as 
a subterfuge for German war lords to 
gain time, he shouted: 


There must be no next time. Don’t let 
us repeat this horror. Let us be a gen- 
eration that manfully, courageously, and 
resolutely eliminated war from among 
the tragedies of human life. Let us make 
victory, at any rate, so complete that 
national liberty, whether for great na- 
tions or for small nations, can never be 
challenged. 

The nations of the world have been 
climbing painfully up the steps that lead 
to national independence and self-respect, 
and now comes a great power with brute 
force to thrust the nations back crushed 
and bleeding into the chasm of servitude. 
That is what we have been fighting. 

They talk glibly of peace, but stammer 
and stutter when they come to the word 
**restoration.’’ It has not yet crossed 
their lips in its entirety. We have chal- 
lenged them. They cannot say it. 


Pointing to the soldiers in the audience, 
‘the Premier said they were “ gradually 
curing the Kaiser of his stuttering.” He 
went on: 

So far he has not learned the alphabet 
of peace, not the first letter of that 
alphabet. ‘* Restoration ’’—that’s the first 
letter. Then we will talk. 

What do they mean? 
peace when they talk it? 
the Prussian war lords 
abandoned their ambitions, They are not 
discussing that. They are only discussing 
the postponement of those ambitions. * * * 

The allied powers at the first moment 
felt instinctively that a great menace to 
human liberty had appeared on the hor- 
izon, and they accepted the challenge. 
America saw it and joined us. That is 
what the Germans have been striving 
against for three years, and not without 
success. 

War is a ghastly business, but it is not 
as grim as a bad peace. There is an end 
to a horrible war, but a bad peace will go 
on and on, staggering from one war to 
another. 


Do they mean 
The truth is, 
have not yet 


On all the roads ever confronted there 
are ups and downs, and no doubt the 
Russian collapse is rather a deep glen, 
and I am not sure that we have reached 
its darkest level, but across the valley 
I can see the ascent. 

The Germans claim to be satisfied with 
the last battle. All I can say is that 
Field Marshal Haig has secured all his 
objectives. We had enough guns to smash 
lines upon which for three years the Ger- 
mans had expended willing and forced 
labor, and if the Germans are pleased 
with the battle, we will let it continue 
thus, to our mutual satisfaction. 

The course the advance is taking is the 
British method of saving life, and it is 
the duty of the nation to stand behind 
the army, patient, strong, and united. 
In this way we will win. The nation that 
turns back or falters before it reaches 
its purpose can never become a great 
people. 

Angry Retorts from Germany 

An extraordinary outburst of anger in 
the German press followed Mr. Lloyd 
George’s “restoration” speech. The 
Hamburger Fremdenblatt called the ad- 
dress rubbish, an agitator’s speech of the 
lowest sort, almost hysterical, and full of 
reckless calumnies and misstatements. 
The K6lnische Volkszeitung, after calling 
the British Prime Minister a war fanatic 
and an agitator, declared that the curses 
of the whole world would soon “ follow 
“to Hades this man of demoniacal energy 
“and humdrum, narrow outlook.” The 
Frankfurter Zeitung, usually moderate 
in its tone, called Lloyd George a circus 
clown and added that Germany would 
not have the word restoration dictated 
to her. “ We can reach the exact mean- 
“ing of that word,” it continued, “ only 
“by assuming that restoration at Eng- 
“land’s command means destruction for 
“us. Nothing in the speech shows the 
“way to peace. Lloyd George talks of 
“victory with the Russian defeat and the 
“failure in Flanders staring him in the 
“face.” The Lokal-Anzeiger of Berlin 
called him a senseless dictator and said: 
“We are victors in the East and in the 
“West. Germany is not concerned about 
“restoration and is not afraid to con- 
“tinue the war.” 

Count zu Reventlow, commenting in 

the Deutsche Tageszeitung, wrote that 
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Lloyd George was trying to distract Eng- instructive results. Above all it may be 
land’s attention from the Entente failure pga soy i eg no longer has 
. ne Spos. P i 
fas Flanders, adding: iS] al of un imited production and 
supplies of ammunition as was the case 
He uses strong words in speaking of during the Somme battle. This cessation 
weakened German nerves. He wants to of munition reinforcement has had a 
teach the Kaiser the pronunciation of the noticeable effect on the western front. 
word restitution, of course, in the Eng- And whereas the material resources of 
lish sense, which is synonymous with the our opponents have not increased and the 
restitution of English domination over strength of France has become visibly 
Belgium. The conquest of Belgium by diminished we still are unimpaired in our 
English arms has failed, and that is why strength and more strongly fortified than 
the Premier now tries to reconquer it ever before. 5 . 
with his mouth. He prefers that as the He who is willing to be guided solely by 
safer method. But we need not bother the facts and will not permit himself to 
about this. We have but one aim—the be deceived by illusions must admit that 
security of our frontiers—which can only the ambition of our foes to crush us is 
be achieved by victory. today less justified than at any other 
At a reception in the Reichstag build- period, and because this is so we may be 


ing on Aug. 4, the anniversary of the sit- permitted to express the hope that com- 
mon sense and a sincere desire for peace 


ting of Aug. 4, 1914, addresses: _— may finally assert themselves in the 
made by Parliamentary and military ranks of our opponents. 
leaders, after which Dr. Michaelis, the The German people, through its ac- 


Imperial Chancellor, said in part: credited representatives, has plainly an- 
° : nounced to the world at large its readi- 
We all know what ‘we want. We will ness for peace. We hope this expression 
hand our patrimony intact to the future will be appreciated in its full importance 
generations. We will guarantee our on the other side. 
children and grandchildren against the The following offers an approximate 
misfortune of a war like this. We will picture of the area of occupied territory 
preserve our country by a strong and wise which now is held by the military forces 
peace, in order that the German race of the Central Powers measured in square 
may retain sure ground for its healthy kilometers. 
and vigorous development. The gentle- Belgium, 28,980; France, 19,220; Russia, 
men who preceded me showed that our 280,490; Rumania, 100,000; Serbia, 85,867; 
strength is not paralyzed; that our will Montenegro, 14,180; Albania, 20,000. Total, 
is as strong as it was in 1914. The heav- 548,737. 
iest sacrifices deserve the highest reward. This total is opposed by 900 square 
Let us swear fidelity to the Emperor and kilometers of land held by the French 
the empire, Long live the Fatherland, and the Austro-Hungarian territory in 
the Emperor, and the empire! Russian possession, measuring 29,500 
A telegram to the Chancellor by Field square kilometers. The latter figure no 


Marshal von Hindenburg on that occasion longer holds good. It has been dimin- 
said: ished by fully 60 per cent., and is likely 


? ' to fall away entirely in the near future. 
Firmly consolidated in the interior and : ‘ns 
unshaken on all the fronts, Germany Attitude of Socialists 
braves the exasperating thrusts of her Vorwirts, the organ of the majority 


ancient and her new enemies. The Ger- ee A ; ¢ 
man Army is fighting far in the enemies’ Socialists, on the third anniversary o 


country and is marching with unbroken the war, published an article replying to 
strength to new successes. It enters the Socialists in other lands who were ecall- 
fourth year of the war supported by con- ing upon the German members to with- 
fidence as firm as a rock that our home d — f the Kai d 
spirit and united perseverance will remain wr t —_ support rom the Kaiser an 
alive, which is a guarantee of victory and his military machine. The paper said 
of an honorable peace to our nation. in part: 
Boasts of Occupied Area How could they expect us to hail the 


. s invasion of a hostile army in our own 
A review of the third year of the war country and joyously .greet our own 


printed in the Berliner Tageblatt called armies’ defeat just to satisfy a real or 
attention to what the writer regarded as imaginary sense of justice? It is mis- 
Entente weakness and sought proof of ¢rable hypocrisy to ask us to recognize 


G 5 fieus rdin the czarism of the past and the clamor 
erman success In igures rega & for Alsace-Lorraine and the Saar district 


conquered territory: at present as the embodiment of ideal 
The past year has been fruitful of many justice. Must not foreign conquest. be as 
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repulsive to us as to our enemies? Are 
we expected to recognize evil only at 
home and not to see the crimes of others? 

If the attitude of the German social 
democracy is so badly misunderstood in 
hostile countries it is only a sign of the 
fearful devastation which this war has 


caused within the province of the most 
natural and human sense of justice. No 
man who has preserved that sense, on 
whatever side he stands, will ask another 
people to sacrifice itself. Even their own 
self-esteem ought to prevent our oppo- 
nents from asking anything of the sort. 


Fighting Forces of France 


Statement of André Tardieu 


André Tardieu, French High Commis- 
sioner to the United States, made public 
on July 30, through a letter to the Secre- 
tary of War, many important facts re- 
garding the present strength of France 
as a fighting unit. After three years of 
war, he said, France had 3,000,000 men 
in the battle zone, a million more than at 
the beginning. She also had one heavy 
gun for every twenty-six meters of front 
—that is one for every eighty-five feet on 
the average. The increase in munitions 
output is on a similar scale, as revealed 
in detail in M. Tardieu’s letter to Mr. 
Baker, which follows: 


July 30, 1917. 

EAR MR. BAKER: I brought to 
D your knowledge in a recent talk 

the surprise I felt in reading so 

often in American newspapers 
some utterly inaccurate information re- 
garding the military conditions pre- 
vailing in Europe, and especially in 
the French Army. In connection with 
our conversation, I believe it would be of 
interest to present to you some figures 
which, better than any comments, will ex- 
pose to you the reality; these figures will 
show you France as she is, vigorous and 
powerful, in spite of three years cf suf- 
fering without precedent in history. 


I—STRENGTH IN MEN 


The strength in men, now present in 
the zone of the armies alone, shows the 
maximum figure reached during the war. 
This figure, which amounts to a little 
less than three millions of men, exceeds 
by over a million the number of men ac- 
tually in the said zone at the beginning, 
and one must add to that figure the men 
in the zone of the interior and in the 
colonies. We are certain, with the re- 


sources of our metropolitan and colonial 
depots, to be able to maintain that num- 
ber up to its present level for a long time 
to come. 


Our strength in men, by reason of a 
better command and of better methods 
of instruction, has shown since the be- 
ginning of the war constantly decreasing 
definitive casualties, (killed, missing, and 
those taken prisoner.) 


The following figures 
this: 


substantiate 


Casualties, 

ree 

Battles of Charleroi and of the Marne. *5.41 

First six months of 1005. ......<ccee: *2.39 

Second six months of 1915.......... *1.68 

First six months of 1916 *1.47 

Second six months of 1916 *1.28 

*In proportion to the total mobilized 
strength. 


Il—FRONT HELD 


For measuring the offensive and de- 
fensive quality of the troops whose 
numerical strength I have indicated 
above, I can do nothing better than to 
quote some more figures. The western 
front has an extension of 739 kilometers: 

27 kilometers are held by the Belgians. 

138 kilometers are held by the English. 

574 kilometers are held by the French. 

The French Army holds accordingly 
more than two-thirds of the western 
front, that is to say, of the front where 
the enemy has always directed its chief 
exertion. 

The German divisions in line on the 
western front were, moreover, in June, 
1917, distributed as follows: 

42 opposite to the English. 
81 opposite to the French. 

A German division holds an average 
front of 4 kilometers 700 meters; a 
French division an average front of 5 
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kilometers 500 meters—that is to say, 
one-sixth more. 


III.—ARTILLERY 


We were amply furnished with “75s” 
since the beginning of the war. The 
number of these guns was constantly 
increased; it is adequate to our needs. 
As for the heavy artillery, we had in 
August, 1914, 300 guns grouped in regi- 
ments. In June, 1917, we had 6,000 of 
them, mostly modern. During our present 
offensive we have, on the average, one 
heavy gun for 26 meters. If we sum 
up all the trench, field, and heavy artil- 
lery, we have one gun for eight meters in 
the sector of attack. 

Our output in munitions was arranged 
in August, 1914, for 13,000 shots of 
“75s” a day. It is now arranged for 
250,000 shots of “ 75s ” and 100,000 shots 
of heavy guns. 

To be equal to this enormous produc- 
tion, invaded France did not hesitate, in 
the midst of war, to create new industries 
and to bestow on military industries the 
best of its productive strength. 

If you consider, on another side, the 
weight of the projectiles shot on the Ger- 
man trenches during one of the last of- 
fensives, you will find the following 
figures for one lineal meter: 


Field artillery 
Trench artillery 
Heavy artillery 
High-power artillery 


Here below, lastly, come figures on the 
monthly expenditure in ammunition for 
the “75s”: 

July, 1916 

September, 1916 

October, 1916 


During the last offensive the expendi- 
ture was 12,000,000 shots in all calibres. 

I might also add that we completely 
re-equipped and re-armed the Belgian, 
Serbian, and Greek Armies. 
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I recali, likewise, that the number of 
heavy guns given by us to the Allies ex- 
ceeds 800. 


IV.—FINANCIAL EFFORT 


The financial effort cannot be sep- 
arated from the military effort. Here, 
below, are some more figures. France 
has expended since the beginning of the 
war the following sums: 

Francs. 
8,040,000,000 
se natidcaies deleiwmeaonasaabe 22,800,000,000 
he Bika las ho WS 6 haw aw ack 
19,167,000,000 


EOE “Ge dgi Seen dsGn ce aaseres 82,647,000,000 

She received from foreign countries 
from the first of August, 1914, to the 
first of January, 1917, 6,000,000,000 
francs. During the same period she 
loaned to several allied Governments 
4,000,000,000 francs. 


If France alone, which has only 38,- 
000,000 inhabitants, and whose richest 
and most populated provinces are in- 
vaded, was by herself.capable of such a 
financial effort, it is because of the strict 
discipline which she forced upon the em- 
ployment of her resources; this discipline 
also is proof of strength. 


Such is the situation. Severe was the 
ordeal; stronger is the national energy. 
Now it is a question of striking the last 
blow to the adversary. You will help us. 
But, at the moment when the American 
soldiers arrive in France, it is proper to 
let them know that they will find to 
receive them a country which, today as 
well as during the last three years, bears 
the principal exertion of our dreadful 
foe; a country which maintains to the 
maximum of her power, without hesita- 
tion and without weakness, her strength, 
her means, and her will. 

Believe me, dear Mr. Secretary, very 
sincerely yours, ANDRE TARDIEU, 
Hon. N. D. Baker, Secretary of War, 

Washington. 





Results of Three Years of War 
A Brief Review by Major Gen. Maurice 


Major Gen. Frederick B. Maurice, 
Chief Director of Military Operations at 
the British War Office, summarized the 
results of three years of war on July 28, 
1917, as follows: 

HE first year of the war, broadly 
T speaking, was an attempt by Ger- 

many to put into effect elaborate 
plans which her military strategists had 
been preparing over the space of many 
long years. The first phase was a con- 
centrated attack on France and Belgium 
during a certain allotted period of time, 
in which the Germans estimated it would 
be impossible for Russia to disturb them 
in the east. The attack on France was 
checked, first on the Marne, later on the 
Yser and at Ypres, although France and 
Belgium suffered severely in the process. 

Germany then, according to her plan, 
took the defensive on the western front 
and turned her offensive effort eastward 
in an effort to knock out Russia. Here 
again she failed, although her attack 
enormously weakened Russia’s offensive 
power. 

In the Autumn of 1915 Germany defi- 
nitely abandoned her old pre-war stra- 
tegic scheme and started in on a new 
plan developed since the war began, 
namely, an effort to upbuild “ Mittel- 
Europa” as a great block composed of 
four so-called Central Powers which 
would command the road to the East. 
The Autumn campaign of 1915 con- 
sisted, in essence, of the furtherance of 
this scheme hy conquering Serbia, bring- 
ing in Bulgaria, and halting our Darda- 
nelles effort by rushing munitions, sup- 
plies, and soldiers to the assistance of 
the Turks. 

By the Winter of 1915 Germany had 
gone a long way toward realization of 
her own ambition, and this point repre- 
sents to my mind the grand climacteric 
of Germany’s offensive power. All this 
time Great Britain had been building up 
armies, and with the beginning of 1916 
we, for the first time, had a real army 
in the field. 


With the Spring of 1916 Germany had 
come to realize that the conquest of Rus- 
sia was impossible—Russia was too mas- 
sive to kill or crush. So the German staff 
again turned on France, and the Verdun 
attack was the result. 

With the defeat of Germany at Ver- 
dun came a turning of the tide, of which 
further manifestation was seen in a suc- 
cessful British offensive. Previous Brit- 
ish military efforts had been, compara- 
tively speaking, minor operations, or 
operations undertaken in support of the 
French. At the Somme we started our 
new work, and really great, important 
work it was, although a great deal of the 
contemporary effect of the Verdun de- 
feat and of the Somme victory was neu- 
tralized by Germany’s push into Ruma- 
nia. The Rumanian push, however, 
viewed in true historical perspective, was 
merely a flash in the pan. The German 
military power already was on the de- 
cline, and her offensive strength was 
nothing like what it had been the year 
before. 

The end of 1916 found the situation 
between the two great groups of con- 
testants about equally balanced, but with 
the scales leaning slightly in favor of the 
Entente. 

The year 1917 has presented a still 
rosier picture. During the whole third 
year of the war Germany and her allies 
have attempted nothing on land. They 
everywhere have been on the defensive. 
The Turks lost Bagdad and the Sinai 
Peninsula. On Germany’s eastern frontier, 
although the Russian revolution enor- 
mously weakened Russia’s military pow- 
er, Germany was incapable of taking ad- 
vantage of the situation. On the Austrian 
front the Italians got in powerful blows. 
In the west the British and French struck 
repeatedly, and the Germans have been 
powerless to answer back. 

This is the pitiful state to which we 
have reduced the great power whose 
whole military gospel was summed up in 
the phrase, “vigorous offensive.” Ger- 
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many’s military helplessness, owing to 
the long strain on her man power, ma- 
terial, and resources, is such that today 
she barely is able to hang on, and her 
only hope is that she may find some way 
of similarly wearing us down and forc- 
ing us out of the war before we get up 
momentum to drive her back. 

At present Germany is banking on the 
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U-boat. She hopes against hope that the 
U-boat will reduce the people of the En- 
tente Powers to the same state of want, 
privation, and suffering which she has 
been enduring for months and years past. 
She hopes to make the Entente people 
cry enough and start peace parleys while 
she still has got the big pawns with 
which to bargain at a peace conference. 


General Robertson on the Situation 


General Sir William Robertson, Chief 
of the British Imperial General Staff, on 
Aug. 4, 1917, reviewed the past three 
years of war, and made the following 
statement of the situation to a London 
correspondent of THE NEW YORK TIMES: 


UPPOSE we must conclude that no 
S army of millions can be broken and 
crushed. Is the same thing to be 
supposed of the nation behind the army? 
» Surely we see in this tremendous contest 
much more than a struggle of armed 
forces. It is a sifting of nations, a trial 
of character, a test of racial quality. The 
workmen and workwomen of each nation 
are engaged in the conflict, and the 
forces in the field are only the hands 
of a vast body in which every muscle 
is being strained and tried. 

Suppose you cannot roll up the flanks 
of your enemy’s army. Cannot you break 
Suppose you can only drive 
him yard by yard, hammering him back 
to his frontiers month by month? Sup- 
pose that is all you can do. Cannot you 
destroy his civilian confidence and break 
his political will? If that is the effect 
of your strategy the decision is a mili- 
tary decision. You have broken his will; 
you have imposed your will upon him; 
you have conquered his resistance. 

But it is too early yet to say you can- 
not destroy his defensive in the field 
while his civilian will is still stubborn; 
we on our side, at any rate, do not say 
that. 

Why should our people forget the 
difference betwen 1914 and 1917? They 
forget that Germany was ready three 
years ago. We had our backs to the 
Germans; we were within a few miles 
of Paris. The French Government had 


removed to Bordeaux. We were retreat- 
ing—the French and English together— 
with the loss of a few guns and with 
many casualties. 

What is the position today? We are 
far north and facing north. We no longer 
have our backs to the Germans, and we 
are millions where before we were thou- 
sands. We have driven them before us; 
we have taken positions that they re- 
garded as matters of life and death, and 
our guns are hammering them now as 
they have never been hammered before. 

It is too early to say that the de- 
fensive in modern warfare is impreg- 
nable. Military writers in Germany may 
say so, but our men in France are not 
laying down law on that subject. I 
would say it is too early yet for such 
dogmatism. 

Let us wait a few weeks. The guns 
are speaking now; let them go on speak- 
ing, and let us remember while we wait 
that, whether or not vast armies can be 
conquered in the field as they were con- 
quered years ago, the will of nations can 
be broken by hopelessness and despair. 
If the army does not crack, the nation 
behind it may crack. 

Some one has got to give way in this 
conflict on one side or the other. There 
must be submission; and when you stop 
to consider the numbers and resources of 
each side, you may fairly conclude that 
if the nations of the Allies are steadfast, 
if the civilian heart is sound, submission 
must come sooner or later from the Cen- 
tral Powers. The material odds are on 
our side at last, but quality is going to 
win this war. Character will decide it. 


America brings the hope of an earlier 
end to all the frightful agony and loss of 
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this war. Without her we and our allies 
should go on fighting to the end.. We 
are forced to do so. Our life depends 
upon it. Europe would not be fit to live 
in if we submitted it to the war lords of 
Prussia. That would be the death of in- 
ternational good-will. 

But America should hasten the end. 
That is the crowning mercy of her ap- 
pearance on the battlefield. She has be- 
gun splendidly. She is solemnly earnest, 
and when she strikes her hardest it will 
be with the supreme object of saving the 
world for democracy and Europe from 
further death. We may be pretty con- 
fident that her blows will strike despair 
into the hearts of the Prussian war lords, 
troubled now lest their own people should 
find them out. 

Do not let us underrate the Germans, 
because their cause is bad, because they 
are guilty of provoking the war, and be- 
cause their material resources are less 
than ours. The whole German Nation is 
as disciplined as an army. It is the army. 
Germans have discipline in their blood, 
discipline finely drawn to thinness. Do- 
cility is a bad thing in peace, making for 
slavishness, but it provides a people with 
certain advantages in war. 

Germany is strong because she is un- 
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democratic, and she is undemocratic be- 
cause she has been drilled in iron disci- 
pline. All those millions of people have 
been forced to take the sword from the 
hand of a King. Terrible as this disci- 
pline is and formidable as it is, there is a 
discipline more formidable still. I mean 
the self-imposed, self-accepted discipline 
of a free people. 

What could be more magnificent than 
the spectacle which America now pre- 
sents to mankind? She has liberty in 
her blood. She loathes despotism. She 
could no more bend her knee to the yoke 
of autocracy than she could turn her 
broad rivers into puddles and her great 
lakes into ponds. But look at her now, 
submitting herself to the discipline of 
war freely of her own will for the sake of 
a moral issue. 

It is not for me to prophesy. It is 
not for me even to pronounce an opinion 
on America’s preparations, but I should 
say that throughout the world freedom 
breathes more freely and democracy is 
more confident for the mere spectacle of 
that vast nation imposing upon itself 
the restraints and rigors of discipline. It 
means now as much to the spirit of this 
struggle as later its effects will mean in 
the final grip. 


Serbia Plundered by Conquerors 


HE American Ambassador in Paris 

7 received the following communica- 

tion on July 24, 1917, from the 
Serbian Legation there: : 


Mr. Ambassador: I am instructed by 
my Government to inclose herewith to 
your Excellency a memorandum relating 
to the economic exploitation of the Ser- 
bian provinces occupied by the Austro- 
Hungarian and Bulgarian authorities. 


The economic exploitation which they 
are practicing by means of the illegal 
imposition of taxes, by the depreciation 
of Serbian money, the abolition of the 
moratorium, the sale of Serbian monopo- 
lies, the introduction of fresh monopolies 
by the violation of the rights of private 
property, and by forced subscription to 
the war loan, has but one object in view: 
the economic ruin of occupied Serbia. 

Taking as their justification Articles 23, 
43, 44, 46, 48, 52, 53, and 56 of The Hague 


Regulations, the Royal Government of 
Serbia protests strongly against these ar- 
bitrary measures on the part of the Aus- 
trian and Bulgarian authorities, consti- 
tuting, as they do, flagrant violations of 
the public international law. 

I should be obliged if your Excellency 
would be so good as to communicate this 
protest to your Government. 

I remain, &c., 
VESNITCK. 

The memorandum transmitted with the 
note gives notice that Serbia reserves 
the right of claiming at the time of peace 
negotiations an indemnity correspond- 
ing to the damage inflicted, both on the 
Serbian State and its subjects, by these 
flagrant violations of international law. 
It is charged that more than 100,000,000 
crowns have been illegally extorted, as 
well as 6,000,000 crowns in the form of 
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plundered all the houses abandoned by 
their owners. At Monastir, for instance, 
it was proved upon the entry of our 
troops that the personal property of all 


forced subscriptions to Austrian war 
loans and the Austrian and Bulgarian 
Red Cross. Extracts from the memoran- 
dum are: 


Our law of the 29th July, 1914, with 
regard to the moratorium, was abolished 
by decree of the Military Government of 
the 19th January, 1917. In virtue of this 
decree, Austrian and German creditors 
can legally and without hindrance claim 
payment of all their debts plus 6 per cent. 
interest, in quick installments, and in 
either Austrian or Serbian money, (which 
is accepted at only half its nominal 
value.) The decree was passed at the 
instigation of Austrian and German cred- 
itors. It has ruined Serbian trade. 

The Austrians have pillaged all the 
houses in Belgrade and in other towns 
where the owners were absent. Accord- 
ing to reports received, such houses have 
been completely ransacked. Private prop- 
erty has never been so little respected 
in any war. The royal palace has been 
plundered. 

The Ethnographical Museum and the 
National Museum have been pillaged, and 
all valuable objects taken away, contrary 
to Article 56 of The Hague Regulations, 
according to which museums are as invio- 
late as private property. 

The Bulgarians, like the Austrians, have 


our officials had been carried away to 
Bulgaria. The Bulgarians designate all 
lands, factories, buildings, furniture, and 
other property belonging to those who 
had emigrated from the occupied prov- 
inces aS unowned property, putting up 
such property for sale or letting it on 
lease for the benefit of their treasury. 


The National Library, the University 
Library of Nish, and the Library of the 
School of Theology at Prizzen were taken 
by the Bulgarians as war booty. The 
books and manuscripts of all these libra- 
ries were carried away to Bulgaria. 

The Serbian Legation at Sofia was pil- 
laged, and also the private belongings of 
the Minister and his secretaries. 

It must be especially remarked that 
the Bulgarians have plundered to an ex- 
tent and with an effrontery unexampled 
in modern warfare. They have sold as 
booty silk, calico, linen, glass, furniture, 
kitchen utensils, agricultural implements, 
and even tombstones. 

The Austrians and Bulgarians, without 
having formally annexed the occupied 
provinces, behave as veritable sovereigns. 
Their economic administration has an evi- 
dent tendency to ruin the population. 


The Marching Stars 


By AUGUSTE VILLEROY 


[Contributed to the Paris Figaro in honor of the first arrivals of United States troops 
in France.] 


Sous la votite d’un grand arc-en-ciel qui s’éploie, 
Dans I|’adieu du dernier brouillard qui se dissout, 
Belle de certitude et chantante de joie, 
L’Amérique la-bas tout entiére est debout. 


C’est fait! La Liberté sainte, dont la statue 
Triomphale brandit un astre en son poing clos, 
Comme Jésus, de gloire éclatante vétue, 
S’avance vers l’Europe en marchant sur les flots. 


Et nous voyons, du fond de l’espace enfin libre, 
Fidéles au tragique et sacré rendez-vous, 

Sur l’azur de’ drapeaux, ot leur lumiére vibre, 
Des constellations qui s’en vieunent vers nous! 





A German Version of the Marne 


Reviewed by a French Historian 
JOSEPH REINACH IN LA REVUE DE PARIS 


[Translated for CURRENT History MAGAZINE] 


One of the great decisive battles of the world’s history was fought three years 
ago this month. The salvation of France and of democracy throughout the world 
hung upon the outcome of a great series of engagements in which French and Eng- 
lish soldiers, wearied by the long retreat from Mons and Charleroi, stood and fought 
to the death with the pursuing German armies in the neighborhood of Paris. The 
action was on so vast a scale and extended through so many days that only when it 
was all over could its full meaning be grasped as a great French victory—the battle 
of the Marne. The world could not understand at first why the German armies had 
swerved to the south and left Paris unharmed, and the details of the cause are only 
now coming gradually to the light. Even the fact that the battle was a decisive Ger- 
man defeat was denied or carefully concealed at first in Germany. The book dis- 
cussed by M. Reinach in the following article was the first to admit the truth—indi- 
vectly. The narrative of this. German eyewitness, with M. Reinach’s lucid French 


comments, and with General Clergerie’s supplementary account of how General Gal- 
lieni’s taxicab army issued out of Paris and surprised and defeated von Kluck, con- 


stitutes one of the most valuable chapters yet written on the subject. 


HERE appeared at Berlin in the 
year 1916 a book, “ The Battles 


of the Marne,” which made a 

great stir in Germany. Extracts 
from it had already been known through 
the American newspapers. I have been 
informed that the volume has been since 
withdrawn by order from circulation. In 
any case, it is almost impossible to find a 
copy in neutral countries, even though 
Germany has deluged them with a war 
literature as voluminous as it is insipid. 
The Belgian Minister of War has suc- 
ceeded in getting a copy, which he has 
had translated. He has asked me to 
write a preface for it. M. Hanotaux, 
on his part, intends to publish a critical 
edition of it. The Revue Militaire Suisse 
consecrated a short but substantial arti- 
cle to it in August. 

The book is anonymous. The author is 
manifestly an authority and an eye- 
witness. Necessarily, he claims to write 
ad narrandum. In reality, it is to prove 
that the battle of the Marne “ was inter- 
rupted for purely strategical motives ”; 
consequently, that it was not “an im- 
-mense victory ” for the armies of France; 
that General von Moltke’s plan is one of 
the greatest of all time, and that the 


commander of the First German Army is 
above all reproach. In all probability, he 
is an officer of the staff of von Moltke 
er of von Kluck. I am inclined to believe 
that he was attached to the latter, be- 
cause of the very special attention which 
he pays to the actions of the First Army, 
and the eulogies which he lavishes on the 
commander who was beaten at the 
Oureqg. At times, one would say he 
writes at von Kluck’s dictation. But he 
is equally attached to General von 
Moltke, who was at the head of the Grand 
General Staff from August, 1906, and 
who was to be forced into retirement be- 
fore the end of the first year of the war. 
It is thus easy to understand how the 
book should be first authorized and then 
withdrawn. * * * 


He explains the plan of the German 
General Staff with great lucidity; a 
strict defensive from the Swiss frontier 
to the Donon; a defensive-offensive, ac- 
cording to Marshal von Moltke’s formula, 
between the Donon and Verdun, where 
the chief mission of the Fifth Army 
will be to retain the enemy forces op- 
posed to it; a vigorous offensive of the 
first four armies which, starting from 
the base Thionville-Aix-la-Chapelle, are 
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to penetrate France through Luxem- 
burg and Belgium “ in order to endeavor 
later to extend the right wing more and 
more toward the sea.” 

This movement of conversion “ full of 
genius ” authorized the greatest hopes. 
“In the great curve which, through 
Brussels, Valenciennes, Compiégne, 
Meaux, passed to the east of Paris, we 
should throw the French armies back be- 
yond the Aisne, the Marne, and, per- 
haps, beyond the Seine, in order eventu- 
ally to outflank them to the south of 
Fontainebleau, and thus to roll up the 
whole French battle line.” Meanwhile, 
reserve and Landwehr corps would pre- 
vent later debarkation of English troops 
between Calais and Dunkirk. 

“So far as human foresight could tell, 
this plan could have been carried out at 
the end of September, 1914.” Many 
army corps would have been liberated, 
and could have been hurled against Rus- 
mao 

It will have been observed that our 
author indicates, as having formed a part 
of the German plan, the passage “ to the 
east of Paris” after the first successes. 
So that the German Staff did not hesi- 
tate, we are told, on the morrow of the 
battles of Mons and Charleroi, between 
pushing straight on to Paris and seeking 
the French army on the Marne or on the 
Seine. * * * It can be seen at once 
what a brilliant exculpation of von Kluck 
and von Moltke is contained in this af- 
firmation. All Germany was convinced, 
in August, and, with it, almost the whole 
world, that her victorious armies had 
Paris as their objective. “ Nach Paris! ” 
shouted all her soldiers, when entering 
Belgium, and, later, all along our roads, 
deafening and frightening all those who 
saw them rushing forward at the rate of 
forty kilometers a day. But the General 
Staff and the Emperor himself were 
already resolved not to attack Paris be- 
fore having destroyed the French armies 
“to the south of Fontainebleau.” 

Is this the truth? I think so. Or is it 
an invention, after the disillusion, after 
the failure of the “plan of genius,” and 
the defeat? Evidently, this will not be 
known for certain until the German 
archives disclose to us the original plan 
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of the General Staff, as it was before the 
war or during its first days. * * * 
However great is the admiration of the 
German author for the German plan, he 
finds one fault with it: “ The tasks im- 
posed upon the armies of the centre and, 
even more, those of the right wing were 
really excessive.” In fact, “not only 
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were they to break the resistance of the 
Belgians and their forts, but they were 
also, through the stifling heat of August, 
to execute an altogether extraordinary 
march, before they could come to grips 
with the French, who held good positions 
chosen by themselves, and who had to 
reckon with no supply problem.” * * * 
There are, as we know, other causes 
for the German defeat on the Marne— 
and our author himself will indicate 
them; but these causes are manifestly 
accurate. To march, in the hottest part 
of the Summer, at the rate of forty kilo- 
meters a day, and even though inspired 
by victory and sure of an early triumphal 
entry into the enemy’s capital, would 
have undermined the offensive vigor of 
armies of steel and iron and sapped their 
power of resistance. This was the case 
of the soldiers of von Kluck and von 
Biilow, when they arrived at the Ourcq 
and the Marne. They were weary. With- 
out doubt, our troops and the English 
had also endured heavy fatigues; but 
they had not had to pass through all 
Belgium fighting. Thus the violation of 
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Belgian neutrality, decided on for rea- 
sons of strategy, weighed heavily at this 
point also on the German armies. Final- 
ly, it cannot be denied that the German 
supply service became more difficult as 
the invading armies got further from 
their base. We, on the contrary, were 
fighting near ours. It was an apprecia- 
ble advantage. 


Wine a Cause of Defeat 


Must we add that the German armies 
drank more as they ate less? The Ger- 
man author is silent as to this, but there 
are certain and numerous evidences of it. 
These beer drinkers were not used to our 
wines, Weary and sweating, they rushed 
into our cellars. The wine of France 
had its part in our victory. 


The confession of this is found in the 
notebook of an officer on von Kluck’s 
staff, a prisoner today. On Sept. 2 he 
notes: 


Our soldiers are worn out. For four days 
they have been marching forty kilometers a 
day. The ground is difficult, the roads are 
torn up, trees felled, the fields pitted by 
shells like strainers. The soldiers stagger 
at every step, their faces are plastered with 
dust, their uniforms are in rags; one might 
call them living rag-bags. They march with 
closed eyes, and sing in chorus to keep from 
falling asleep as they march. The certainty 
of victory close at hand and of their tri- 
umphal entry into Paris sustains them and 
whips up their enthusiasm. Without this 
certainty of victory they would fall ex- 
hausted. They would lie down where they 
are, to sleep at last, no matter where, no 
matter how. Only the delirium of victory 
keeps our men going. And, to give their 
bodies a drunkenness like that of their souls, 
they drink enormously. But this drunken- 
ness also helps to keep them up. Today, after 
an inspection, the General was _ furiously 
angry. He wanted to put a stop to this col- 
lective debauch. We have just persuaded 
him not to give severe orders. It is better 
not to be too strict, otherwise the army could 
not go on at all. For this abnormal weari- 
ness abnormal stimulants are needed. In 
Paris we shall remedy all this. We shall 
forbid the drinking of alcohol there. When 
our troops are at last able to rest on their 
laurels, order will be restored. 


“They drink enormously.” It is a 
German officer who writes it, before the 
battle. They kept it up during the bat- 
tle, on the evenings of the battle, in our 
villages of the Ile-de-France and Cham- 
pagne, drinking enormously in our well- 
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filled cellars. One of the cavalry officers 
who led the pursuit has told me that he 
found the main street of a village so 
strewn with wine bottles and broken 
glasses that he had to make his way 
through the fields. * * #* 


German Praise of Joffre 


Our author underlines the importance 
of the nomination of Gallieni, (as Mili- 
tary Governor of Paris:) “One of the 
best Generals of Republican France, who 
was absolutely the right man in the 
right place.” * * * But his admira- 
tion goes especially to Joffre, the rea- 
soned admiration of a soldier who does 
not feel the need of diminishing his 
enemy, thus diminishing himself by a 
back stroke. It is natural that he calls 
the victories of the Sambre and the Meuse 
“ prodigious.” We do not deny that they 
were great, and that they filled the world 
with astonishment and anxiety. Let us 
quote textually: 

During the last third of August, 1914, the 
defeats of the French and English, especially 
on their left wing, had been so prodigious 
that only a general of very high gifts could 
have stopped the march of the Germans or 
obliged the adversary to evacuate a part of 
the territory occupied. The man who at- 
tempted this was General Joffre. Gathering 
all available reserves, a General with less 
decision would, perhaps, have tried to stop 
the enemy at several points. But a partial 
success gained in this way would have had no 
influence on the final result. Joffre imme- 
diately saw that it would not do to stop at 
half measures, and he found both the means 
and the efficient secondary commanders to 
carry out his ideas. 

To begin with, Joffre did not allow 
himself to be disturbed “ by the messages 
of misfortune which succeeded each other 
without interruption,” during the closing 
days of August. He immediately recog- 
nized “at the first glance” that, on the 
one hand, “the strongly occupied line 
between Belfort and Verdun could hold 
at least for several days or weeks” and 
“contain the German attack ”; and that, 
on the other hand, the danger to be 
guarded against was that of the immense 
enveloping movement—pursued “with a 
rapidity that had never been reached by 
armies of that size”—by the moving 
right wing of the enemy. Sure of his 
own right, Joffre therefore ordered the 
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splendid strategic retreat—according to 
the expression of Marshal French—which 
was to end in the victory of the 
Marne. * * * 


Difficulties of Germans 


An uneasiness begins to show through 
,the fcllowing pages, in which the Ger- 
‘man Army is seen growing weaker as 
. Joffre compels it to follow him still fur- 
ther. We may suppose that the under- 
standing of the famous manoeuvre was 
reached by the German Staff only after 
their defeat, and that the homage ren- 
dered to Joffre is part of the special 
pleading for von Moltke and von Kluck. 
But this supposition is not essential, and 
we may well believe that such able sol- 
diers perceived the growing peril which 
they could not avoid. In either case, we 
can indorse almost all the views of the 
German narrative. 


The further the Germans advanced, and the 
longer the French and English were able to 
escape without engaging in a decisive action, 
the more did the initial advantage of the 
Germans pass into the hands of their adver- 
saries. The Germans got further and further 
from their base, and grew more and more ex- 
hausted by their forced marches. They were 
using up their munitions and their food sup- 
plies with alarming rapidity, and the least 
dislocation of the supply service might be- 
come fatal to armies so vast as those which 
the Germans launched, in the month of 
August, against Belgium and the north of 
France. 

But Joffre, who, it must not be forgotten, 
was fighting on interior lines, was coming 
closer and closer to his supply bases. Every 
day new, fresh troops were arriving behind 
his lines of battle; day by day the first lines 
could be provided with food supplies and 
munitions, and, finally, the French Staff 
found itself in the agreeable situation of 
bringing into battle far fewer wornout troops 
than its adversary, who, for a month, had 
been marching almost day and night. In 
addition to this, it was a piece of good fortune 
for the French that their front, however thin 
it might be at certain points, had not yet 
been pierced. 


When Joffre had taken the resolution only 
to accept battle under particularly favorable 
circumstances, he gave the order to his 
subordinate commanders to withdraw before 
the enemy and to march further and further 
south. If his preparations had not been com- 
pleted in time, he would eventually have ac- 
cepted battle to the south of the Seine, and 
have abandoned Paris. He then took meas- 
ures to reinforce his threatened left wing and 
centre, and, before all, to prevent the army 
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which was marching on the (German) ex- 
treme right wing from outflanking his battle 
line. 

We are familiar with these measures; 
it is not doubtful that the German in- 
telligence department was acquainted 
with them at the time when they were 
taken, or very soon afterward. They 
were “the creation of two new armies: 
the Sixth Army, which, under the com- 
mand of General Maunoury,” should 
have been formed, according to the initial 
plan, in the neighborhood of Amiens, and 
which “because of the rapid German 
advance, was actually formed to the 
northeast of Paris and in its vicinity ”; 
the Ninth Army, “ which was slipped in 
between the Fourth and Fifth Armies, 
and intrusted to General Foch, a very 
able commander.” 


These armies were made up of divi- 
sions, very accurately enumerated, some 
of them brought by rail from Alsace and 
Lorraine, “ drawn from Castelnau’s large 
Second Army,” from the First Army, 
commanded by General Dubail, and from 
the Second Army, under General Sarrail; 
others were drawn from the Paris garri- 
son and the Moroccan contingents. An- 
other part of these measures was “the 
submission to Joffre’s orders of whe 
troops of the intrenched camp of Paris 
which were commanded by General Gal- 
lieni,” the Sixth Army being at the same 
time “ put at the disposition of the Gov- 
ernor of Paris, that is, indirectly intrust- 
ed to the Commander in Chief,” and this, 
“because, at all times, unity of com- 
mand has been one of the principal fac- 
tors of success.” Finally, “in order that 
nothing might be neglected which could 
contribute to the success of the great 
plan, Joffre, who had already replaced 
Ruffey by Sarrail, put the Fifth Army 
under the orders of Franchet d’Espérey. 


Swerving Aside From Paris 


While Joffre’s armies withdrew step 
by step on the Marne, where they were 
to halt on Sept. 5 and be joined by the 
English army, “the German armies of 
the right wing were marching forward 
into France without a halt. It seemed as 
though a wall of iron were ceaselessly 
moving forward. A single thought ani- 


. 
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mated this colossal gray mass; the an- 
nihilation of the French field army, in 
order to end at a stroke the war on the 
western front. It was everywhere be- 
lieved that Paris was the goal of the 
German Generals, and every day the 
newspapers announced the diminution of 
the distance which separated the German 
advance guard from the French capital. 
And then suddenly—it was on Sept. 4— 
the German First Army, leaving Paris on 
its right, swerved toward the south! ” 

The exclamation mark stands in the 
German text, but, without doubt, only to 
mark the final point. “The point is all.” 
The narrator has explained, as we have 
seen, at the beginning of his narrative, 
that “the passage to the east of Paris” 
had been written beforehand in the plan 
“full of genius” of Moltke, and not the 
march upon Paris. This affirmation 
must suffice as an answer to all the 
criticisms which have been raised in the 
sequel against the abandonment, assur- 
edly only for a very brief period, in the 
thought of the German Staff, but which 
in fact became final, of the direct attack 
against the capital. Magister dixit. Thus 
the younger Moltke had decided. Thus 
the elder Moltke had prescribed in his 
famgus note of 1859: “ Even though the 
fate of Paris decides everything, as in 
1814,” it would be right to “turn away 
from Paris” in case a French army 
should be gathered in the neighborhood 
of Rheims. It would then be necessary 
to attack the French behind the Aisne, 
to throw them back across the Marne, the 
Seine, the Yonne, and, finally, the 
Loire. After that, we could march on 
Paris. 

I have said that this explanation ap- 
pears to me genuine. It is, none the 
less, singular that the author of this nar- 
rative, so complete in other respects, 
should make no allusion at all to the 
tempest of recriminations which was 
raised in Germany, after the defeat of 
the Marne, against the movement “to 
the east of Paris.” It is comprehensible 
that he should keep silent concerning the 
intervention of the Emperor, who wished, 
as I believe to be the case, that the Ger- 
man army should march direct on Paris, 
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and concerning the opposition of Moltke, 
who must have spoken of it to von Kluck, 
to the imperial proposal. All the same, 
he might try to justify the manoeuvre, 
and to prove to German opinion that the 
attack on Paris, far from leading to cer- 
tain victory, might have led to disaster, 
and that, therefore, the strategic rule 
must be followed. Why does he not at- 
tempt this demonstration, which I believe 
to be sound? 

His mere.sketching it has sufficed to 
bring about the suppression of his book, 
or the prohibition of a second edition by 
the higher authorities. 


German Officer’s Memorandum 

In contrast with this, here is what may 
be read in the notebook of the German 
officer already mentioned, under date of 
Sept. 3. The bulk of the army had taken 
up its quarters in the forest of Ermen- 
onwille. The columns were advancing 
toward Betz: 


We are leaving Paris on our right, and 
we shall concentrate toward the southeast, 
opposite the remnants of the Franco-English 
army, which is trying, it is true, to reas- 
semble its broken fragments in the plain of 
the Marne. Our soldiers have no suspicion 
that we are temporarily leaving the road to 
Paris. They are counting so completely on 
finding themselves at the gates of Paris to- 
morrow, or the day after, that it would be 
cruel to tell them the truth. They would lose 
all their spring. Our soldiers believe that 
the epoch of battles is ended, that the deci- 
mated French Army is hiding, and that we 
are going to enter Paris singing and drink- 
ing. 

Paris is not only the great triumph; 
it is rest and peace: 

One of our battalions was marching wearily 
forward. All at once, while passing a cross- 
road, they discovered a signpost, on which 
they read: Paris, thirty-seven kilometers, 
(twenty-three miles.) It was the first sign- 
post that had not been erased. On seeing it, 
the battalion was as though shaken up by an 
electric current. The word Paris, which they 
have just read, drives them crazy. Some of 
them embrace the wretched signpost, others 
dance round it. Cries, yells of enthusiasm, 
accompany these mad actions. This sign- 
post is their evidence that we are near Paris, 
that, without doubt, we shall soon be really 
there. This notice board has had a miraculous 
effect. Faces light up, weariness seems to 
disappear, the march is resumed, alert, 
cadenced, in spite of the abominable ground 
in this forest. Songs burst forth louder, and 
no longer the traditional songs, but Parisian 
ditties, stupid enough in all conscience. 
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Then on the next day, (Sept. 4,) Gen- 
eral von Kluck himself comes to make a 
visit of inspection to Lizy-on-Ourcq. The 
officer of the notebook talks with a 
Major in his escort. Is von Kluck only 
the well-disciplined interpreter of the de- 
cisions of Moltke, the supreme chief? 
In any case, “he feels certain that the 
Germans will soon crush the crumbs of 
the French Army. The reports of spies 
who have watched the retreat of the ene- 
my army are very encouraging. They 
are a dejected horde, discontented, with- 
out any spring. There is no chance of 
their regaining a biting edge. The Gen- 
eral fears nothing from the direction of 
Paris. We shall come back to Paris, 
after having annihilated what is left of 
the Franco-British army. The Fourth 
Corps of reserves will be intrusted with 
the triumphal entry into the great capi- 
a * 2-ee 

On Sept. 5, the eve of the general at- 
tack, the officer of the notebook records 
that the high German command fore- 
sees a flank attack, “ although our recon- 
noissances have not brought any certain 
information on this point.” Orders are 
given to dig trenches, to hasten defensive 
works. “ These orders are very badly 
executed.” Von Kluck makes a tour of 
inspection; “he is evidently very dis- 
pleased.” The soldiers work badly, or 
not at all. They are “ worn out by forced 
marches, or drunk.” But there is some- 
thing more: “ Persuaded that they have 
already attained complete success, they 
are full of disillusionment when they 
learn that they will have to dig defensive 
trenches. Our soldiers have been too 
much accustomed to singing hymns of 
victory and triumph.” 


New Spirit of the French 


This is very good military psychology. 
Here is a German who can read more 


than is in his books. Note the phrase 
that follows: “If the French were not so 
profoundly demoralized, they might be- 
come very dangerous, for our First Army 
is very far from possessing the energy 
and discipline which were its strength 
in Belgium and on the northern frontier 
of France.” Also, on Sept. 7, (battles 
of Marcilly, Barcy, and Chambry,) and 


Sept. 8, (capture of Chambry,) . what 
surprise: “The French troops appear to 
be full of ardor. * * * Our men hold 
the heights, but the French have be- 
come demons, they charge in the face of 
machine-gun fire, joyfully let themselves 
get killed. * * * The valor of the 
French is superhuman. * * * Like 
spontaneous generation, troops appear 
from all sides. * * *” 


On Sept. 8 the officer of the notebook 
writes: 

Col. Gen. von Kluck has inspected the posts. 
I saw him. His eyes, usually so brilliant, are 
dull. He, so energetic in his whole attitude, 
speaks in a faint voice. He is quite cast 
down. I question the Major who accompanies 
him. Our reconnoissances have just un- 
masked considerable French formations; To- 
day’s battles have been terrible for us. And 
all our armies, from the Marne to Alsace, 
are bearing an unendurable burden. We must 
parry this danger at any cost, even by re- 
treat. 

It was, writes the German historian 
of the Marne, “to escape the danger of 
being outflanked that the French Com- 
mander in Chief had created a new army 
on the extreme French left. This newarmy 
the Sixth, and the German Fifth Army, 
against which Joffre created it, were only 
fighting on the Ourcgq, for four days now, 
in order to try to outflank each other. 
Neither succeeded. However, von Kluck 
was only able to stop Maunoury’s turn- 
ing movement by drawing strong rein- 
forcements from Biilow, whose Second 
Army was thereby greatly weakened; 
the English, and the French Fifth Army, 
under Franchet d’Espérey, concentrated 
all their efforts on the point of least re- 
sistance in front of them; the English 
recrossed the Marne; the French Fifth 
Army pushed north; thus the German 
forces facing our Sixth Army on the 
Oureq were taken in the flank. * * #* 
Here is the German account: 


Sept. 9 was a very critical day for Mau- 
noury. The Germans had been marching un- 
ceasingly for five weeks, they had fought 
numerous battles, and lacked munitions and 
even more, food. Yet, in irresistible assaults, 
they had the force to throw the French back 
at all points. Instead of yielding, they com- 
pelled the French to yield; instead of being 
outflanked, they outflanked the French, and 
even captured Nanteuil-le-Haudouin. But the 
finest energy must grow weak when it is 
not supported and refreshed. Reduced to 
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corps, weakened and melted away by fighting 
and fatigue, even these valiant warriors lost 
their power. 

The French, on the contrary, who were only 
a few kilometers from Paris, not only re- 
ceived continual reinforcements, but were 
further supplied with all kinds of munitions. 
General Gallieni ceaselessly watched with 
vigilant eye over the movements of the Sixth 
Army, and made every imaginable effort to 
furnish it, as rapidly as possible, with every 
kind of support. He requisitioned thousands 
of automobiles in Paris, and, during the 
night, sent them to Maunoury with reinforce- 
ments, which were brought to him by rail 
from the interier and other parts of the 
front. One of the most remarkable of these 
transports was that of the Sixty-second Di- 
vision (Zouaves) toward Creil and Senlis, 
carried out in the night of Sept. 8-9, with a 
view to hindering at all costs the outflank- 
ing of the French left wing. 

Finally, on the same day, Maunoury asked 
that the division which he had lent to the 
Marshal should be returned to him, because 
the danger of being beaten by the cavalry 
corps of General von Marwitz no longer ex- 
jsted for the three English corps. This Eighth 
Division was sent, by rail, from Paris toward 
Maunoury’s extreme left wing. 

On the evening of Sept. 9, in spite of all the 
reinforcements they had received, the situa- 
tion of the French Sixth Army was anything 
but brilliant. But it had to hold its ground 
at all costs, and could not withdraw even an 
inch further, no matter what it might cost. 

But on the German side the offensive power 
was equally paralyzed. After all their efforts, 
and all the prodigious battles of the last 
days, the iron legions of von Kluck’s army 
had arrived at the extreme limit of what they 
could give. On Sept. 9, toward noon, General 
von Marwitz had to announce, with an un- 
willing heart, to his chief that it was no 
longer possible for him to resist the whole 
English Army and the French LFighteenth 
Corps. To spare the blood of the English, 
Marshal French had in fact asked his neigh- 
bor on the right, the commander of the Fifth 
Army, for a whole corps, the Eighteenth. 

In accord with the Chief of the General 
Staff, von Kluck was forced, unwillingly, to 
give the order to cease fighting, because the 
superiority of the enemy left wing grew 
continually. During the night of Sept. 9-10 
the German armies withdrew toward the 
north in complete order. When, on the next 
morning, the French wished to continue the 
battle, von Kluck and his army had disap- 
peared. Strong rearguards alone covered his 
retreat and for a long time occupied Nanteuil- 
le-Haudouin. * * * 


Thus reads this early German admis- 
sion of military defeat at the Marne. 

A retreat in good order. * * * The 
officer of the notebook writes: “ At hizy 
the retreat is organized. * * * If that 
helter-skelter can be called organization.” 
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The anonymous narrator, as was to be 
expected, remains faithful to his ill- 
starred chief: “ The skill with which the 
Germans succeeded in withdrawing from 
their adversary is evidenced by the fact 
that von Kluck only abandoned a small 
number of guns and almost no prisoners.” 
He also praises him for having retired to- 
ward Compiégne and Soissons, and not 
toward Rheims, for if he had bent toward 
the east, “ the Germans, when Antwerp 
fell, would not have been in a position to 
extend and carry their front as far as 
the coast.” This is accurate. 
Necessarily, as von Kluck, with his 
army of the extreme right wing, “ served 
in a certain way as guide for the other 
armies,” his retreat compelled that of 
Biilow’s army, which, in its turn, involved 
that of von Hausen’s Saxon Army and 
of the Guard, in the centre of the Ger- 
man front. Duke Albert of Wiirttem- 


berg and the Crown Prince, not wishing 
to lose contact, withdrew in their turn. 
Foch the Storm Centre 


Of all the battles in progress, that of 
Sept. 9 before General Foch’s army was 


much the hardest and bloodiest. Von 
Hausen’s furious offensive was the ultima 
ratio of Moltke, requiring of an action of 
the centre a decision which he no longer 
hoped to be able to win on his wings. And 
Foch immediately proclaimed his faith 
in the famous Order of the Day, like a 
challenge, which destiny did not accept: 
“The situation is excellent; I order that 
the offensive shall be renewed. The key 
of the day will be to debouch by Fére- 
Champenoise.” The very name of Fére, 
like that of Mondement and Marais, fails 
to appear in the narrative. Our centre 
might not have broken on Sept. 10; Du- 
bois, Humbert, Grossetti, and all the oth- 
ers, firm in their reconquered positions, 
were masters of the hour. 

The marshes of Saint-Gond in their 
turn witnessed a flanking manoeuvre 
which had a decisive share in the victory. 
The narrative admits, however, that 
Langle de Cary’s attack, on Foch’s right, 
against the Nineteenth German Corps— 
the retaking of Sermaize and of the crest 
west of Vassincourt—“ had a certain in- 
fluence on the course of the battle,” and 
“to a certain degree hastened the retreat 
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of the (German) centre.” He also ad- 
mits that the energetic resistance offered 
by our Third Army “to the. Crown 
Prince’s violent and able attacks,” stopped 
them on the heights of the Meuse and 
between Verdun and Saint-Mihiel. 
ring of iron around Verdun and the forts 
of the Meuse was also slackened—for a 
time.” 

Everything is linked together in the 
manoeuvre of battle, but on condition 
that no link bends or breaks. It would 
have availed Maunoury nothing to hold 
like a rock if Foch had yielded, nor Foch 
to have pierced the German centre if 
Maunoury had been enveloped on his left. 
And everything would have smashed if 
Franchet d’Espérey and French had not 
pierced their hole between the First and 
Second German armies, or if Langle de 
Cary had been pushed back or Sarrail 
had been repulsed on the extreme right 
wing. 

Finally, the German writer, while he 
still refuses to utter the word defeat, 
marks in clear enough lines the failure of 
Moltke’s plan, which was “to smash the 
French Army at the first shock, to cut 
it into pieces and dislocate it.” But, he 
says, “ Joffre succeeded still less in turn- 
ing the Germans, in rolling up their 
battle line and in throwing them out of 
France, across the Rhine.” 

In other words, we lost the battle of 
the frontiers; the Germans lost the battle 
of the Marne. * * * 


Significance of the Marne 


These are the facts as they appear to 
a German officer, who is not a Jomini, 
but who understands what he sees and 
whose mind is well balanced. The moral 
significance of the Marne escapes him; 
that of Valmy, as we know today, was 
only revealed years later to Goethe. 
“ Moltke withdrew the front of the Ger- 
man battle line about a day’s march to 
the north.” That is all he sees. It was 
“a battle interrupted for tactical reasons.” 


And Moltke had five motives. Two 
have already been discussed, the ex- 
haustion of the armies of the right wing 
and the centre, which were “ quite worn 
out,” and the defective supply of food and 
munitions. In the third and the fourth 
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place, the Germans had discounted a more 
rapid fall of the fortresses of Liége, 
Namur and Maubeuge, and “the energetic 
sortie of the Antwerp army,” coinciding 
with the battle of the Marne, held army 
corps whose mere presence would have 
been enough to make German victory 
certain and “break the French line.” 
Finally, it was necessary, beginning with 
the end of August, “ before the deploying 
of the German armies was completed,” to 
transport to the eastern frontier several 
army corps from the western front and 
from the interior of the empire, because 
the Austrians had not been able to stand 
up against the formidable thrust of the 
Russians into Galicia and the Russians 
had invaded East Prussia. 


These three Russian and the Belgian 
reasons are perfectly accurate. 

The Russian mobilization was ordered 
on the night of July 30-31, a partial 
mobilization of the four southern dis- 
tricts—Kieff, Moscow, Kazan, Odessa— 
as a reply to the mobilization of seven 
Austrian army corps on July 27; the gen- 
eral mobilization was ordered on July 31, 
toward midday, in reply to the general 
mobilization of Austria decided on in the 
morning. The German Chancellor de- 
livered an important speech (on Nov. 9, 
1916) to establish the assertion that the 
partial mobilization of Russia rendered 
war inevitable. An impudent lie, but let 
it pass, and suppose that Russia had 
waited for the completion of her con- 
centration before taking the offensive 
against Prussia. This would have made 
Germany safe on her eastern frontier. 
Consequently, two or three army corps 
which Hindenburg summoned would have 
been on the Marne, on Sept. 9, or on the 
Oureq; and the wheel might have turned. 


How the Belgians Helped 


The same reasoning applies to the 
Third and Ninth German Reserve Corps, 
which remained on the banks of the Dyle 
and the Scheldt, where the Belgian Army 
of the intrenched camp of Antwerp “ was 
working to draw them against itself and 
to keep them far from the French battle- 
field.” There were two fine combats at 
Impde and Hofstade, on the canal from 
Louvain to Malines, on Aug. 24 and 25, 
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during the battles of Mons and of the 
Sambre. At the sound of the firing, the 
Hanoverians set fire to Louvain, its Col- 
legiate church and Halle aux Draps, with 
the famous library. On Sept. 4, on the 
eve of the battle of the Marne, there was 
an engagement at Capelle-aux-Bois, a 
bloody check of the Germans, who took 
vengeance for it by burning the village. 

Moltke summoned from Belgium three 
reserve divisions, replaced by a division 
of Landwehr and a naval division. “ The 
moment for a contribution by the Belgian 
Army to the operations of the allied 
armies became from that time oppor- 
tune.” It was the offensive against the 
German position, strongly organized, and 
extending from the left bank of the Dyle 
(from the village of Haecht) to the left 
bank of the Senne and the town of Wal- 
verthem, which is ten kilometers distant, 
to the southeast of Termonde. The 
battles of Sept. 9, 10, and 11 were so 
clearly favorable to the Belgians that the 
Germans sent for reserves taken from the 
interior garrisons and the Sixth Reserve 
Division, already on the march toward 
France. They then counterattacked on 
Sept. 12, and gained the advantage at the 
cost of heavy losses. 

When, on Sept. 13, the Belgian Army 
withdrew on the intrenched camp, “ the 
aim which it had had in view was at- 
tained”; the battle of the Marne had 
been won. 

Finally, it is clearly proved that the 
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German plan of a sudden attack had be- 
gun to fail with the refusal of Belgium 
to open its territories to the armies which 
were rushing to attack us, and to the 
heroic resistance of this noble people. 
The German plan was strictly a hora- 
rium. Every minute in it was deter- 
mined. From the German frontier, op- 
posite Aix-la-Chapelle, to the gap of the 
Oise, on the French frontier—the source 
of the Oise is in the Belgian province of 
Namur—there are six days’ march. But 
the passage of the Germans across Bel- 
gium in arms—halted before Liége and 
before Namur, halted on the line of the 
Gette, beaten on Aug. 12 on the edge of 
the forest of Haelen, victorious on Aug. 
18 and 19 at Aerschot—had lasted six- 
teen days, (Aug. 4-20.) The splendid ef- 
fort of the Belgians had therefore made 
ten full days late the arrival of the Ger- 


‘man armies on the French frontier, from 


which only eight marches _ separ- 
ated them from the advanced forts. of 
Paris. 

Thus the Russians and the Belgiana, 
not less than the English, conquered with 
us on the Marne. The German author 
is not mistaken about this. It still re- 
mains for him to see that a battle which 
ends in a retreat is a defeat, that the 
violation of Belgian neutrality was at 
once a political crime and a military 
blunder, and that the war was premedi- 
tated and intended by the German Em- 
peror. 


How Paris Was Saved 


General Clergerie’s Story of a Great Sally, the Battle of the 


Ourcq, and von 


ENERAL CLERGERIE, former 
Chief of Staff in the Military 
Government of Paris and a close 
associate with General Gallieni 

in the tragic hours of August and Sep- 
tember, 1914, officiated at the distribu- 
tion of prizes to the boys of the Lycée of 
Périgueux, July 14,1917. In an informal 
address he told how the army of the in- 
trenched camp of. Paris was led to attack 
the right wing of the German Army at 


Kluck’s Defeat 


the moment when the latter, in the region 
of the Ourcq, was preparing to envelop 
the left wing of the French Army. 

Here is a summary of that page of his- 
tory, the story of an eyewitness: 

From Aug. 26, 1914, the German ar- 
mies had been descending upon Paris by 
forced marches. On Sept. 1 they were 
only three days’ march from the ad- 
vanced line of the intrenched camp, which 
the garrison were laboring desperately to 
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put into condition for defense. It was 
necessary to cover with trenches a circuit 
of 110 miles, install siege guns, assure 
the coming of supplies for them over nar- 
row-gauge railways, assemble the food 
and provisions of all kinds necessary for 
a city of 4,000,000 inhabitants. 


But on Sept. 3 the intelligence service, 
which was working perfectly, stated, 
about the middle of the day, that the Ger- 
man columns, after heading straight for 
Paris, were swerving toward the south- 
east and seemed to wish to avoid the for- 
tified camp. 

“General Gallieni and I,” continued 
the speaker, “ then had one of those long 
“ conferences which denoted grave events: 
“ they usually lasted from two to five min- 
“utes at most. The fact is that the mili- 
“tary Government of Paris did little talk- 
“‘ing—it acted. The conference reached 
“this conclusion: ‘If they do not come to 
““us, we will go to them with all the 
“<force we can muster.’ Nothing re- 
“mained but to make the necessary 
“preparations. The first thing to do 


“was not to give the alarm to the enemy. 
“General Maunoury’s army immediately 
“ received orders to lie low and avoid any 
“engagement that was not absolutely 


“ necessary.” 


reinforce it by every means. 
ready at the designated time. 


In the night of Sept. 3, knowing that 
the enemy would have to leave only a 
rear guard on one bank of the Ourcq, 
General Gallieni and General Clergerie 
decided to march against that rear guard, 
to drive it back with all the weight of the 
Maunoury army, to cut the enemy’s com- 
munications, and take full advantage of 
his hazardous situation. Immediately 
the following order was addressed to Gen- 
eral Maunoury: 


Then care was taken to 
All was 


Because of the movement of the German 
armies, which seem to be slipping in be- 
fore our front to the southeast, I intend to 
send your army to attack them in the 
flank, that is to say, in an easterly direc- 
tion. I will indicate your line of march 
as soon as I learn that of the British 
Army. But make your arrangements now 
so that your troops shall be ready to 
march this afternoon and to begin a gen- 
eral movement east of the intrenched 
camp tomorrow. 
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At 10 in the morning a consultation 
was held by Generals Gallieni, Clergerie, 
and Maunoury, and the details of the 
plan of operations were immediately de- 
cided. In the afternoon an understand- 
ing with the English was reached at Me- 
lun. General Joffre gave permission to 
attack and announced that he would him- 
self take the offensive on the 6th. On 
the 5th, at noon, the army from Paris 
fired the first shot; the battle of the 
Oureq, a preface to the Marne, had 
begun. 

General Clergerie then told what a pre- 
cious purveyor of information he had 
found in General von der Marwitz, cav- 
alry commander of the German First 
Army, who made intemperate use of the 
wireless telegraph and did not even take 
the trouble to put into cipher his dis- 
patches, of which the Eiffel Tower made 
a careful collection. “In the evening of 
“ Sept. 9,” he said; “ an officer of the in- 
“telligence corps brought me a dispatch 
“from this same Marwitz couched in 
“something like these terms: ‘ Tell me 
““exactly where you are and what 
you are doing. Hurry up, because 
“«¢XXX * * * The officer was greatly 
“embarrassed to interpret those three 
“Xs. Adopting the language of the 
“poilu, I said to him: ‘ Translate it, “I 
“am going to bolt.”’ True enough, 
“next day we found on the site of the 
“ German batteries, which had been pre- 
“cipitately evacuated, stacks of muni- 
“tions; while by the roadside we came 
“upon motors abandoned for the slightest 
“breakdown, and near Betz almost the 
“entire outfit of a field bakery, with a 
“great store of flour and dough half- 
“kneaded. Paris and France were saved. 

“Von Kluck could not get over his as- 
“tonishment. He has tried to explain it 
“by saying he was unlucky, for out of a 
“hundred Governors not one would have 
“acted as Gallieni did, throwing his 
“whole available force nearly forty miles 
“from his stronghold. It was downright 
“imprudence. Of course, it Was Gallieni 
“ who was in the wrong! ” 

General Clergerie pointed the moral 
for his youthful audience in these words: 
“If you want France to be great, there’s 
only one way: Act.” 


ee 





A German Sailor’s Account of the Jutland 
Battle 


KRUG, one of the survivors of the 
P. German flagship Liitzow, which 
was sunk in the battle of Jutland 
in June, 1916, published in July, 1917, a 
pamphlet giving his view of the naval 
engagement. His pamphlet, which ap- 
peared at The Hague, is the first pub- 
lished account of the battle by a German 
sailor. 

- Torpedoed by a British warship early 
in the engagement, the Liitzow, which 
was the flagship of Admiral Hipper, was 
hammered unmercifully by the big guns 
of the British vessels, and soon became a 
complete wreck, a “ship of the dead,” as 
Krug describes her. 


According to his story, twenty-seven 
German sailors were trapped in the Die- 
sel dynamo room before the battle had 
been long in progress, and remained there 
when the Liitzow, a disabled hulk, was 
abandoned and sent to the bottom by a 
torpedo from a German destroyer. Two 
of these imprisoned men had been driven 
insane and were kept tied by their ship- 
mates. 

After describing the first part of the 
battle and telling how the arrival of Brit- 
ish battleships turned the tables on the 
Germans, Krug writes: 


Suddenly the entire ship fs roughly 
shaken. The colossus heaves far over, 
and everything that is not fixed is upset. 
The first direct hit! The torpedo pierces 
the fore part of the ship. Its effects are 
terrible. Iron, wood, metal, parts of 
bodies, and smashed ships’ implements 
are all intermixed, and the electric light, 
by chance spared, continues to shine 
upon this sight. 

Two decks lower, in the Diesel dyna-= 
mo room, there is still life. That com- 
partment has not been hit, and twenty- 
seven men, in the prime of life, have 
been spared, but the chamber is shut off 
from all others, for the water is rushing 
into all sections. They are doomed to 
death. Several 38-centimeter shells 
squarely hit their mark, working terrible 
havoe. The first hit the wireless de- 
partment. Of the twelve living men who 
a moment ago were seated before the 
apparatus, there is nothing more to be 
seen. Nothing’ is left but a smoking 


heap of ruins. The second shot again 
pierced the fore part of the ship. The en- 
tire forepart of the vessel, as far as the 
Diesel motor room, was past saving. 

Another broadside meant for the Liit- 
zow fell short, but a torpedo boat close 
by disappeared, leaving only a few odd 
pieces of wood and a smashed lifeboat 
drifting around. It is now half-past 7, 
and the hostile circle grows ever smaller. 
The Liitzow and the Seydlitz lie with 
their bows deep in the water; both are 
badly mauled. The forepart of the Liit- 
zow was in flames. Shells burst against 
the ship’s side in rapid succession. A ter- 
rible sight is presented on board the Liit- 
zow, and it needs iron nerves to look 
upon it coolly. Hundreds have lost their 
lives, while many have lain for hours 
in torture, and the fight is not yet over. 
The bow is now crushed in and is en- 
tirely submerged. The four screws are 
already sticking half out of the water, so. 
that the Liitzow can only make eight to 
ten knots an hour,.as against the normal 
thirty-two. 

The Admiral decides to transfer to the 
Moltke. He gives orders to turn and get 
away from the scene of the fight, but 
the Liitzow has not gone a mile before 
she receives a broadside of 38-centimeter 
shells. The entire ship was filled with 
the poisonous fumes of the shells, and 
any one who failed to affix his gas mask 
was doomed to be suffocated. 

It was three-quarters of an hour be- 
fore the lighting installation was restored. 
Then for the first time could the extent 
of the damage wrought by the salvo be 
seen. One of the shells had landed in 
the sick bay. Here there were only three 
doctors and fifteen attendants, besides 
160 to 180 wounded. Of all those, only 
four remained alive. These four were 
hurled into the next compartment by the 
air pressure; there they lay unconscious. 

The Liitzow was now a complete wreck. 
Corpses drifted past. From the bows up 
to the first 30-centimeter gun turret 
the ship lay submerged. The other gun 
turrets were completely disabled, with 
the guns sticking out in all directions. On 
deck lay the bodies of the sailors in their 
torn uniforms, in the midst of the empty 
shell cases. From the masts fluttered 
torn flags, twisted signal lines, and pieces 
of wire of the wireless installation. Had 
not the lookout man and the three officers 
on the commander’s bridge given signs of 
life, the Liitzow would have truly re- 
sembled a ship of the dead. Below, on 
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the battery deck and in the coal bunkers, 
there still lay innumerable wounded, but 
there was no longer a doctor to attend 
to them. 

Night came on and hope was entertained 
of getting away without a further en- 
counter. But at 38 o’clock in the night 
news of the approach of two British 
cruisers and five destroyers was received 
and just at that critical time the fore 
and middle bulkheads gave way. 

Orders were given to quickly carry the 
wounded to the stern. Then the order 
rings out: *‘ All hands muster in division 
order abaft.’’ A tumult arises on the 
lower deck, for everybody is now bent on 
saving his life. It is impossible in that 
short space of time to bring up all the 
wounded, for they are scattered every=- 
where. Eighteen men had the good for- 
tune to be carried up, but all the rest who 
could not walk or crawl had to be left 
behind. p 

The twenty-seven men shut up in the 
Diesel dynamo chamber had heard the 
order through the speaking tube, for 
many, mad with anguish, screamed 


through the tube for help, and it was 
learned that two of their number lay 
bound because they had become insane. 
Inspired by their sense of duty, these 
sealed-up men had continued to carry on 
their work in order to provide the ship 
with light. 

The torpedo boats now quickly took off 
the crew of the Liitzow, and those left 
behind were doomed to death. It was 
resolved that no piece of the vessel should 
fall into the enemy’s hands. An order 
was given and a torpedo cleft the waters. 
Just then seven men were to be seen run- 
ning like madmen round the rear deck. 
Overfatigued as they were, they had ap- 
parently dropped off to sleep and only 
just awakened. As the torpedo exploded, 
the Liitzow’s bow quickly dipped, and the. 
stern rose until she stood on end. Then 
she heeled over and sank, forming a 
great whirlpool that carried everything 
within it into the depths. 

When the roll was called it appeared 
that there were 1,003 survivors of the 
Liitzow; 597 men had perished in the 
battle. 


Heartrending Scenes in Belgium 


CITIZEN of Liége who succeeded in 
escaping from Belgium draws a 
terrible picture, says Reuter’s 

Agency, of the sufferings of the repa- 
triated deportees and of the brutality 
with which the unfortunate people are 
still treated by the Germans. This es- 
caped Belgian was engaged from March 
to July, 1917, at an infirmary outside 
\Liége station and witnessed the arrival 
of train after train of repatriated depor- 
tees. Describing what he had seen, he 
said: 

Never shall I forget the terrible scenes 
I have witnessed. The trains contained 
sometimes 500 to 900 men, who had been 
for three days practically without food. 
A great many of them had their feet and 
legs frostbitten or frozen off, and had to 
be carried on stretchers. They had been 
obliged to walk for hours in their stocking 
feet in the snow. Often gangrene had set 
in and the men died within a few days. 

We had an average of two deaths every 
day in our small infirmary. Some of them 
were so famished that they could not 
take any food, and had to be fed with a 
spoon; others ate ravenously anything 


that they could snatch from your hand. 
Eighty per cent. are stricken with tuber- 
culosis, and will never recover. Such is 
the result of a few months spent in the 
German prison camps and kommandos, 

The first time we saw them alight from 
the train we could not believe that these 
ragged ghosts, with haggard faces and 
feet wrapped in muddy sackcloth, could 
be the same men who had passed through 
Liége, singing patriotic songs, on their 
way to Germany. According to their re- 
ports many have died over there; many 
also died on the way home, every train 
bringing a load of three or four dead as 
well as the dying. Many more have died 
at home later after horrible sufferings 
from the incurable diseases which they 
have contracted. ~ 

But these physical tortures are nothing 
beside the moral trials to which they have 
been subjected. Some of the men have 
gone quite mad and do not realize that 
they have come back. One of the men I 
attended, in his delirium repeated un- 
ceasingly the same cry, while making a 
movement as if pushing -something away. 
**T will not sign, I will not sign!’’ He 
did not, and he died for it in my arms. 
As an old woman said to me who was 
waiting for her son to be returned, “Is it 
not enough to make the stones weep? ’”’ 
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VI. 


FRENCH writer observing the 

A new British divisions which be- 
gan to march to the western 

battle front late in May, 1915, 
said, “ This is an army of athletes which 
England has trained.” The _ splendid 
regular army which had fought so brave- 
ly in the Summer and Autumn of the first 
year of the war was resting mostly in 
thick-sown graves between the Seine and 
the sea. But the best soldier material 
of Britain had flocked to the colors in 
the early Winter and was thoroughly 
trained and equipped by this time. These 
were Kitchener’s men and were to con- 
tinue the task of hammering at the Ger- 
man lines as they were left after the 
fighting at Souchez, Festubert, Aubers 
Ridge, and Neuve Chapelle in the Spring 
of 1915. The new troops found hard 
fighting awaiting them at Hooge. 

The salient at Ypres was still a storm 
centre, and the Germans since May had 
held the high ground about the Chateau 
of Hooge, two miles east of Ypres on the 
road to Menin, which was the point of 
their nearest approach to the town after 
the terrific battles and the gas attacks 
in May. In June and July there was 
continued close fighting for every out- 
building or fortified rubbish heap on this 
low ridge, where positions were taken 
and lost over and over again. By July 
the advantage was considerably on the 
German side, especially in the region of 
Bellewaarde Lake, a pond north of the 
chateau. 

Here the British had lost ground until 
they were pressed back to a little lane 
connecting the Menin road with the high- 
way to Zonnebeke, a full half mile nearer 
Ypres than the position at Hooge. This 
made a dangerous-looking dent in the 
British line, but along the Menin road 
they still clung to trenches close up to 


Battle of Loos and Champagne Offensive 


the chateau. A huge depression called 
“The Crater” resulted from the explo- 
sion of a British mine at this point and 
was the scene of a powerful German at- 
tack before dawn on July 30. 


First Use of Liquid Fire 


In this assault liquid fire was employed 
for the first time, and after a heavy bom- 
bardment by trench mortars (minenwer- 
fern) the infantry stormed the British 
trenches, using a great number of gre- 
nades. The troops in the trenches at- 
tacked were practically annihilated, and 
the British line gave way about a quar- 
ter of a mile to the edge of the high 
ground at the corner of Zouave Wood. 
The Germans were about to thrust their 
lines south of the Menin road forward 
to a point abreast of their furthest posi- 
tions westward along the lane north of 
that road. Second Lieut. Woodroffe, a 
boy under twenty, was the first soldier 
of the new army to win the Victoria 
Cross, which was awarded for a splendid 
effort to lead his men back in a counter- 
attack in which he was killed. Major 
Gen. Keir, commanding the Sixth Corps, 
ordered a counterattack in midafternoon 
which resulted in the useless slaughter of 
the Seventh and Eighth Rifle Battalions, 
which were torn to pieces in the death 
trap called Zouave Wood and the fields 
beyond, where 2,000 men fell, including 
sixty officers. 

No further suicidal attempts were made 
to storm the German lines by daylight, and 
for ten days the British heavy artillery 
poured a flood of 8-inch and 9.2-inch 
shells over them. The British superiority 
in heavy guns began at that time to be 
in evidence and has continued to grow 
ever since. 

On Aug. 9 two brigades renewed the 
counterattack just before dawn and, 
charging across a “ no-man’s land” 500 
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yards wide and heaped with the unburied 
victims of the previous effort, these gal- 
lant troops recaptured the crater and 
trenches close to the chateau. Two hun- 
dred Germans who held the dugouts in 
the crater were killed to the last man. 
That night the Germans shelled the new 
British positions, part of which it proved 
impossible to hold. In this day’s fighting 
the two brigades lost over 2,000 men, but 
nearly all the ground was held until a 
fresh brigade arrived.and gave the much- 
needed reinforcement required to retain 
the position. 


Western Front, September, 1915 


In the early Autumn of 1915 it was 
estimated that the Germans were defend- 
ing their western front of 570 miles with 
a total force of nearly 2,000,000 men. 
They were outnumbered by the Allies, 
for Sir John French commanded a million 
British soldiers in France, while the 
French had 2,000,000 men on this front 
with strong forces of recruits in training 
camps in the rear. There were about 
6,000 guns of varied calibre on each side. 

By this time the British production of 


artillery munitions had been very greatly 
increased over the capacity of the early 
Spring. The German system of field 


fortification had, however, been de- 
veloped to the utmost. Back of every 
front-line system lay another complete 
and even stronger line of trenches, com- 
pletely prepared with wire entanglements, 
very deep dugouts, &c. The second line 
was usually about 700 yards behind the 
first, and a third and stronger position 
was prepared usually about a mile to the 
rear. There were frequent fortins or low 
redoubts of great strength so situated as 
to enfilade trench systems which might 
be lost. Against this elaborate fortifica- 
tion the operations took on increasingly 
the character of sieges rather than field 
manoeuvres intended to break through or 
outflank an enemy in the field; but in 
September the Allies launched two great 
attacks which it was hoped might win 
from the enemy some of his vantage 
ground. The time seemed propitious, for 
von Hindenburg’s great campaign in 
Russia, while widely victorious, still re- 
quired every man that could be spared 
from other fields. 
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The German lines in France formed a 
great right angle, whose upper line faced 
west from the sea to the Aisne, where it 
bent and ran toward the southeast to the 
Swiss frontier. The Allies planned to 
strike two great blows back of the head 
of this vast salient—one in the north to- 
ward Lens, and the other in Champagne 
about Souain. 


The Battle of Loos 


On the northern sector a terrific bom- 
bardment was maintained from Sept. 23 
until the early morning of the 25th, 
when the British attack upon Loos 
started. On the French front, facing 
Vimy Heights, the bombardment con- 
tinued until early afternoon, when the 
infantry assaults began and made excel- 
lent progress before night. The next 
day D’Urbal’s soldiers fought their way 
to the lower slopes of the heights north 
of Thelus, crossed the Souchez stream 
and gained part of Givenchy Wood. By 
the 29th the western slopes of Vimy 
Heights and much of Givenchy Wood had 
been taken from the Germans, and it be- 
came necessary for the French com- 
mander to send reinforcements to the 
British on his left flank, where a deep 
salient was being held east of Loos by 
a dangerously inadequate force. 

While the French were winning their 
footing.on Vimy Heights the British had 
fought a series of separate battles both 
north and south of the Vimy sector. It 
will be well to realize in connection with 
this whole series of actions that they 
were timed to coincide with the great 
French attack far to the south in Cham- 
pagne, and intended to so thoroughly 
engage the Germans in the north as to 
prevent the dispatch of reserves from 
that region to the south, where the Allies 
hoped to be able to break through the 
invader’s fortified lines and reach the 
railway communications in the rear. The 
northern attacks were planned to be at 
least “ holding ” battles, but the numbers 
of both men and guns employed were so 
great as to lead to the hope that at some 
vulnerable spot the German lines might 
be broken and the railways from Lille 
southward be reached. 

On Sept. 25 the British, after a final 
bombardment, exploded a mine and then 
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once more attacked Hooge, the blood- 
drenched point of the Ypres sector. Two 
infantry divisions stormed German 
trenches in some places to a depth of as 
much as 600 yards, but nearly all the 
ground gained was so completely com- 
manded by the heavy German artillery 
that it had once more to be yielded by the 
end of the day. 


Another British attack developed soon 


GENERAL DE CASTELNAU 

after 4 A. M. in front of Armentiéres. 
Here the forces on the flanks made good 
progress, but the centre failed to gain, 
so that in the end both flanks were com- 
pelled to fall back to re-establish the 
alignment. The only result here was 
that the German troops were kept occu- 
pied on their own front. 


An Unsuccessful Phase 


A third battle meanwhile was fought 
by the British Indian Corps, commanded 
by General Anderson, above Neuve Cha- 
pelle, and this effort was the least suc- 
cessful of all. The faults seem to have 
been divided between imperfect staff ar- 
rangements and unsatisfactory qualities 
displayed by some of the native troops. 
Two Indian brigades which rushed over 
German first-line trenches failed to either 
clear out or hold the positions, which 


were presently reoccupied in dangerous 
force by the Germans. A reserve bri- 
gade of Indians, which should have fol- 
lowed closely the advancing units, 
stopped in the old British front-line 
trenches and viewed with dismay a front 
which, to their astonishment, bristled 
with resistance, although two whole bri- 
gades had swept over it and disappeared 
beyond. At the opening of this battle 
one of the Indian divisions (the Meerut) 
attempted to send a cloud of poison gas 
over the German lines, but in a drizzling 
mist with almost no wind the gas lay 
still, so that when they advanced they 
were compelled to charge through the gas 
themselves. As the day wore on, Ger- 
man counterattacks drove back the lines 
of the Twentieth Division of the Third 
Corps, which exposed the flank of the 
Meerut Division, to which the main at- 
tack toward Aubers Ridge had been com- 
mitted. 

Gradually whatever plans had existed 
dissolved and the action degenerated into 
an utterly confused mélée, out of which 
the remnants of the leading brigades 
finally fought their way back to the old 
lines. The reports laid great emphasis 
upon the sturdy courage of the British 
regular battalions serving with the native 
brigades. Once more the Neuve Chapelle 
sector proved a deadly area impregnable 
to British efforts, and this battle of Sep- 
tember in this fatal sector was a failure 
like the preceding ones of December and 
May. 


Fighting Near Givenchy 


Still another attack was made by the 
British troops near Givenchy, the strong- 
ly defended outpost on the west front of 
La Bassée. Some gains were made, but 
the lack of reserves made it impossible to 
hold such of the first-line positions as 
were entered. 

The great British attack on this day of 
many battles was meanwhile launched 
against the fortified ridge and quarries 
west of the La Bassée-Lens road. Here 
General Haig had Rawlinson’s (Fourth) 
and Gough’s (First) Corps for deploy- 
ment on a front of about eight miles be- 
tween Givenchy and Grenay. This im- 
portant phase of the great battle of Sept. 
25 opened soon after 6 A. M. with an at- 
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tack on the German positions just below 
the La Bassée Canal, but, although some 
progress resulted after desperate fight- 
ing, the brigade engaged here was com- 
pelled before night to fall back. 

Just below this sector another Scotch 
brigade in a glorious attack won the Ho- 
henzollern Redoubt and a fortified posi- 
tion called Fosse 8. On their right the 
Seventh Division drove their attack 
through to the German second line in the 
Cité St. Elie and the village of Haisnes, 
both places well in the rear of the Ho- 
henzollern Redoubt and directly on the 
La Bassée-Lens highway. The lack of 
sufficient reserves made it impossible to 
hold the more advanced positions won, 
and by midday part of the gains had to be 
relinquished. 


The Capture of Loos 

Further south Rawlinson’s men fought 
brilliantly, and in an advance of nearly 
two miles reached the outer edge of Hul- 
luch and captured Loos close to the Lens- 
Bethune road. In this splendid success 
there was a notable improvement over the 
methods which on: the same day scored 
such a failure at Neuve Chapelle. Loos 
was taken by divisions made up of Lon- 
don regiments which had spent a number 
of days before the battle in studying a 
big model of this sector, with the result 
that when one battalion (the Nineteenth 
London) lost every officer, the men went 
on and accomplished their part without 
hesitation. 

Success in this war is reserved for 
those adequately prepared to win it. 
However, even successes so won cannot 
be maintained unless supported by large 
reserves equally well prepared. The 
brave Scotch battalions, having taken 
Loos, pressed on with mad courage into 
the very heart of a fortified zone be- 
yond. In less than three hours Gordons, 
Camerons, Seaforths, and Black Watch 
had driven nearly four miles through 
the German trenches. An English writer 
commenting upon the heroic fighting of 
the Scotch brigades in this battle justly 
remarked that while what they did was 
magnificent it was not war, for it was 
an attack unprovided with reserves. 
About 10 o’clock word was sent up to 
the advanced units that they must fall 
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back; but, almost encircled by the enemy 
as they were, the task was well-nigh 
impossible. Only a few men fought their 
way back to the lines, which were finally 


held. 


In summing up the results of these 
great efforts, which involved something 
like five separate but co-ordinated battles 
on the British front, we must admit that 
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little more resulted than the prevention 
of reinforcements being sent by the 
enemy from the northern positions to his 
hard-pressed lines in Champagne. There 
seems to have been a time when the 
prompt use of adequate reserves in the 
sector north of Lens might have rescued 
the whole region between Lille and Douai 
from the invader. Sir John French was 
in supreme command, and he had in re- 
serve and immediately under his control 
the Eleventh Corps, consisting of the 
Guards Division and the new Twenty- 
first and Twenty-fourth Divisions. At 
the critical moment when the great 
Scotch charge reached Cité St. Auguste 
the Guards Division was about twenty 
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miles away from the Loos sector. Gen- 
eral French gave Sir Douglas Haig the 
Twenty-first and Twenty-fourth Divi- 
sions before 10 A. M., but even these 
troops were eight miles away. 

On Sunday, the 26th, the Germans 
made heavy counterattacks and severely 
defeated the inexperienced troops of the 
Twenty-fourth Division, so that a good 
deal of ground was lost. On Monday 
the Guards Division, consisting of three 
brigades of England’s finest troops, was 
sent in to redeem the situation. The 
Guards fought well. The Third Brigade, 
consisting of the First Grenadiers, 
Fourth Grenadiers, Second Scots, and 
First Welsh, attacked the strongly forti- 
fied Hill 70, just north of Lens, and 
were deployed in columns of half pla- 
toons, with 100 yards intervals between 
the sections and 250 yards distance be- 
tween the lines. They reached the crest 
of Hill 70, but could not hold it against 
the converging machine-gun fire, and, 
falling back, dug themselves in about a 
hundred yards to the west. On the 28th 
the First Coldstreams succeeded in 
reaching a fortified chalk pit north of 
Hill 70, but that place, too, was too hot 
to hold. 

Through the remaining days of Sep- 
tember and the early part of October, 
under heavy bombardment, the British 
consolidated the positions and straight- 
ened the lines. They had taken 3,000 
German prisoners, with 26 field guns and 
40 machine guns. Lord Kitchener in Eng- 
land and Field Marshal French at the 
front gave unstinted praise to the gal- 
lantry of the troops, but there was a dis- 
tinct disappointment in England, where 
it was felt that the errors of Neuve 
Chapelle in the Spring had been repeat- 
ed and that the possibility of a great vic- 
tory had been lost because of imperfect 
plans. Probably the fairest of the many 
criticisms leveled at the British staff 
was that which admitted their lack of 
training in the handling of great armies. 
Had the splendid British armies pos- 
sessed a thoroughly efficient and com- 
petent General Staff they would have 
won in the early Autumn of 1915 what 
they have fought for through two long 
and bloody years since. 

The British losses at Loos and there- 
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about were 45,000, including 3 Major 
Generals and 28 battalion commanders.* 


French Attack in Champagne 


While the British were fighting the 
series of battles which culminated at Loos 
and d’Urbal’s Tenth French Army was 
fighting for Vimy Ridge all France 
awaited breathlessly the great effort 
which it was hoped would smash a way 
through the German fortifications on 
the chalk ridges of Champagne. Here 
the really great effort was planned to 
deal such a blow as would cut through 
the invader’s railway communications, 
which so perfectly assisted his Generals 
to shift men and guns quickly wherever 
required. 

The sector selected for attack was that 
above Suippes, between Auberive and 
Ville-sur-Iourbe, and de  Castelnau’s 
army was chosen for the grand effort. 
All through September both French and 
British airmen flew straight at any Ger- 
man aircraft which attempted to recon- 
noitre back of their lines. They were most 
successful in masking the great concen- 
trations of troops back of the sectors se- 
lected for attack. Early in the morning 
of Sept. 25 de Castelnau’s men began to 
crowd forward through the communica- 
tion trenches under a volcanic discharge 
of shells hurled over their heads against 
the German trenches of both first and 
second lines. Every platoon had been 
carefully taught just what its own ob- 
jective was to be, and General Joffre’s 
famous order read: “ Soldiers of the Re- 
public: After months of waiting the hour 
has come to attack and to conquer.” 
Every soldier had an extra ration of 
wine on the night of the 24th, and trench 
knives were added to the regular equip- 
ment for the close fighting anticipated 
in trenches and dugouts. 

At 9:15 on the morning of Sept. 25 
the bugles sounded, the officers cried out 
“To Win or Die!” and on a front of 
fifteen miles a splendid French Army 
charged. Both field batteries (“ seventy- 


*It is interesting to compare the losses in 
the month of May, 1917, when the casualties 
amounted to 114,000 as the price of another 
offensive on nearly the same ground but in 
which positions won were held and 3,412 
Germans were captured. 
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fives”) and cavalry were used during 
the day, for on that long front the 
French lines had by night advanced an 
average of two and a half miles. Four 
great redoubts had been stormed and 
thousands of prisoners taken, together 
with hundreds of guns. On Sunday, the 
26th, further progress was made, and 
on the 27th the French repulsed an at- 
tempted: diversion by the Crown Prince 
at La Fille Morte, in the Argonne. 

By Wednesday, Sept. 29, the French 
had sufficiently reorganized their forces 
to resume the attack, which was directed 
particularly along the west side of the 
Souain-Somme-Py road, where the Na- 
varin Farm, on the east side of the high- 
way, and Hill 185, on the west, marked 
a line about midway between the two 
towns. The German lines proved too 
strong to be forced, and, although there 
was a gap opened near the great Lu- 
beck trench, a concentrated German fire 
poured through the opening forbade 
any further advance. In fact, the scien- 
tific arrangement of the German forti- 
fications was such that any position 
captured immediately was subjected to an 
enfilading lateral fire from neighboring 
positions, as well as a deluge of shellfire, 
both direct and indirect. Above the farm 
called Maisons de Champagne a defensive 
work called the “ Ouvrage de la Defaite ” 
was won and lost over and over again 
before the brave French soldiers would 
admit their inability to hold it. All that 
de Castelnau’s men could do was to dig 
themselves in where they were and fight 
hard to hold what had cost them so much. 

The French losses in Champagne, and 
including those in Artois at Vimy Ridge, 
amounted to 120,000 men. The Germans 
were pushed back nearly three miles on 
a front of about fifteen miles, but they 
remained secure in a stronger position 
than the first, and their railway com- 
munications were undisturbed. 


Net Results Disappointing 


The great allied offensive in the west 
in the Autumn of 1915 resulted in tre- 
mendous battles which won considerable 
local success, but nowhere succeeded in 
seriously disturbing the invaders’ grip 


upon France. Nothing was achieved 
which could be reckoned an offset to 
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what the enemy had accomplished in Rus- 
sia through the Summer, and only part of 
Joffre’s optimistic prophecy was realized. 
The splendid élan of the French soldier 
did carry him at a bound up to the bat- 
teries of the adversary, but the hope that 
he would charge on past and beyond the 
fortified lines was doomed to disappoint- 
ment. Despite superiority in numbers of 
troops, guns, and shells, the Allies were 
compelled to realize that the bravest of 
attempts could not hope to pierce those 
fortifications. The slow processes of 
siege operations must be resorted to, and 
years consumed in a task which it had 
been fondly hoped might be accom- 
plished in a series of smashing attacks. 
It was after the Marne that the Ger- 
mans dug themselves in so thoroughly on 
the chalky hills of Champagne, and as the 
months have lengthened into years they 
have created a series of defensive works 
secure from flank attacks and capable of 
a deadly defense against frontal assaults. 
The French staff knew the difficulties of 
their task, and were provided with exact 
information as to every trench, alley of 
communication, and clump of trees. Let- 
ters or numbers were assigned to each of 
such objects on the detailed maps fur- 
nished to the troops in every sector of 
the attack. It was found that the 
wire entanglements between the German 
trenches attained a width of from 15 to 
60 meters. The French official report on 
the battle in Champagne said that ‘a line 
showing the different stages of the 
French advance would assume a curi- 
ously winding outline, revealing on the 
one hand the defensive power of an ad- 
versary resolved to stick to the ground at 
all costs, and on the other the victorious 
continuity of the efforts of the French 
soldiers in this hand-to-hand struggle. 
At the two extremities of the attacking 
front the offensive could make no prog- 
ress because of the converging fire of the 
enemy and his powerful counterattacks. 
In an order dated Oct. 5 General Joffre 
announced the results in Champagne, 
where 25,000 prisoners and 150 guns 
were captured and made visible evidence 
of the splendid success of the opening 
phase of the battle. That the outcome 
of the great effort was a bitter disap- 
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pointment to the French was never evi- 
dent in the slightest weakening of their 
determination to fight on at all costs 
until somewhere and somehow the final 
defeat of the enemy shall be accom- 
plished. 


German Counteroffensive 


The Germans had maintained in the 
east their favorite conception of war, 
that only the offensive can win. On the 
west front through all this long series 
of battles in 1915 they were compelled 
to assume the to them repugnant role 
of the defensive. But to the German 
military mind it was perfectly clear that 
the only successful defensive must be 
that of the active and aggressive kind 
known as the offensive-defense. 

When the allied effort of late Sep- 
tember died down the Germans began 
a campaign of counterstrokes serious 
enough to shake the Allies out of some 
of the vantage points recently gained, 
and all sufficiently threatening to compel 
both British and French to hold heavy 
mobile reserves distributed back of the 
battle lines ready for instant dispatch to 
any point where serious disaster might 
threaten. The German commanders knew 
that a fatal deterioration in the best 
troops in the world is certain to result 
if they are permitted entirely to lose the 
initiative. Their announced plan was to 
hold rather lightly the first-line posi- 
tions to minimize the losses from bom- 
bardments, yet in sufficient strength to 
inflict severe losses upon the assaulting 
infantry; then, when an exhausted frac- 
tion of the original force had gained the 
second-line positions, to hurl upon them 
powerful fresh reserves competent to de- 
stroy survivors of the original attack and 
recover much, if not all, of the lost 
ground. 

This plan was perfectly sound and 
failed of great results only because the 
Germans no longer possessed the supe- 
riority in numbers which it demanded. 
Nearly their whole force was required 
to resist the allied attacks, and when 
these stopped exhausted the Germans 
had nowhere immediately available fresh 
units strong enough to be hurled in for 
an instant counterstroke. The counter- 
strokes were made, but only after the 


lapse of days or weeks in which the 
Allies had repaired their losses in men 
and improved the defensive arrange- 
ments in the new positions. Late in 
September several divisions arrived in 
France from Russia, and it is probable 
that this reinforcement numbered some- 
where near 125,000 men. 

On Oct. 3 the British front was at- 
tacked between La Bassée Canal and the 
town of Loos, which had been captured 
the week before. In the salient near 
Cité St. Elie the defense held well, but 
further north at the Hohenzollern re- 
doubt the British were forced out of most 
of the works. On Oct. 8 the Germans 
after a five-hour bombardment with ex- 
plosive shells launched strong infantry 
attacks in four waves, which were torn 
to pieces by the French and British guns. 
Only small and temporary advantages 
were gained, and nearly 9,000 dead were 
left in front of the British trenches, 
against which the finest German infantry 
had been marched shoulder to shoulder. 
Unquestionably the German commanders 
blundered badly here, for in result this 
battle amounted to no more than a dem- 
onstration, but the price paid was far 
too high for such a purpose. The artil- 
lery preparation had been entirely inade- 
quate, notwithstanding that on all sides 
the war had taught the lesson that with- 
out most thorough artillery preparation 
no frontal attack on a prepared position 
can be expected to win. 

The Germans seem to have learned this 
lesson more slowly than the Allies. Over 
and over again they have acted as though 
no economy were worth while in the use 
of their magnificently trained infantry. 


‘They appear often to overestimate the 


effect of a bombardment of a few hours 
which has really only begun to pave the 


. way for a frontal attack. 


Fierce Fighting Around Hulluch 


On Oct. 13 the British sent a great 
cloud of poison gas (white on top, mot- 
tled red and green below) over the Ger- 
man front between the Hohenzollern re- 
doubt and Hulluch. Then when the heavy 
guns had pounded the front the infantry 
attacked. Southwest of Hulluch Ger- 
man trenches on a front of 1,000 yards 
were taken, but as the German artiller- 
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ists had the range to a foot the positions 
could not be held. Between the redoubt 
and Cité St. Elie parts of a heavily forti- 
fied quarry were captured. At the great 
redoubt the main British attacks were 
directed, and in the face of a terrific 
cross-fire a division of Territorial troops 
fought their way into the two great com- 
municating trenches known as the Big 
Willie and the Little Willie, where for 
three days close hand-to-hand fighting 
largely with bombs followed. Here Cap- 
tain C. G. Vickers (of the Sherwood For- 
esters) won the Victoria Cross by most 
exceptional bravery. When only two of 
his men were left to hand him bombs 
he held a barrier for hours and ordered 
a new barrier completed behind him to 
insure the holding of the trench against 
attacks pressing in on three sides. Even 
such gallantry and enormous losses suf- 
ficed only to win part of the great re- 
doubt, which was found to be a marvel 
of intricate defensive fortification in the 
hands of defenders of the greatest cour- 
age and resolution. 

On Oct. 19 the Germans repeated their 
attacks between the Quarries and Hul- 
luch as well as in the Hohenzollern re- 
doubt. Only heavy losses resulted. The 
British losses on the western front from 
Sept. 25 to Oct. 18 were 59,666, of whom 
11,000 were killed, including 773 officers. 

In Champagne on Oct. 6 the French 
made a great attack upon one of the key 
positions, that at the Butte de Tahure, 
just north of the ruined village of the 
same name. It is noticeable that in 
this area the German engineers had most 
skillfully located the wire entanglements 
and other defenses just under the hill- 
crests on the reverse or northern sides, 
where the French gunners could get no 
direct observations. After a heavy bom- 
bardment by massed guns the Picardy 
Division captured the top of the Butte, 
and so gained the rear of the village, 
where the Germans still occupied strong 
positions among the rubbish heaps. This 
day’s success marked the culmination of 
French progress in the campaign in 
Champagne in the Autumn of 1915. 

On the same day the French Moroccan 
infantry made a little progress north of 
the Navarin Farm, but was checked by 
a storm of machine-gun fire. German 
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counterattacks on Oct. 8 at both Navarin 
Farm and Tahure failed, but on the 19th 
General von Heeringen made a very 
threatening attack further to the west in 
the Rheims sector. After shelling and 
gassing the French positions for many 
hours, four lines of German infantry ad- 
vanced, with intervals of 300 yards. Only 
the fourth line survived to reach the 
French trenches, from which French re- 
inforcements expelled them later in the 
day. On the 20th renewed attacks fur- 
ther west, near the village of Prunay, 
were all defeated. At one point in front 
of the wire entanglements 1,600 German 
dead were counted, all from one regi- 
ment. 

On Oct. 24 the French captured La 
Courtine, a typical German field fort 
near’ Le Mesnil, and held it against nu- 
merous counterattacks. On Oct. 30, hav- 
ing been strongly reinforced from the 
Russian front, the Germans again coun- 
terattacked on a front of four miles. 
They failed to recapture La Courtine, 
but stormed the Butte de Tahure. In 
the north, in Artois, d’Urbal’s Tenth 
Army fought daily on Vimy Ridge, but 
no great single actions occurred. The 
Médaille Militaire was won by a feat of 
extraordinary courage by two Breton sol- 
diers, Privates Manduit and Cadoret, who 
were blown up in a sap by a counter- 
mine; after three days of molelike bur- 
rowing they got back to the French lines. 


Bulgaria Joins the Germans 


While German armies were winning 
Western Russia in the Summer of 1915, 
and while the allied attacks in France 
were going on in the early Autumn, Ger- 
man diplomats were secretly scoring a 
notable victory in the Balkans. Bul- 
garia, the most warlike of the three 
small kingdoms—Serbia, Bulgaria, and 
Rumania—which separated the Teutons 
from Turkey, was won to the side of the 
Central Powers, and about Sept. 20 a 
treaty was signed between Bulgaria and 
Turkey. About the same day Field Mar- 
shal von Mackensen, Germany’s ablest 
soldier, appeared at the head of a new 
German army—which included at least 
one Austrian corps—opposite Belgrade, 
the Serbian capital, on the Danube. The 
Bulgarian, Serb, and Greek armies were 





CHINA’S NEW PRESIDENT 


General Feng Kue-chang, former Vice Presiaent, assumed the office 
of President after defeating Chang Hsun and preventing the 
restoration of the empire under the Manchu dynasty 
(Photo Bain News Service) 





VAJIRAVUDH, KING OF SIAM 


The young monarch, who is 36 years of age, has brought his country 
into the war on the side of the Allies. About 19,000 tons of Ger- 
man and Austrian shipping in Siamese ports have been seized 

(Photoe Underwood & Underwood) : 





all mobilized, and the Serbs were 
anxious to attack Bulgaria without wait- 
ing for a declaration of war. England 
persuaded them to wait, still believing 
that Bulgaria could be kept neutral, if 
not won to the allied side. This cost 
Serbia whatever advantage might have 
been gained by the initiative. On Oct. 
4 diplomatic relations with Russia were 
severed in consequence of an ultimatum 
which demanded that Bulgaria should 
definitely break with the Central Pow- 
ers. The next day every village in Bul- 
garia was circularized with a Govern- 
ment pamphlet stating the case against 
the Allies as follows: Russia was in 
the war to get Constantinople and the 
Dardanelles; France for Alsace-Lorraine; 
England to ruin Germany; Italy, Serbia, 
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and Montenegro for plunder. Also the 
Allies had offered too little for Bulga- 
rian help on their side. Inferentially the 
German price was much higher. 

Early in October, disregarding a Greek 
protest, French and British divisions 
were landed at Saloniki for the purpose 
of helping Serbia to resist the threat- 
ened invasion and to prevent any pos- 
sible lapse of the Greeks toward the 
Teuton side. On Oct. 7 von Mackensen 
forced the river frontiers of Northern 
Serbia, and on the 9th captured Bel- 
grade. Two Bulgarian armies were on 
the eastern frontier, and Turkish troops 
were moving up from the southeast. On 
Oct. 11 Bulgaria declared war on Serbia, 
and four days later England declared 
war on Bulgaria. 


Barrage Fire in Modern Warfare 


A barrage fire, such as that used by the British with wonderful precision 





and effectiveness in the recent offensive in Flanders, is one of the most remark- 
able developments of the great war. Dictionaries of a few years ago say a bar- 
rage is a dam or barrier, and that is just what it is in battle tactics. In general 
terms, barrage fire is the systematic advance, in front of charging infantry, of a 
curtain of exploding shells fired from guns to the rear of the line. Although 
modifications of the system were used even by Napoleon, it never has been 
possible to develop it to scientific exactness until the present conflict. 

Barrage fire does not start until the so-called artillery preparation is com- 
plete. In the preparation guns of practically every size take part. For the bar- 
rage a certain uniformity of calibre is essential. A series of batteries, say of 
eight-inch howitzers, is arranged upon a more or less straight line, usually 
close behind the division or army corps that is to go forward. The gunners never 
see their targets, their fire being directed entirely by telephone, telegraph, or 
airplane. 

At the time designated for the charge these guns are elevated. They must 
drop a steady line of shells just far enough ahead of the charging troops to pre- 
vent any effective counterthrust on the part of the enemy. Usually the shells 
fall only a few hundred feet ahead of the charging line. When this is the case 
the fire is known as “creeping barrage.” Constant correction of the range is 
necessary, as shells too close may endanger their own men and too far away 
may allow play for the machine guns, which creep out of their dugouts at short 
notice, wreak havoc, and then crawl back underground before field artillery can 
be brought to play upon them. Only precision of observation, perfect ammuni- 
tion supply, and absolute sympathy between the movements of the attacking 
line and the heavy guns can render the creeping barrage effective. But when 
these are attained it is the dominating and irresistible feature of a modern battle. 


Berlin After Three Years of War 


Observations of a University Professor 


[This article was written in June, 1917, for The London Times by F. Sefton Delmer, for 


thirteen years English Lecturer at Berlin University. 


The introductory portion appeared in 


the August issue of CURRENT HIsTory MAGAZINE, Pages 324-327.] 


HE traffic in the London streets, 
too, is a surprise to me. I find 
them pulsing with life compared 
with corresponding thoroughfares 
in Berlin. The Leipziger and Friedrich 
Strassen are still, it is true, fairly ani- 
mated, but in the rest of the city a baby 
could wander about at no great risk to 
life and limb. Private carriages and 
motor cars have long since disappeared 
from the streets, and the riding tracks 
through the alleys of the Tiergarten are 
untrodden. Here there seems to be no 
lack either of taxicabs or chauffeurs. 

In Berlin it is practically impossible to 
get such a vehicle. I have known men 
leave their comfortable flats in the Tier- 
garten quarter to live in hotels in the city 
in order to be close to their work, as an 
auto or droshky is never to be had. The 
fine military cars one occasionally sees in 
Berlin are said to have been part of the 
cargo of the captured Yarrowdale. Ber- 
lin is, too, almost without horses. All 
available horses were called in long ago 
for military and, where they can be 
spared, for agricultural purposes. The 
horses now seen in public vehicles, drosh- 
kies, omnibuses, &c., excite one’s pity. 
They are mere bags of bone, and I have 
seen them greedily eat potato peelings 
from the hand of some kind-hearted child 
or woman in the streets. One hears, too, 
of special horse diseases brought about 
by lack of proper fodder. 

This lack of horses leads to all sorts of 
difficulties of transport and makes itself 
felt in a thousand ways. 

Landlords provide tenants each week 
with ration tickets. 

The method of distribution of these 
tickets is very simple. The landlord or 
the caretaker (Portierfrau) of each house 
makes out on a printed form provided 
for the purpose a list of the families in 
the various flats, stating the number of 
persons in each. This list is handed in 


to the Brotkommission—District Bread 
Ticket Distribution Committee—which 
has its office in a classroom of one of 
the big municipal schools. There are 
many such officers spread over Greater 
Berlin, so that no one has to go far to 
reach one. This committee then gives the 
exact number of tickets required to the 
Portierfrau, who distributes them to the 
various families in the house and gets 
a printed receipt for them. One gets 
quite a sheaf of such tickets, of all colors 
and sizes, handed in at the door once a 
month. 

For each of the following commodities 
there is a separate card: Bread, (3% 
pounds a week;) meat, (1 pound a 
week;) butter, (1% ounces,) and marga- 
rine, (1 ounce a week;) eggs, (during the 
Winter one a fortnight, now three a fort- 
night;) potatoes, (5 pounds a week;) 
sugar, (% pound a fortnight;) milk, 
varies according to age, but is only al- 
lowed to children up to the age of six 
years and to invalids in cases where a 
committee of doctors decides that it is 
absolutely necessary. 

There is an extra ticket called, the 
Lebensmittelkarte, which enables the 
holder to buy certain quantities of oat- 
meal, bariey, semolina, jam, canned vege- 
tables, herrings, soup _ tablets, 
Readers must not suppose, however, that 
all these good things on the grocery 
ticket are handed out at once. Each 
week a proclamation is posted up on the 
advertisement pillars at the street cor- 
ners making known that, say, 3% ounces 
or sometimes even 7 ounces of barley, 
or 7 ounces of oatmeal, or 3% 
ounces of semolina, or, perhaps, if it 
is a good week, 7 ounces of barley and 
31% ounces of semolina will be distributed 
as his weekly portion to each person ap- 
plying in time. Every week brings one 
at least of these extras with it, and on 
rare occasions—three times during the 
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whole Winter—there was 1 pound of 
so-called jam allotted to each person. 


The chief ingredients of this jam were 
mangolds and beetroot, sweetened with 
saccharin. It was not altogether a tasty 
concoction, and the German soldiers at 
the front, who get practically nothing 
but this eternal “marmelade,” as the 
Germans call jam, to put on their bread, 
are said to make it the butt of the dog- 
gerel in which they are so fond of indulg- 
ing. Of canned vegetables there was 
only one distribution during the past 
Winter—it was in March, and they gave 
us 2 pounds each. The number of her- 
rings distributed during the last six 
months was one to each person on three 
separate occasions, 2nd they cost «bout 
G6 pence each. Fresh vegetables—when 
they are to be had—can be bought with- 
out cards. Brussels sprouts and spinach 


were obtainable during part of the Win- 
ter, but cost as much as 38 shillings a 
pound. 

We could sometimes get a head of 
coarse white cabbage from some hiding 
place under the counter in the green- 


grocer’s shop; such a cabbage cost 2 
shillings. Horse carrots were greatly in 
demand at 8 pence a pound. Mangold- 
wurzels, obtainable on the _ potato 
card, cost only % penny a_ pound. 
For my part, I never want to see 
another mangold-wurzel as long as I 
live, much less to have to make my din- 
ner off one, as my family and I not seldom 
had to do. In spite of the unappetizing 
quality of this “ vegetable,” I have seen 
long queues of people standing for an 
hour at a time at the Wittenburg Platz 
market when a lorry happened to draw 
up laden with these roots, often in a half- 
frozen state. No one knew beforehand 
when or at what shops wares were ex- 
pected to arrive, so it was a matter of 
luck if you happened to get to the right 
shop at the right time, and it was amus- 
ing to notice the interest with which peo- 
ple peered into one another’s baskets in 
the streets in order to get hints as to 
where there was something to be had. 


In the days when potatoes were so rare, 
about Christmas time, trailing groups of 
people armed with potato nets could be 
seen running as fast as their legs would 


carry them from one shop to another. 
After they had been standing, perhaps, 
for an hour at one place, the ominous 
placard with “ Kartoffeln ausverkauft ” 
(“ Potatoes sold out”) would appear in 
the shop window. The door would be 
locked, and off the whole band would 


‘scour to the next shop that rumor credit- 


ed with potatoes. At the present time, 
however, these queues have in most cases 
been rendered superfluous by the intro- 
duction of customers’ lists. One can, for 
instance, only obtain meat at that par- 
ticular butcher’s shop where one has had 
one’s ticket stamped and one’s ticket 
number registered. The meat tickets are, 
of course, good for the same amount of 
meat at a restaurant, too. There is in 
Berlin no such possibility as there is in 
London, where a greedy and unpatriotic 
individual, having consumed his one-and- 
threepence worth of luncheon at one res- 
taurant, may go next door and have an- 
other one-and-threepence worth. ; 

The prices of the rationed articles have 
been fixed fairly low. The loaf of rye 
bread for the week costs, for instance, 71%4 
pence; the wheaten loaf, 8 pence; butter 
is a little over 3 shillings a pound; mar- 
garine, 2 shillings a pound; sugar costs 
4% pence a pound; eggs are now 4 pence 
each. The price of meat—and such 
meat!—varies according to the cut from 
2 shillings to 2 shillings 9 pence a pound. 
Ham, bacon, and sausage of the better 
kinds are no longer to be seen in any of 
the shops, but occasionally an enterpris- 
ing tradesman will manage to get a small 
quantity of bacon or butter through from 
Holland or Poland, and he sells it secret- 
ly, independently of the ration tickets. He 
gets as much as 12 shillings a pound for 
the bacon and 8 shillings a pound for 
butter. Swiss cheese is the only cheese 
that has been seen in the Berlin shops 
since September last. 


The Public Kitchens 


Several of the big market halls that 
had been put out of action by the war 
have been refitted by the municipalities 
to serve as soup kitchens; it has involved 
an expenditure of something like 2,000,- 
000 marks, (£100,000 at pre-war rates,) 
if I can trust my memory. In these im- 
mense central kitchens the food is cooked 
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in huge boilers, made for the purpose, 
the vegetables being washed and peeled 
by machinery. From here lorries bring 
the thousands of gallons of suppe (hot- 
pot) in airtight caldrons to the dis- 
tributing centres. These centres are gen- 
erally located in the gymnastic’ halls 
(turnhallen) of the big Government 
schools. 

The heavy work of transport is done 
for the most part by convicts serving 
sentences of hard labor, the driver alone 
being a Government official. The soup 
is then dealt out by women who volun- 
teer for the work. A characteristic 
labor-saving detail is that the ladles 
these women use are especially made to 
contain one litre, (almost a quart,) this 
being the maximum portion allowed to 
each person. 

The public kitchens are run by the 
various Town Councils of Greater Berlin, 
which have the best opportunities of ob- 
taining the necessary raw materials 
from the supplies already requisitioned 
by the State with the minimum of inter- 
vention by the profiteering middleman. 

During the Winter there were times 
when my family and I found it prac- 
tically impossible to get along without 
having recourse to the public kitchens— 
I mean at periods when there were abso- 
lutely no fish, no eggs, no potatoes, and 


no vegetables to be had, and only half ° 


a pound of meat per person per week. 
The middle and professional classes 
rather hung back at first, and it was 
amusing to see how people we knew fol- 
lowed suit once they found us “ proud 
English” unblushingly lining up with 
our enamel pot in a tea basket. 


Mangold-Wurzel Mixture 


The one-course bill of fare of the mid- 
day meal is chalked up in its daily vari- 
ations on a blackboard in a prominent 
place at the entrance to the kitchen. The 
meal provided consists of a kind of thick 
soup that we should call hot-pot. This 
hot-pot would one day contain nudeln, a 
German variation of macaroni. It would 
have been very good if it had not gen- 
erally been musty; it was always wel- 
comed with delight on account of its fill- 
ing properties. Next day there would 
be mangold-wurzels, cut into small cubes 


and boiled in water thickened with barley 
or oatmeal. This dish was generally 
greeted with satirical remarks. 


Another day there would be stockfish, 
the most unappetizing dried salt fish 
imaginable, boiled to shreds and thick- 
ened with potatoes. I have often seen 
this fish in the back streets of Genoa, 
but never thought that I should eat it. 
It excited no enthusiasm among the 
hungry Berliners. But when on another 
day sauerkraut (shredded cabbage that 
has been allowed to ferment in brine) 
appeared on the notice board their faces 
were wreathed in smiles. On Sundays 
there is generally two inches of sausage 
in addition to the quart of hot-pot al- 
lowed to each person. On New Year’s 
Day, 1917, we were even treated to rice 
and prunes. 


During the time of strike unrest the 
menu grew perceptibly better, and pea 
soup once more appeared, but soon after- 
ward mangold-wurzels (woe to me!) 
came into their own again. We paid 
fivepence a quart, which was a fair aver- 
age price. This hot-pot was sometimes 
fairly good, and it was always infinitely 
better than the food provided at Ruhle- 
ben while I was there; but, as a rule, had 
we not been really hungry, we could not 
have eaten it at all. 


No food can be got from such kitchei.s 
unless a person has registered as a cus- 
tomer at latest by the Thursday for the 
coming week, and he must register for 
a whole week atatime. This involves the 
sacrifice of three pounds out of the five 
pounds of his potato ticket for the week 
and seven-tenths of his meat ticket, (the 
whole ticket throughout the Winter being 
only for one-half pound.) Through 
this method of registration the purveyors 
are enabled to estimate almost to a ladle- 
ful the amount of food required at each 
centre. ; 


Middle-class families always sent a 
servant girl to fetch the food and con- 
sumed it at home, as did the poorer peo- 
ple also for the most part, but young peo- 
ple in situations who preferred to eat 
their dinners at the public kitchen could 
do so at tables provided for that purpose. 
The table appointments were of the 
plainest, but clean. 
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Were the people satisfied with this ar- 
rangement? There is no doubt that it 
would have been a great deal more popu- 
lar had the people net been obliged to 
give up such a large proportion of their 
meat and potato tickets. They were, 
on the whole, very chary of criticism, 
being apparently afraid to find fault too 
openly with food provided by such an 
official body as the Berliner Magistrat, 
which corresponds to the London County 
Council. 

To keep these public kitchens up to 
even a moderate standard of efficiency 
the municipalities have had to encroach 
upon the food supplies reserved for the 
army. The military commiszariat has 
even been forced by the stern protests of 
the municipalities—who feared that the 
patience of the people at home was being 
tried to the breaking point—to give up 
quantities, not large it is true, of rice, 
peas, and beans that had been long since 
requisitioned for the officers and soldiers. 
The officers are said to have particularly 
good. fare, and they certainly always 
look well fed. If any one is starving the 


women and children of Germany it is the 
German Army. 
Oils of all sorts are practically unob- 


tainable. I heard of a Berlin lady only 
a few weeks ago who gave 200 marks 
(£10) for ten pounds of ordinary salad 
oil, and thought herself lucky to get it. 
Paraffin may not be sold in the shops 
between April 1 and Sept. 30. Methy- 
lated spirits can be obtained only by 
people in special trades who have a per- 
mit. Ammonia, boraciec acid, vaseline, 
and glycerine have disappeared from the 
shops, and one has almost forgotten that 
such a thing as benzine ever existed. 
Turpentine came to an end long ago. 
How the painters still contrive to paint 
the houses is beyond me, but somehow 
they manage it. 
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Misleading Tone of Reports 


Every afternoon, day after day, I 
went across the street to the police sta- 
tion, where on a notice board was hung 
out the day’s military report from head- 
quarters. It was posted up punctually 
at 3:30 every day. Month after month 
I watched the reports to see the progress 
our men were making, and I had to 
learn to read between the lines and to 
force myself to disbelieve, not the de- 
tails of the report, but its misleading 
tone. Little groups of passersby would 
gather around the notice board and after 
a while again dissolve. The impression, 
I could tell, left on their minds was a 
negative but hopeful one—Germany at 
bay and her foes uselessly battering 
themselves to pieces in hopeless on- 
slaughts. 

All their hopes of going forward into 
France have long since vanished. “ This 
time we intend to destruct France,” a 
German officer said to his English wife 
in my hearing at the beginning of the 
war. The word still rings in my ears. 
“We intend to destruct France!” And 
now! So modest have these Germans 
grown that merely to hold out against 
attacks is greeted as victory. In silence 
they read the report and in silence they 
turn and walk away. 

Now and again an individual will point 
to some telling sentence tucked away in 
the middle of the report—a village, a 
trench left to the enemy because it was 
no longer of any value—and his face 
will betray an almost imperceptible note 
of distrust, but he will say nothing. The 
womenfolk in the queues are more out- 
spoken, and one used often to hear them 
say, “Wir siegen fortwahrend, doch 
kommen wir immer weiter zuriick ”— 
“We have nothing but victories, and 
yet we always get further back.” 





Life in Denmark’s Lost Province 
By Gudrun Randrup Toksvig 


[Translated from the Danish for CURRENT HisToRY MAGAZINE by the author] 


province captured by Germany 

and Austria in the war with Den- 

mark in 1870, is the Alsace- 
Lorraine of Denmark. Sénderjylland 
or South Jutland is the Danish name 
for this province. Officially, there is 
no South Jutland, of course. A story is 
told of a Danish girl who, from habit, 
addressed a letter going to the province 
of Schleswig-Holstein as going to South 
Jutland. Her letter was returned to 
her with the following inscription: 
“ Soénderjylland unbekannt in Deutsch- 
land.” (South Jutland unknown in Ger- 
many.) 

The people are still pathetically loyal 
to Denmark in spite of Germany’s ef- 
forts to Germanize the province by for- 
bidding the teaching of the Danish lan- 
guage in the schools, and frowning upon 
the official use of that tongue in gen- 
eral. Nevertheless, Danish is secretly 
taught to the children in the homes. 
There is hardly a South Jutland youth 
who cannot speak his old mother tongue. 
South Jutland Danes may be said to be 
more Danish than the Danes themselves. 
It must be said that this only holds true 
in North Schleswig-Holstein, since the 
southern part of the province is com- 
pletely Germanized, and, in fact, this 
section has never been Danish in custom 
or language. 

The lost province is so dear to the 
Danish people that news from there is 
published as an inseparable part of the 
newspapers in Denmark. The death and 
casualty lists of South Jutlanders 
pressed into German military service are 
faithfully published even in Danish- 
American papers. Den Danske Pioneer 
is one of the leading Danish newspapers 
published in the United States. The 
Pioneer has a special department en- 
titled, “Fra __hinsides Graensen,” 
(across the border there,) which is de- 
voted to news from the former Danish 
province of Schleswig-Holstein. It is from 


missin cata the Danish 


this department that the following items 
and stories have been selected and trans- 
lated: 


An Officer’s Daring Escape 


A Russian officer recently fled across 
the border into Denmark at a point 
south of Vamdrup, (a small Danish town 
very near the German frontier.) His 
escape from a German military prison 
camp sounds very Baron Munchhauseny. 
He had been taken prisoner by the Ger- 
mans in one of the big battles on the 
eastern front. After some time he was 
put to work as a sort of postmaster in 
a camp of Russian war prisoners in East 
Prussia. His excellent knowledge of 
German and Russian made him valuable 
in this capacity. One fine day the Lieu- 
tenant got hold of a German passport. 
Luck was with the stout-hearted, for the 
“postmaster” saw his chance to steal 
a German uniform. Thus equipped, he 
went by train through East Prussia and 
clear through Germany until he reached 
one of the nearest border stations, where 
he got out of the train. Under cover of 
the friendly night he crossed the border 
safely. The next morning he reached 
the Danish city of Kolding, (a city of 
14,000 inhabitants about nine miles 
from the frontier.) He went up to the 
City Hall and reported the details of his 
escape with the request to be sent back 
to Russia. 


New German Delicacies 


A South Jutland newspaper mentions 
two new German war dishes said to be 
rare delicacies: boiled nettle leaves and 
tea brewed from cowslip blossoms. 


Burial Shrouds of Paper 


The Kieler Zeitung says: “ The custom 
“of burying the dead in their valuable 
“clothes is the means of great loss of 
“much good cloth. The loss of such 
“cloth is now irreparable because of the 
“war. For the public good, before which 
“the individual must bow, it is necessary 
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“to break this old custom. It should be 
“taken under consideration that the dead 
“should be clothed in burial shrouds 
“made of paper, and should be covered 
“with a sheet of similar material. Pil- 
“lowslips could likewise be made of 
“paper. In view of existing conditions, 
“it seems unsuitable to clothe the dead 
“with shoes and stockings.” 


Fines for Thistles 


The population in the district of Haders- 
leben (about ten miles from the border) 
have been ordered to destroy thistles in 
the pastures, by the roadsides, in the 
garden, in the woods, and in the culti- 
vated fields, either by cutting them or 
knocking them down. Neglect of this 
order will bring on a maximum fine of 
150 marks, or about $35. 


Fate of Historic Bells 


The German military authorities in 
South Jutland have seized a _ goodly 
number of the country’s old church bells. 
The‘metal is to be used for military pur- 
poses. These church bells often have pe- 
culiar old inscriptions. For this reason 
Nis Nissen, a member of the Landsthing 
or Danish Upper House, appeals to the 
readers of a South Jutland newspaper to 
copy accurately the words and numerals 
engraved on the venerable bells, so that 
at least something may be preserved of 
these historic relics. 

Nis Nissen mentions among others the 
oldest bell in Norburg, a city on the island 
of Alsen, thirty-five miles north of Kiel. 
It hangs in Tundtoft Church and bears 
the following Latin inscription, translated 
into Danish: “When Christian the 
“ Fourth was King, Statholder, (Imperial 
“Chancellor,) Jacob Ulfeld church di- 
“ rector, Johannes Mikkelsen church pa- 
“tron, Pastor Johannes Monrad dean, 
“and M. Johannes Monrad rector in 
“ Tundtoft, in the year of our Lord 1620, 
“ Melchior Lucas made (cast) me.” 

The youngest and also the largest bell 
in Norburg, now become a sacrifice to the 
war, has the following Danish inscription 
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at the top: “Johan David Kriesche cast 
“this bell.” On one side: “Cast at 
“Eckernforde (about fifteen miles north 
“of Kiel) Anno Domini 1777, when 
“Counselor of Justice Johan Christian 
“ Anders was church inspector and Hol- 
“ger Fangel rector.” On the opposite 
side: “‘ Psalms, 95, 6: ‘O, come, let us 
“worship and bow down: Let us kneel 
“before the Lord, our Maker.’ ” 

A foreign firm has made an offer to the 
board of church directors to take the big 
bell down intact for the sum of 100 
marks, or about $23. This offer has not 
been accepted by the German authorities. 
The bell will be broken to pieces in the 
tower and brought down in small sec- 
tions. 

It is with a sorrowful heart that every 
Dane must see this sacrifice laid on the 
altar of war. The venerable bells of 
South Jutland that have rung in so many 
centuries are not only historical antiqui- 
ties, they are witnesses also—stones that. 
speak. 

Prayers for German Harvest 


The official organ of the Kiel Consis- 
tory says: 

“Since harvest prayer services have 
“been held in all churches throughout 
“the land for the past two years of the 
“war at the instigation of Die Deutsche 
“Evangelische Kirche Ausschuss, (the 
“German Evangelical Church Commit- 
“tee,) this year we also appeal to the 
“honored clergy to call upon God’s bless- 
“ing for a bountiful harvest in these 
“hard times of war. The experiences of 
“the last years of the war have con- 
“stantly brought home to us what sig- 
“nificance a good harvest has for a suc- 
“cessful and victorious termination of 
“the war. We therefore ordain that our 
“national church shall touch upon the 
“great national importance which this 
“vear’s harvest will have for our people. 
“ At the same time, we request the min- 
“isters to pray for a rich harvest in the 
“church prayer every Sunday until har- 
“vest time.” 





$640,000,000 for American 
Aviation Corps 


RESIDENT WILSON on July 24 
signed the war aircraft bill ap- 
propriating $640,000,000, a sum 
greatly in excess of the com- 

bined army and naval expenditures of 
previous years and larger than any sum 
for a single project ever voted by any 
Congress. With these funds it is hoped 
that the United States will be able to 
fill the air along the western front in 
Europe with thousands of aviators and 
military airplanes. The aviation corps 
is ultimately to consist of about 100,000 
men with about 22,000 airplanes. 

As soon as the bill was signed Howard 
Coffin, Chairman of the Aircraft Pro- 
duction Board, stated that the board was 
prepared to go ahead at once, but re- 
sults should not be expected too soon. 
He added: 


Under ordinary conditions at least a year 
would be required for the industrial prepara- 
tion which this program demands. Yet we 
have no such length of time in which to 
perform the task now. 

In every other country there is a shortage 
cf materials for aircraft construction. In 
every other country there is a shortage of 
the type of men required for the air service. 
In spite of our previous inexperience in 
quantity production of fighting planes, we 
must have thousands of them for next year’s 
use to make the contribution which the Allies 
expect of us. 

The design and construction of jigs, tools, 
and gauges will require weeks, and even 
months, no matter how rapidly we work. It 
must be remembered, therefore, that a few 
months will necessarily elapse before the 
outward results of our industrial effort will 
show in the shape of quantities of finished 
fighting machines. 

Most gratifying progress on the preliminary 
organization has been made during the 
last few weeks. If it progresses in the 
future at the stride that has been developed 
there need be no fear as to America’s 
position in the aircraft field by next Summer. 

The difficulties which apply to the pro- 
duction of high-powered machines for fight- 
ing and bombing purposes fortunately do not 
apply with equal force to the training pro- 
gram. Within a comparatively short time we 
shall have enough of the type required for 
training the thousands of men who will con- 


stitute a contribution to the winning of the 
war equal in importance to the production 
of machines. 

America is the last great reservoir of ma- 
terial for war pilots as well as for airplanes. 
Already three of the twenty-four big new 
training fields are completed and __instruc- 
tion on them has begun. Others are being 
rushed to completion. Orders for training 
machines were placed weeks ago, and ship- 
ments of the first output already have been 
made. The output of this most necessary 
type will continue to increase rapidly, as we 
already have plants experienced in their 
manufacture. 

In considering the size of the appropriation 
it must be borne in mind that less than half 
this amount is to be expended in the purchase 
of airplanes alone. Personnel, training, 
equipment, overseas maintenance, spare parts, 
flying stations, armameut, and_ scientific 
apparatus, all are to be provided for, and 
are equally as important as the manu- 
facture of the machines. One hundred and 
ten thousand officers and enlisted men—an 


army of the air greater than our standing 
army of a few months ago—will be needed. 


Some idea of the magnitude of the task 
before the Aircraft Production Board 
may be gathered from the statement on 
British progress in manufacturing war- 
planes made on July 12 by Dr. Christo- 
pher Addison, who was then Minister of 
Munitions and who has since been ap- 
pointed Minister in charge of recon- 
struction. Since January, 1917, when the 
Munitions Ministry became responsible 
to the British Flying Services for supply, 
the program had been steadily and 
largely increased; and it was still ex- 
panding. Dr. Addison added: 

No fewer than 1,000 factories are engaged 
on some process or other connected with the 
construction and equipment of the flying 
machine. If for the purposes of ‘comparison 
you put the number of airplanes produced in 
May, 1916, at 100, then in May of this year 
the number rose to rather more than 300. 
Oven this rate of increase is being accel- 
erated. The output in December will be 
twice what it was in April, and the December 
total will be far surpassed in succeeding 
months. The number of airplane engines 
turned out monthly has been more than 
doubled this year already and this total will 
be doubled again before the close of the year. 
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What these figures involve in organization 
will perhaps be appreciated when it ‘is stated 
that a single cylinder of the rotary engine 
involves forty-eight different operations in 
its manufacture. As for spare parts, an enor- 
mous number has to be manufactured, as, 
owing to the fragility of the machine, its 
parts require frequent renewal and ‘‘ spares ” 
must be ready to hand whenever and wher- 
ever wanted. 

A growing number of workers is employed 
in the airplane factories, the increase in the 
last five months being 25 per cent. on the 
previous total. Along with this the replace- 
ment of skilled workers by women has 
gone on, the dilution having risen from 
19 per cent.- to 37 per cent. To meet the 
demand for labor special schools have been 
started all over the country, where a training 
of about two months qualifies a pupil to 
carry out some simple process in airplane 
manufacture. About 100 qualified workers 
are supplied each week under this system. 

Yet the demand is not satisfied. More and 
more women are wanted, both in London 
and in the provinces; and women of good 
education and good physique can render the 
nation no better service at the present time 
than by undergoing the training which is of- 
fered in these schools. 

The Ministry of Munitions has had special 
difficulties to overcome to reach the present 
degree of output and efficiency. The tech- 
nical development of the airplane has pre- 
sented peculiar problems. New types are 
continually being evolved. Those responsible 
for the manufacture of our flying machines 
have always had to allow for a new invention 
coming along and revolutionizing all their 
projects. Speed, climbing power, armament, 
have continually increased and improved since 
the outbreak of the war. An engine that can 
develop up to 3850 horse power, for example, 
and a single-seater scout able to travel at 
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150 miles per hour are built on very dif- 
ferent lines from their prototypes of August, 
1914. Where there is no finality there is a 
limit to standardization, except in small 
details, and the problem of supervising the 
manufacture of our airplanes is correspond- 
ingly complicated. 


The variety of materials used in airplane 
construction, again, has been a great source 
of anxiety to the Ministry. Linen, timber, 
chemicals for tightening the fabric of wings, 
alloy steel, light alloys, thin tubes are among 
the essential requirements of the industry. 
Even if these were wanted in normal 
quantities, there would be difficulty in get- 
ting enough in view of other necessities. 
But the needs of the airplane program are- 
enormous, almost passing belief. 


For our present program of construction 
more spruce is wanted than the present 
annual output of the United States, more 
mahogany than Honduras can supply—and 
Honduras is accustomed to supply the re- 
quirements of the world. Besides this, all 
the linen of the type required made in 
Ireland, the home of the linen industry, and 
the whole of the alloyed steel that England 
can produce can be used. As for flax, to 
meet the needs of the air service the Govern- 
ment has actually to provide the seed from 
which to grow the plant essential for its 
purposes. Still, despite the magnitude of the 
demands, -all the needs of airplane manu- 
facture will be met. The program before 
the Ministry of Munitions is that of a 
maximum production. 


In Germany the Zeppelin has been 
practically discarded and all energies are 
being directed to an enormously in- 
creased production of airplanes, with the 
object of taking up the Allies’ challenge 
for the supremacy of the air. 





Some Historic Airplane Raids 


Recent Attacks on London and Paris, and the 
Advent of Giant Machines in Aerial Warfare 


IR raids on a large scale were 
A made in July and August by Ger- 
man, British, French, and Italian 
aviators. Harwich, a seaport 
town on the east coast of England, was 
visited on July 4, 1917, by twelve or more 
German air raiders who dropped bombs, 
killing eleven persons and injuring thirty- 
six others. It was a misty morning, and 
the machines could be distinguished only 
at intervals when they appeared from 
behind cloud banks. Bombs were dropped 
in rapid succession. British airmen 
intercepted the Germans and broke up 
their formation, causing them to return 
toward the sea. Their retreat was 
marked by a series of duels with British 
aviators. Two of the enemy machines 
were brought down ablaze and a third 
was damaged. 


Greatest Raid on London 


The greatest air raid on London up 
to the present writing was made by 
twenty-two German airplanes on the 
morning of July 7, 1917. The total num- 
ber of persons killed in the metropolitan 
area and the Isle of Thanet was 43; 
injured, 197. The raiding machines 
were of the new Gotha type, which is 
about three times the size of the single- 
seated machine. Three of the airplanes 
which took part in the attack were 
brought down at sea on the return trip. 
British airmen at Dunkirk prepared to 
intercept them, but they took a more 
northerly route. The Dunkirk fliers, in 
the course of théir patrol, brought down 
seven machines of another German 
squadron. 

The battle in the air was an engross- 
ing spectacle. Despite official appeals 
to the population to take cover in case 
of another raid, millions saw some part 
of it and hundreds of thousands watched 
it in all its phases. The raiders were 
plainly visible during most of the time. 
Their arrival was favored by a thick 
Summer haze, which assisted them in 


their manoeuvres over the metropolis. 
Their plan of action had evidently been 
worked out to the smallest details and 
their formation was maintained through- 
out. They crossed London from north- 
west to southeast. Shrapnel was burst- 
ing all around them, but they flew, as one 
spectator put it, like a school of crows 
following a leader. The simile was inac- 
curate in respect to color, for the raiders 
were shimmering white in the sun. A 
little later their course might have been 
compared to the flight of swallows, for 
anti-aircraft guns seemed to get their 
range as the northern districts of the 
capital were reached. The machines 
dived and swerved just as swallows do. 
At times one or another machine would 
drop, and many spectators, unversed in 
the tricks of flying, jumped to the con- 
clusion that one or more planes had been 
brought down. Experienced airmen 
understood these “falls ” to be what has 
now, with the advance in flying, become 
a common device to change the altitude 
when one position becomes too hot. 

London again showed a spirit of phleg- 
matic endurance. Curiosity to see what 
was going on was much less general than 
it had been on the occasion of the June 
13 raid. While the earlier phases of 
the raid attracted crowds to roofs and 
windows, and even into the streets, a 
marked disposition to take to cover made 
itself evident as the firing continued. 
When the raid reached its height certain 
usually crowded streets were left empty. 
The fact that a larger proportion of 
people took cover than was the case in 
June was held to explain the smaller 
casualty list. 


Details of Damage Done 


Subsequent uncensored reports stated 
that bombs were dropped in Whitechapel 
and killed a number of persons. A bomb 
was dropped in Aldgate near where hay 
wagons were standing, but it did not 
explode. From Aldgate the raiders flew 
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over Fenchurch Street and Mincing Lane, 
where the tea, coffee, indigo, and spice 
merchants have their offices. Several 
persons were injured by bombs there. 
By this time British aircraft were coming 
from all directions to repel the invaders, 
and the anti-aircraft guns on the tall 
buildings near the Bank of England were 
also in action. Apparently the raiders 
were trying to hit the bank, as they had 
attempted on previous raids, but did not 
succeed. One of the bombs struck the 
Swiss Bank, which was full of men and 
boys, and several were injured. 

Five or six of the bombs that fell in 
Cheapside as the German machines con- 
tinued their flight toward St. Paul’s did 
not explode. One struck the General Post 
Office and set part of the building on 
fire. Another bomb fell into St. Paul’s 
churchyard and destroyed the iron rail- 
ings on the north side and broke several 
of the stone monuments. One was 
dropped on the west side of the cathe- 
dral in front of the main entrance, but 
did not explode. From there the air 
raiders flew down Ludgate Hill and over 
Fleet Street, and then made a swing to 
the northwest as far as Oxford Circus, 
where more bombs were dropped, with- 
out doing much harm. Then they changed 
their course and turned back to the south- 
east over St. Giles-in-the-Fields, down to 
Marconi House, in the Strand, and over 
Somerset House and the River Thames 
toward the Kentish coast, flying at great 
speed and followed by squadrons of 
British aircraft. 


A Defender’s Heroic Charge 


One of the heroic episodes of the raid 
was the charge by Second Lieutenant 


I. E. R. Young, an officer of the Royal © 


Flying Corps. His feat is described in 
a letter from his Major to his father: 


Your son, as you know, had only been 
in my squadron for a short time, but 
quite long enough for me to realize what 
a very efficient and gallant officer he 
was. He had absolutely the heart of a 
lion and was a very good pilot. Your son 
had been up on every raid of late, and 
had always managed to get in contact 
with the enemy machines. The last raid, 
which unfortunately resulted in his death, 
shows what a very gallant officer we 
have lost. 

Almost single-handed he flew straight 


into the middle of the twenty-two 
machines, and both himself and his ob- 
server at once opened fire. All the enemy 
machines opened fire also, so he was hor- 
ribly outnumbered. The volume of fire to 
which he was subjected was too awful for 
words. To give you a rough idea: There 
were twenty-two machines, each machine 
had four guns, and each gun was firing 
about 400 rounds per minute. Your son 
never hesitated in the slightest. He flew 
straight on until, as I should imagine, he 
must have been riddled with bullets. The 
machine then put its nose right up in the 
air and fell over, and went spinning down 
into the sea from 14,000 feet. 

I, unfortunately, had to witness the 
whole ghastly affair. The machine sank 
so quickly that it was, I regret, im- 
possible to save your son’s body, he was 
so padly entangled in the wires, &c. 
H. M. S. rushed to the spot as soon 
as possible, but only arrived in time to 
pick up your son’s observer, who, I regret 
to state, is also dead. He was wounded 
six times, and had a double fracture in 
the skull. 

The same afternoon Premier Lloyd 
George called a special meeting of mili-: 
tary and aerial defense experts at Down- 
ing Street in connection with the raid. 
A group of Members of Parliament in- 
terested in air questions also held a 
meeting and decided to press the Gov- . 
ernment for a definite statement of 
policy in the matter of reprisals on 
German towns. Lord Derby, Minister of 
War, had on June 26, in the House of 
Lords, stated that the Government had 
no intention of imitating German bru- 
tality, but would confine aerial opera- 
tions to exclusively military purposes. 
But the new raid immediately evoked a 
fresh demand for reprisals on German 
towns. 

Another daylight raid over England 
was made on the morning of July 22. 
This time the east coast was visited by 
about twenty German airplanes, which 
dropped bombs on Felixstowe and Har- 
wich, killing eleven persons and injuring 
twenty-six. The property loss was in- 
significant. An alarm was sounded in 
London, but before the Germans could 
reach any point near the city they were 
attacked heavily by defending squadrons 
of aircraft, which caused them to re- 
treat. “A patrol of the Royal Flying 
Corps,” said an official statement, “ en- 
countered some hostile machines return- 
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ing to Belgium and brought down one 
at sea near the coast.” 

Since the outbreak of the war 366 per- 
sons had been killed and 1,092 injured by 
air raids in the London metropolitan 
area, according to a statement made by 
Sir George Cave, the Home Secretary, in 
the House of Commons on July 30. In 
the same period, he added, 2,412 persons 
had been killed and 7,863 injured in ordi- 
nary street accidents in the same area. 


Two Raids on Paris 


Paris was attacked by German airmen 
on the two successive evenings of July 
27 and 28. These were the first raids on 
the French capital since January, 1916. 
A few minutes before 11 P. M. watchers 
of the French Aviation Service in Paris 
heard the noise of a motor and then an 
explosion, followed after a brief interval 
by another. The Prefecture of Police 
was accordingly instructed to give the 
alarm throughout the city. Soon after the 
warning the sky over the city was alive 
with defense airplanes, twinkling like 
stars, from which they hardly could be 
distinguished. Firemen dashed through 
the streets sounding alarms on powerful 
sirens, and one by one the street lamps 
flickered out. Bombs were dropped on 
three different suburban sections. In the 
first the bombardment caused no dam- 
age; in the other two localities five or 
six bombs were dropped, causing the 
slight injury of two women. One of the 
women was struck while in bed and was 
removed to a hospital; the other was 
injured by flying glass. At 1:10 A. M. 
the firemen gave the signal that all 
danger was over. 


The second attack proved wholly futile, 
the German airmen being dispersed by 
French sky fighters before they even 
reached the outskirts of the capital. 
Somewhere on the front, however, one 
German flier dropped four bombs on a 
Red Cross hospital, killing two doctors, a 
chemist, and a male nurse and injuring 
several others, including patients. The 
raider was flying low and the distinguish- 
ing marks of the hospital were plainly 
apparent. 


French Raid in Reprisal 
In retaliation for German attacks on 
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open French towns eighty-four French 
airplanes made a series of raids far into 
Germany on the evening of July 6. The 
text of the official statement read: 


On the night of July 6 eighty-four ma- 
chines took to the air in reprisal for bom- 
bardments against our open towns. Several 
of these raids had as their objectives 
towns situated very far in the interior of 
the enemy territory. 

Eleven of our airplanes flew over 
Tréves, on which they showered 2,650 
kilos of shells. Seven fires broke out, one 
of great violence in the central station. 
Six other machines bambarded Ludwigs- 
hafen doing considerable damage. Among 
other buildings, the important Badische 
aniline factory was devoured by flames. 

Another of our airplanes, piloted by 
Sergeant Gallois, pushed as far as Essen 
and dropped projectiles on the buildings 
of the Krupp factory. 

Military installations in the environs of 
Coblenz, the Hirson station, the railroad 
west of Pfalzburg, and the Thionville sta- 
tion were likewise bombarded. 

Another series of operations over the 
enemy lines gave excellent results. A fire 
broke out in the station at Dun-sur-Meuse, 
a munitions depot exploded at Banthe- 
ville, the railroad station at Machault, 
and establishments at Cauroy' were 
burned. 

In all 30,455 kilos (about 67,000 pounds) 
of projectiles were used. Two of our air- 
planes have not returned. 


Bombing the Krupp Works 


The exploit of Sergeant Maxime Gal- 
lois, who flew 446 miles to bomb the 
Krupp Works, was told by himself in 
these words: 
of us—Lieutenant Ardisson de 


Four 
Perdiguier, Sergeant Durand, another 
comrade, and myself—left our base at 
nightfall Friday, (July 6,) with the in- 
tention of reaching Essen. Soon after- 
ward we ran into foggy weather and lost 
sight of each other. I flew at an altitude 
of 1,200 meters, and passed over Metz 
and Thionville, following the course of 
the River Moselle, which, however, rap- 
idly disappeared in the mist. 

The batteries fired at me crossing the 
Rhine, and as I passed over Metz search- 
lights played about the sky. At Thion- 
ville IT heard another airplane near by, but 
made it out to be Ardisson’s. Afterward 
I was compelled to travel by the aid of 
the compass, the stars, and the moon. 

At Tréves I saw @ heavy bombardment, 
which I calculated was directed at my 
comrade. Therefore I knew I was travel- 
ing in the right direction. I did not see 
Coblenz. I saw the reflection of the moon 
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on the Rhine and found Bonn. From 
there to Diisseldorf there was a regular 
‘sea of electricity, which increased as I 
got further north. 


Cologne was a blaze of luminosity, and 
at Diisseldorf there were all kinds of 
lights—blue, red, and white. All the time 
the anti-aircraft guns fired as I passed, 
and around Cologne the gunners were 
very accurate in the range. 


Leaving there, I saw, like cliffs on the 
horizon, a brilliant illumination which 
seemed kilometers in length stretching to 
the left of Essen, while southward was 
another long line of lights coming from 
the factories. Arriving over Essen, I rose 
to about 2,000 meters. I circled around, 
searching for a place where the lights 
from the workshops appeared densest. 
Then I threw the first bomb. After 
counting ten I dropped the second, and 
then the remainder of the ten I carried 
at similar intervals. I could not tell 
whether the bombs exploded, but they 
probably did. It was impossible to dis- 
tinguish their effect, owing to the flam- 
ing furnace chimneys. 


My duty done, I turned homeward, not 
having seen my comrades again. The 
motor worked with wonderful regularity 
all the time. I came back exactly the 
same as I went, and was fired at many 
times. 

I was thoroughly exhausted and was 
suffering from my eyes, which were af- 
fected by the strain and wind, as I had 
lost both pairs of goggles at the start, 
and was often obliged to put my head 
outside in order to see the director. When 
nearing the base, owing to the darkness 
I could not tell exactly where I was. I 
thought possibly I was still over the Ger- 
man lines and decided to continue west- 
ward as long as the petrol lasted. I had 
a few litres left and was driving onward, 
when suddenly I recognized a prearranged 
signal and managed to land just at dawn 
at the same place from which I had de- 
parted. The distance covered was 730 
kilometers, (about 46614 miles.) 

The whole flight lasted seven hours. 
When Gallois landed on his return he 
was unable to get out of his machine 
owing to fatigue and semi-blindness, but 
after a day’s rest he was fully recovered 
and ready to undertake further expcodi- 
tions. Thirty-eight years of age, he was 
serving in the dragoons when the war 
broke out. He passed a short time in 
the squadron and was then sent to the 
hospital where sick horses were cared 
for. He tried to exchange to the auto- 
cannon battery, but was told he was too 
old. He applied four times for the Avia- 


tion Corps unsuccessfully, but was ac- 
cepted on the fifth application. 

The German official report stated that 
only two bomb holes were found at the 
Krupp Works, and that six other bombs 
smashed windows in a village twenty- 
five miles from Essen. Bombs also were 
dropped in the villages of Speecher, 
Ehrang, and Oberemmel, where a child 
was killed, and on Neunkirchen, where a 
man was killed; on a suburb of Dieden- 
hofen, where a family of three were 
killed, and on Tréves, where the Fran- 
ciscan Monastery was set on fire. One 
airman who attacked Tréves was brought 
down near the Saar, it was announced, 
while another airplane was destroyed and 
its pilot made prisoner. The report con- 
cluded: “ For what reason the open and 
militarily unimportant town of Tréves 
was bombed is incomprehensible.” 

British naval airplanes carried out a 
raid on the night of July 7 on the 
Ghistelles aerodrome in Belgium. Al- 
though heavily attacked by an enemy 
formation, bombs were _ successfully 
dropped on objectives, and all the British 
machines returned safely. 


List of Air Raids 


The more important of the organized 
raids carried out by the Allies and the 
Germans since May 1 are set out in the 
following list: 

Allies. 

-Sissonnes Aviation 

Camp 
-Sissonnes Aviation 

Camp 
.Béthenville 


German. 
May 


May 


May 
May 
May 
May 
May :‘ 
May 2 
June 


‘ .Zeebrugge 
3..Réthel 
*Fast Anglia 
‘ Folkestone 
..Zeebrugge, Ostend, 
3ruges 
June ‘ 
June 38..Zeebrugge, Bruges, 
and St. Denis West- 
rem Aerodrome 
3..Tréves 
. Bruges 
.-Colmar 


June 
June 
June 
June 
June 


Aerodrome 

bia Thames Estuary 
}.. Nieuwmunster Acro- 

drome 

June 9..St. Denis Westrem. 
June 138.. 

June 15..St. Denis Westrem. 
*Kent & E. Anglia 


London 
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Allies. German. 


June 26.. Nancy 
July 2..Bruges Docks and 
Lichtervelde Muni- 
tion Depots 
--Ghistelles and Os- 
tend Aerodromes.. 
Harwich 
Ludwigs- 
hafen, Essen, and 
Coblenz 


July 


July 
July 


July 6.. 


July 7.. 
*Raids by Zeppelins. 


Epernay & Nancy 
London 


In the series of raids during June and 
July on Zeebrugge, Ostend, Bruges, St. 
Denis Westrem, and other places the 
British machines all returned safely on 
every occasion, although heavily bom- 
barded by German anti-aircraft guns. 


420 Airplanes Lost in July 


The following table shows the losses in 
machines officially reported on the west- 
ern front from the beginning of May to 
July 8: 

German. British. 
SE —————_-——_,, 
Driven Down 
Destroyed. Out of Control. Missing. 
MAY vicssces clas 116 90 
June sien ance 90 74 
11 3 


Total ....251 217 167 

Within a period of one week, during 
June, British official communiqués re- 
ported the following German losses: Two 
Zeppelins destroyed, two seaplanes de- 
stroyed, twenty-two airplanes brought 
down, and twenty-one airplanes driven 
down out of control. On the other hand, 
the British losses in the same period 
amounted to only six airplanes missing. 
French official reports do not give the 
number of machines lost, but merely re- 
cord the damage inflicted on the enemy. 
How substantial the German losses have 
been at the hands of the French is proved 
by the following figures for a recent 
month: 


Machines destroyed 


Machines seriously damaged......e..eeee.- 109 


According to a British official state- 
ment, 420 airplanes were lost on the west- 
ern front in July. This figure is approx- 
imate only, owing to variations in the 
French and German methods of announc- 
ing air losses. The month’s losses are 
the third highest of the war and com- 
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pare with 392 for June, 713 for May, 
and 717 for April. The July losses were 
divided among the belligerents as fol- 
lows: German machines, 291; Allies, 129, 
of which 89 were British, although this 
figure probably is incomplete. The 
British brought down 247 German 
machines, the French 35, and _ the 
Belgians 9. 


Italian Raids on Pola. 


Early in August the Italians began 
a series of raids with giant Caproni air- 
planes against the Austrian naval base 
at Pola. These were meant to be both 
reprisals for Austrian raids and military 
assaults upon the nest of aircraft and 
warships with which Austria seals the 
entry to the Gulf of Trieste. Each 
Caproni airplane carried a crew of four 
or five men, with an extraordinary cargo 
of bombs. An eyewitness thus describes 
the departure: 

The first raid was carried out by thirty- 
six machines, including fast fighting 
machines, which escorted the _- great 
Caproni bomb-droppers. It was like 
watching a flotilla of destroyers go to 
sea as the great machines moved off at 
four-minute intervals, taking up a perfect 
alignment against the sky. Motor boats 
were out to guide them to the Austrian 
coast, for there was a fog over the sea. 
Before midnight the squadron was over 
Pola, manoeuvring amid a tangle of 
searchlight beams and a _ hurricane of 
shots from panic-stricken gunners in the 
city’s defenses, Bombs ranging from 70 
to 200 pounds were raining down on the 
arsenal, dockyard, and anchored ships. 

Three waves of airplanes went over, and 
the first two saw a huge explosion in 
the arsenal and a great fire start up, either 
in the arsenal or in the submarine depot. 
Six and a half tons of bombs were 
dropped in all, and there would have been 
more but that the third wave of attackers 
failed to find purely military targets. 

The following night they again returned 
to the attack. This time a light fog 
favored the aviators, and eight tons of 
explosives were deposited where they were 
likely to do the most damage. The results 
are described as entirely satisfactory. 


The 600 horse power Caproni is a tri- 
plane with two fuselages or bodies, and 
driven by three Fiat or Isotta-Fraschini 
motors, any one of which has sufficient 
power to keep the craft aloft even were 
the others to be disabled. The machine 
is of both the tractor and pusher type, 
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for two propellers are mounted in front 
and one in the rear. The plane carries a 
so-called useful load of 4,408 pounds, 
which assures fuel for six hours, to- 
gether with a crew of three men, three 
guns, and 2,750 pounds of bombs. It has 
a speed of close to eighty-five miles an 
hour and is capable of climbing 3,250 
feet in thirten minutes, 6,500 feet in 
twenty-seven minutes, and 10,000 feet in 
fifty-seven minutes. 

This seems slow in comparison to the 
Spads, which climb 10,000 feet in five 
minutes or less; but a Spad is simply a 
flying motor, with sustaining strength 
barely sufficient to support the aviator 
and a gun. The Caproni is as big as 
a trolley car. Its wing span is more than 
100 feet. It stands twenty-one feet in 
the air and it is nearly fifty feet long. 

The only aircraft which compares with 
it in size is the British Handly-Page 
machine, which, with two 280 horse 
power’ Rolls-Royce motors, carried 
twenty-seven passengers, and has a wing 
spread of 98 feet, and the Curtiss and 
Gallaudet monsters made in this country. 


Earlier Raids of Note 


Long-distance airplane raids have been 
made at intervals since the first year of 
the war, but hitherto they have had to be 
executed with machines that are dwarfed 
by the newer constructions. One of the 
first raids of historic importance was that 
against Carlsruhe on June 15, 1915. It 
was conducted by twenty-three twin- 
motored Caudron machines, in charge of 
Captain de Kerillis, and dropped close to 
fifty large bombs on Carlsruhe. Three of 
the machines did not return—they had 
to land and were captured, but the dam- 
age to Carlsruhe was serious. 


In the very first bombardment of Sofia 
on April 21, 1916, a single aviator started 
from Saloniki, flew to Sofia, dropped four 
bombs and proclamations announcing the 
capture of Trebizond, and returned to Sa- 
loniki. This exploit was repeated by 
single aviators from time to time; then 
on Sept. 15, 1916, it was repeated by four 
aviators who left Saloniki at 6:20 and 
arrived over Sofia at 8:40. They dropped 
their bombs, many of which were effec- 
tive. and returned. They had crossed the 
Balkan Mountains at 6,000 feet without 
trouble, and had accomplished what an 
army could not have done. The only 
limitation was that the airplanes were 
too few in number to win a decisive vic- 
tory. In every raid in the Balkans only 
four or five airplanes participated. 

Among the most remarkable long-dis- 
tance bombing expeditions were the raids 
on Essen and Munich by Captain de 
Beauchamp and Lieutenant Dancourt on 
Sept. 24 and Nov. 18, 1916, which have 
been repeated since by other aviators. 
The raid on Ludwigshafen, accomplished 
on May 27, 1915, in which eighteen air- 
planes took part, also involved a flight of 
about 400 miles. It was conducted suc- 
cessfully, and only one airplane was 
forced to land and submit to capture. 
Another classic was the bombing raid on 
the Mauser Works at Oberndorf on Oct. 
12, 1916, in which a French bombing 
squadron and a British bombing squad- 
ron participated, escorted by Lafayette 
Flying Corps fighters. In all these raids 
the aviators had to fly from five to seven 
hours continuously under most trying 
conditions, having to protect themselves 
with insufficient arms. A night raid in 
large, well-armed warplanes would be 
easy in comparison—and much safer. 


A German Airman’s Story of a Raid 
on London 


Under the signature of “A Partici- 
pant”? the commander of one of the Ger- 
man airplanes which took part in a re- 
cent raid on London described his ex- 
periences: 


HE morning sky is bluer than ever at 
9 o’clock, the sun seeming to be 
laughing at the world. We are get- 
ting ready. Our commander addresses 
a few last words to us, ending with “ God 
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bless you, leds.” At 10 o’clock punctu- 
ally our -leader’s machine, heavily bur- 
dened, rises and heads for London. Our 
huge birds swarm after him. 


Soon the Belgian coast comes in view. 
To the left we clearly make out the Ger- 
man front lines. Next we are at Nieu- 
port with a wide territory all around in- 
undated. Ostend and Zeebrugge follow. 
We leave Holland to the right at the 
mouth of the Scheldt and Vlissingen is 
just visible. The commander is still fly- 
ing somewhat ahead, the squadron, in 
close formation, behind. We can recog- 
nize the men in the machine flying near- 
est us, and signals and greetings are 
exchanged. A feeling of absolute security 
and indomitable confidence in our success 
are our predominant emotions. 

Now our leader turns to the left. We 
are above the sea, the coast lines disap- 
pearing gradually. Barographs indicate 
higher altitudes. The motors are thun- 
dering their monotonous song of human 
power. Now and then the sharp tack- 
tack of practicing machine guns pene- 
trates even the clamor of winds and the 
In front, but far 


humming motors. 
below us, appears a cloud bank. 
Still more distant in a hazy atmosphere 


is the English coast. We notice our com- 
rades in other machines pointing to-the 
coastline. They nod at each other and 
seem highly enthusiastic. We pass the 
cloud bank and in long lines see English 
sentinel boats stretched behind. Then, 
in a hazy veil, the mouth of the Thames 
appears. We approach Sheerness at the 
left, which town ought to know us. 

In a straight line we make for London, 
and now the first British shots reach our 
altitude, but that does not matter much. 
Onward we fly. - Soon the bombardment 
dies away and the squadron closes in, 
moving higher. We follow the windings 
of the Thames on the map, and find we 
are speedily approaching our goal. 

But another cloud bank appears. 
“Damn it all, shall our game be spoiled 
this time? ” I exclaim. I write my fears 
on a piece of paper and hand it to my 
pilot, and I see his fist coming down 
broadside with an oath. 

Five minutes pass in anxious suspense, 
and I look around after the comrade air- 
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ships. They are still following in close 
formation. Then we pass that cloud 
bank, and London’s seaof houses stretches 
in vast expanse far below us. 


We now discover the first of the Eng- 
lish chasing fliers, but for the present 
they do not concern us. Suddenly there 
stand, as if by magic here and there in 
our course, little clouds of cotton, the 
greetings of enemy guns. They multiply 
with astonishing rapidity. We fly through 
them and leave the suburbs behind us. It 
is the heart of London that must be hit. 

We see the bridges, the Tower of Lon- 
don, Liverpool Station, the Bank of Eng- 
land, the Admiralty’s palace—everything 
sharply outlined in the glaring sunlight. 
There are ships on the Thames that look 
like toys. With my glasses in one hand 
I signal with the other to my pilot. Slowly 
long rows of streets pass through the 
small orbit of the glasses. 

At last it is time to stop, I give a sig- 
nal, and in less time than it takes to tell 
I have pushed the levers and anxiously 
follow the flight of the released bombs. 
With a tremendous crash they strike the 
heart of England. It is a magnificently 
terrific spectacle seen from midair. Pro- 
jectiles from hostile batteries are sput- 
tering and exploding beneath and all 
around us, while below the earth seems 
rocking and houses are disappearing in 
craters and conflagrations, in the light 
of the glaring sun. 

In a few moments all is over and the 
squadron turns. One last look at the 
panic-stricken metropolis and we are off 
on our home course. I nod to my pilot, 
indicating that everything is all right. 
He answers “ likewise.” We have gotten 
somewhat behind the squadron, but soon 
make up the distance. 

Now we are in for a little bout with 
English chasers. They don’t let us wait 
very long. As we reach the suburbs the 
first three English fliers suddenly ap- 
pear in front of us, seeking to block our 
flight. At a hundred or two hundred 
meters distance both sides open fire, 
striving to get at each other’s weak spots. 

Then from several directions the at- 
tacking British planes reach us. They 
appear from below, then from the right 
or left or from above. My pilot is watch- 
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A GERMAN AIRMAN’S STORY OF A RAID ON LONDON 


ing with eagle eyes, while I, with my 
hand on the gun lever, am not slow to 
give a tack-tack to the daredevil who ex- 
poses himself to my machine. Twice we 
‘just evade terrific onslaughts. Two hos- 
tile pilots turn and do not come back. 

But the third is a brave and tenacious 
fellow. For ten minutes we fire at each 
other almost incessantly, my opponent 
looking for an opening. Suddenly he 
makes for us and showers his bullets on 
our machines. I can see or feel that the 
bullets have struck our planes, but I 
know I’ve got him. . I send a whole sheaf 
of fire into his body. His machine rears 
up in the air like a wounded animal, 
turns a somersault, and disappears in the 
depths. This is the first enemy I have 
defeated over British soil. Three cheers! 

Already the British coast is in view 
again, but more fighting awaits us. This 
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time the English fliers seem to have lost 

“heart. Their attacks are easily beaten 
off. Our machines reach tle coast at 
length and close up with the rest of the 
squadron. While reloading my machine 
gun my pilot discovers a new enemy. 
By his tactics I recognize him as one of 
those astute English fliers we encoun- 
tered at the Somme. Perhaps we had met 
there. For a short time we fly almost 
parallel, both preparing to attack. Sud- 
denly he turns sharply to the left and 
there he is not twenty meters distant. 
Our machine guns pour lead into each 
other. Suddenly his gun stops dead. 
Must have jammed. He turns sharply 
and tries to fly, but my machine gun 
catches him squarely on the broadsides, 
and down he goes. Just twenty seconds 
of fighting and all is over, old friend of 
last Summer! 


Ear Disturbances Suffered by Aviators 
By P. Lacroix, M.D. 


{Translated from the Bulletin de l’Académie de Médecine de Paris for CURRENT 
HIsSToRY MAGAZINE. ] 


S a military surgeon I have spent 
a year in one of our most impor- 


tant schools of aviation. This has 
enabled me to make a systematic study 
of the reactions and disturbances of the 
ear observed in aviators during their 
flights. I have based this study on ques- 
tioning and on the otoscopic examination 
of numerous pilots from the aviation 
centre at Ambérieu (near Lyons) and 
also on personal auto-observation dur- 
ing the flights which I have made my- 
self as an observer at altitudes varying 
from about 1,500 to 6,000 feet. 


The ear is both an organ for the main- 
tenance of equilibrium and an organ for 
hearing. As an organ for maintaining 
equilibrium, how does the ear behave it- 
self in the aviator during flight? Do 
the flights produce vertigo? It seems, a 
priori, that rising in an aeroplane to 
great altitudes must entail a tendency 
to vertigo; but this conception does not 
correspond at all to the reality; on the 
contrary, one is struck with the rarity 
of vertigo under such circumstances. As 


soon as the aeroplane leaves the ground, 
the fear of dizziness which one was ex- 
pecting disappears, and is replaced by a 
feeling of calm stability. When the ap- 
paratus, having attained the altitude 
sought, advances in the air, proceeding 
at a speed which ordinarily is an average 
of sixty miles an hour, one believes that 
he is advancing only with a majestic de- 
liberation. Aside from the impression 
caused by the spectacle (very beautiful 
it is) which one has below him—the long, 
white ribbons of the roads, the diminu- 
tive houses, the microscopic living be- 
ings, a spectacle truly Lilliputian—there 
is really the absence of every painful im- 
pression, of all dizzy conditions. Per- 
sonally, although I feel visual dizziness 
on the balcony of a second story, I have 
never felt it in an airplane even in the 
eddy wind, in the spirals, in the rapid 
descents. 

This is easily explained. Vertigo, a 
malady of the sense of space, may have 
for its origin a visual condition, or a 
tactile disturbance, or an affection of 
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the labyrinth of the ear. In the airplane, 
the terrestrial guiding marks are too far 
distant to disturb the visual state. The 
habitual stability of the apparatus brings 
with it tactile and labyrinthine stabil- 
ity. It is only when the airplane ib taken 
in a violent eddy wind that the tendency 
to vertigo may appear. But, in the mat- 
ter of aviation, the rolling and the pitch- 
ing, the dangerous “ montagnes russes,” 
are already abnormal and are near neigh- 
bors to accident. 

Let us now consider how the aviator’s 
ear behaves as an organ of hearing 
during flights. Do the flights provoke 
deafness? 

The disturbances of equilibrium with 
vertigo are exceptional; but, on the other 
hand, affections of the hearing — buz- 
zings, deafness—are habitual and prac- 
tically the rule. The observer who is 
making his first flight is surprised to 
hear his ears buzz while the airplane is 
rising. This buzzing disappears at cer- 
tain moments and then appears again. 
Auditory distinctness follows the same 
alternations. The noise of the motor 


which was striking the eardrums ceases 


to be perceived, then reappears. It is 
in the very high altitudes especially that 
these disturbances are produced during 
the ascents and the rapid descents; it is 
to these phenomena (deafness and inter- 
mittent buzzings) that it is fitting to 
give the name of “ reactions of the ear.” 

These reactions are the rule, but they 
vary in intensity as well as in duration. 
An attempt has been made to explain 
them by the effect of the air set in 


motion by the propellers, by the noise of 


the motor. The air, which strikes the 
face quite vigorously during flight, cer- 
tainly plays a réle in this respect. How- 
ever, the disturbances in question are 
also dependent in good part on the irreg- 
ular aeration of the middle ears. The 
successive atmospheric strata into which 
the airplane passes do not have the same 
density, for the barometric pressure de- 
creases as the altitude increases. The 
air which fills the external auditory 
canal in a given atmospheric stratum 
finds itself in a different pressure from 
that of the air which has been stored up 





by the middle ear in the preceding atmos- 
pheric stratum. To this fact are due the 
tractions on the eardrum and on the chain 
of the ossicles [small bones of the ear] 
and also the buzzings and the deafness; 
but these cease as soon as an act of 
swallowing (which opens the Eustachian 
tube) re-establishes the balance of the 
pressure on the internal and external 
surfaces of the eardrum. The aviator 
protects himself from these ear dis- 
turbances, in fact—sometimes without 
noticing that he does so—by executing 
almost automatic acts of swallowing, 
which, by aerating the middle ear, re- 
store the equilibrium on the two sur- 
faces of the membrane of the eardrum. 

I have made frequent otoscopic exami- 
nations on pilots who had just landed, and 
I have verified in varying degrees ob- 
jective traces of these reactions of the 
ear. For these examinations I have 
chosen pilots returning from important 
tests, flights at high altitude, flights of 
long duration, which constitute the tests 
for the brevet of pilot. In such cases the 
lesions of the eardrum ascertained are 
always. similar. One finds more or less 
pronounced: (a) On the one hand, a red 
stripe the whole length of the handle of 
the hammer-bone in front and behind; 
(b) on the other hand, a congestive state 
sometimes very intense of that upper 
part of the eardrum known under the 
name of the membrane of Shrapnell. 
This appearance of the eardrum is well 
known to aurists; this it is which one 
excites in correcting a retracted ear- 
drum by insufflations of air into the 
middle ear. 

In healthy ears these disturbances are 
temporary. In the flights of short dura- 
tion they cease immediately on landfall. 
For the prolonged flights, a slight buz- 
zing with some deafness may persist for 
a few hours or even a day, but rarely 
beyond that. I believe, however, that in 
case of ears already diseased, as found 
in persons subject to ear or tube ail- 
ments, the flights would be susceptible 
of aggravating these affections. There- 
fore it is with good reason that the medi- 
cal certificate of fitness for pilotage de- 
mands in the candidate integrity of the 
middle and internal ears. 





Airplanes and Gas Bombs 


New and Deadly Methods of Warfare Developed Since the 
Beginning of the Conflict 


necticut, in a discussion in Con- 

gress on new methods of warfare, 

advocated the expenditure of 
$600,000,000 for airplanes, arguing that 
if the United States could have 100,000 
machines in the air in France the result 
would’be to blind the artillery of the ene- 
my and win the war. In the course of 
his address, he said: ‘ 

“ At the beginning of the war each side 
had a few airplanes. The subject had 
appealed to the imaginative Frenchman 
more than it had to us or to the English. 
So France had quite a number. Ger- 
many, of course, following out her prac- 
tice of thorough preparedness in every- 
thing, was well prepared with airplanes. 
At the battle of the Marne airplanes cut 
a considerable figure. The Germans had 
the old Taube machine and the French 
had the old Nieuport and others. These 
machines made something like seventy or 
eighty miles an hour. At once both sides 
set to developing this art, and very soon 
they were turning out machines on both 
sides that made very much in excess of 
those figures. First came the German 
Fokker, and gained superiority for the 
Germans. Then the Nieuport and other 
French machines were improved, and so 
it has gone, with superiority first going 
to one side and then to the other. Both 
sides now claim to have machines that 
will make the incredible speed of 140 
miles an hour, and that will climb in the 
air 10,000 feet in thirteen minutes. 

“The old machine was made to carry 
one man, or two at the most, and some 
thought that was the limit of the size of 
airplanes. The development in size has 
gone on until today larger machines are 
flying than ever were thought possible. 
Today smaller ones than any practical 
constructor dreamed of are being suc- 
cessfully flown. Take the big machines 
of the Handley-Page type, in which 
eleven men have flown from London to 
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Rome in the night time. Such a ma- 
chine is so large that it can take two 
little airplanes with their aviators on 
the wings, go up in the air 10,000 feet, 
and launch the small machines from the 
wings of the big one. That feat actually 
has been done. A machine of this larger 
type, which it is necessary to fly lower 
and which now usually flies at night, 
when we are able to take and hold com- 
plete supremacy of the air we shall be 
able to use in the daytime. 


“The weapons that can be used from 
aircraft are practically all of those that 
can be used on the land, up to and in- 
cluding the Davis 3-inch -recoilless gun, 
and a number that can be used in no 
other way, as I shall show in the case of 
certain drop bombs. I have spoken of 
the use of pistols, rifles, and machine 
guns from airplanes. The machine gun 
especially is extremely important. I also 
referred to the use from airplanes of 
fragmentation bombs, especially the 
Barlow bomb. At that time I told the 
House that this bomb had not yet received. 
its final test. The test was held at the 
Hampton grounds a few days ago. It 
was dropped from airplanes at great 
heights, so as to thoroughly test it, espe- 
cially as to accuracy and destructiveness. 
I do not think it advisable to give you 
the official figures, but I am permitted 
to say that the results were highly satis- 
factory in every respect, and that the 
officers having the matter in charge are 
quite enthusiastic. This bomb, in my 
opinion, is sure to be heard from before 
the war is over. Not only is great credit 
due to the inventive genius of Mr. Bar- 
low, but to the Ordnance Department, 
and especially to the commandant and 
other officials of Frankford Arsenal, un- 
der whose special guidance this young 
man’s fertile ideas were so satisfactorily 
worked out. I am informed that an up- 
to-date corporation of patriotic men has 
made all preparations necessary to manu- 
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facture these bombs in large quantities 
under whatever arrangement the Gov- 
ernment may deem necessary and proper. 


Deadly Gas Warfare 


“Tn addition to the fragmentation hombs 
there is a large field to which I now re- 
fer, viz., that of gas bombs. Fighting 
with gas is worthy of an éntire chapter 
by itself. The use of gas as a weapon 
of defense, like many of the other weap- 
ons now in common use in the armies of 
Europe, such as the catapult, flame pro- 
jector, trench knife, and sling, is an in- 
heritance from the early ages amplified, 
improved, and made more destructive by 
the aid of modern science. 

“The first recorded effort to overcome 
the enemy by the generation of poison- 
ous and suffocating gases seems to have 
been in the wars of the Athenians and 
Spartans, (431 to 404 B. C.,) when, in 
besieging the Cities of Platea and Belium, 
the Spartans saturated wood with pitch 
and sulphur and burned it under the 
walls of these cities in the hope of 
choking the defenders and rendering the 
assault less difficult. They also melted 
pitch, charcoal, and sulphur together in 
caldrons and blew the fumes over the 
defenders’ lines by means of bellows. 

“¢ Greek fire’ was used by the Byzan- 
tine Greeks under Constantine about 673 
A. D. to destroy the Saracens, and Sara- 
cens in turn used it as a weapon of de- 
fense against the Christians during the 
Crusades. This Greek fire had the double 
advantage of being not only inflammable 
but also generating during the process 
of combustion clouds of dense, blinding 
smoke and gas of an asphyxiating char- 
acter. Its chemical composition was sup- 
posed to be a mixture of quicklime, pe- 
troleum, sulphur, and such other inflam- 
mable substances as pitch, resin, &c. 
Upon the addition of water the slaking 
process which the quicklime underwent 
generated enough heat to ignite the pe- 
troleum, which in turn ignited the resin, 
pitch, and sulphur. This flaming mixture 
was delivered against the enemy by 
means of phantastic syringes in the shape 
of dragons and other monsters with wide 
jaws. 


“The first use of gas in modern war- 
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fare occurred April 22, 1915, when the 
Germans liberated great clouds of gas 
against the allied trenches near Ypres 
with a resulting complete demoralization 
of the troops and a large number of cas- 
ualties. The Germans at that time 
turned loose fifty tons of chlorine gas 
to the mile of front occupied. Chlorine 
gas is two and one-half times as heavy 
as air. It apparently rolls along the 
ground in a greenish-yellow cloud. As 
soon as it reaches the vicinity of the 
dugouts, being heavier than air, it im- 
mediately goes-down into the dugout and 
remains there until removed. The Allies 
had to meet this problem, and they be- 
gan meeting it at once. Some Germans 
were captured who had gas masks, and 
in a few days every woman in France 
that could find any material out of 
which to make these things was making 
gas masks—imperfect, crude things at 
first, but they improved rapidly. ‘A gas 
mask is absolutely necessary for the life 
of any one who is exposed to these dead- 
ly gases. 


* Coincident with the use of the ‘ gas 
cloud’ the Germans began to use gas 
also in bombs, hand grenades, and shells. 
From this beginning gas has now be- 
come recognized as one of the accepted 
arms of the military service and is be- 
ing used very extensively in all armies, 
especially in the form of gas shells. The 
gases were used against the Canadian 
troops contrary to The Hague Conven- 
tion, but are now generally used, not 
only by the enemy but by the Allies 
themselves.” 


Gas Bombs Most Terrible 


In answer to a question as to whether 
the use of cloud gases had been discon- 
tinued on account of the effective re- 
sults from gas masks, Mr. Tilson replied: 
“ That is probably true as to cloud gases, 
which of course can be used successful- 
ly only against the front line of trenches, 
in which every man must be thoroughly 
prepared to defend himself against 
gases. It is our intention to have one of 
these respirators of the box type with 
every man, and a reserve mask of the 
type used by the French and the Bel- 
gians, so that cloud gases will prob- 
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ably not be used much when it is known 
that everybody is thoroughly prepared 
against them. The gentleman will note, 
however, that it is my expectation that 
these gases will be made use of from 
airplanes a great deal more than they 
ever have been. They have already been 
used, and are now being used increasing- 
ly, in the form of projectiles of glass 
and steel containing these poisonous 
gases and fired from trench mortars 
and howitzers. They are using those in- 
creasingly. My idea is that they will be 
used still more from airplanes when we 
get supremacy of the air, and that the 
gases being dropped suddenly from the 
air, perhaps at some distance back from 
the front line, the men behind the front 
line will not be so well prepared and 
will suffer demoralization and other 
damage, especially among the artillery.” 


A member asked: “Is the nature of 
these gases such that if the bombs con- 
taining them are fired from a howitzer 
or dropped from an airplane there will 
be time to adjust a mask which is actual- 
ly being carried by the soldier, in time 
to prevent his being harmed by the ex- 
plosion of the container of the gas? ” 


“There is not time,’ Mr. Tilson re- 
plied. “As a matter of fact, they figure 
that in order for a man to be sure to 
protect himself against cloud gases he 
must be ready to put these masks on in 
six seconds. The drill in putting on 
these masks is made as accurate as the 
manual of arms used by infantry. It is 
intended to speed up so that a man can 
put one on, as I say, in six seconds. 
Even six seconds may be too long with 
these deadly gases falling from the sky, 
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going out in every direction, and a man 
getting a whiff of the gas before it is 
possible to put on his mask. That has 
happened. I remember one of the party 
with the British Commissioners told of 
an instance showing the effect of gas 
shells 'containing the terribly poisonous 
gas called phosgen, which, unlike the 
chlorine or bromine gas, has a delayed 
action, so that you take it today and die 
tomorrow. The instance was one where 
a shell descended and two men got a 
whiff of the gas. A surgeon being near, 
saw that they were exposed to it, and im- 
mediately ordered them to the hospital 
and to bed. They obeyed orders and 
went off to the hospital, joshing each 
other that two strong men should be 
ordered to bed with nothing the matter 
with them. Before the dawn of the 
next morning both had died horrible 
deaths from that awful poison.” 

Another member asked whether the 

Germans would not see these fiying ma- 
chines coming or, hearing them and 
knowing that we had resorted to the 
use of this outrageous way of fighting, 
would they not have time to put their 
masks on. Mr. Tilson said: 
. “It is hoped that we are going to 
have so many machines in the air that 
they will not have to fly 10,000 feet high, 
but will be able to fly down nearer the 
ground, and in that way the Germans 
may have to wear their masks all day 
long. 

“The point is that only a small part 
of the men can be on the front at once. 
They take turns, and the men on the 
front line, subject to exposure to cloud 
gases, all have to be doubly prepared by 


having these masks.” ‘i 





Japan’s Part in the War 


By Gardner 
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OLLOWING her capture of ‘Kiao- 
K Chau and her hardly less dramatic 
diplomacy in China, Japan’s role 
in war and policy has been less 
spectacular; but its effect has been none 
the less actual, and the harmony of that 
effect with the larger policies of the 
Allies has within the last two years 
steadily and substantially increased. The 
arrival of the Ishii mission in the United 
States, (in the month of August,) a wise 
and statesmanlike attempt on Japan’s 
part to co-ordinate with America, Japan’s 
‘contributions toward the conduct of the 
war and her policies with respect to its 
aims, has provided an excellent land- 
mark wherewith to trace up to this point, 
in extent and in actual results, Japan’s 
assistance to the allied cause. 


Her naval assistance began even before 
the capture of Kiao-Chau, when fast Japa- 
nese cruiser squadrons carried out the 
occupation of the three groups of Ger- 
man islands in the South Seas during 
the first two months of the war. From 
that time forward the Japanese fleet has 
done extremely valuable and incessant 
patrol duty in the Pacific, in the China 
Sea, and far westward in the Indian 
Ocean. The disposition of the Japanese 
fleet during this period has naturally 
been a naval secret, but it early allowed 
the substantial withdrawal of British 
warships from the crucial shipping lanes 
between Hongkong and Suez. It also 
bor@ a large part in the increased patrol 
necessitated by the depredations of Ger- 
man raiders like the Emden; it took a 
responsible share in keeping watch on 
the interned German ships in Chinese and 
Dutch East Indian ports, and until re- 
cently in American harbors in Guam and 
the Hawaiian and Philippine Islands. 

Japanese warships have engaged on 
patrolling missions on the Pacific Coast 
of both North and South America; they 
have landed marines to quell riots at 
Singapore, and finally, within the past 
five months, they have appeared on 
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active service in European waters, in 
the shape of a destroyer squadron opcr- 
ating in the Mediterrinean Sea. 

The ability of the Japanese fleet to 
perform such services is evidenced by 
its possession of ten superb destroyers, 
practically brand new, (having been fin- 
ished since the opening of the war,) with 
possibly some of the cight others voted 
under the Okuma Ministry already avail- 
able, and with a reserve of twenty-odd 
other destroyers, including four launched 
since 1910, less than twelve years old. 
Of other potential patrolling ships the 
latest Japan Year Book gives twenty- 
one first and second class cruisers, all 
rated above 20 knots speed. Finally, 
there is the first line of the Japanese 
Navy, numbering twenty battleships and 
battle cruisers, including eight of dread- 
nought construction, to which the three 
big battleships of the Fuso type voted 
by the Okuma Ministry are soon to be, 
or may already have been, added. The 
sixty-five leading ships of this formida- 
ble fleet displace no less than 628,321 
tons. 


Japan’s Naval Contributions 


Since the entrance of America into the 
war, the Japanese fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean has several times seen active 
service, and one victorious encounter 
with a submarine has cost a Japanese 
warship the loss of her commander, two 
other officers, and a number of her 
crew, the first casualties suffered by 
Japanese naval forces in European wa- 
ters. 

No account of Japan’s naval contribu- 
tions to the Allies’ cause would be com- 
plete without mention of her assistance 
in convoying to Europe the Anzg¢ troops 
at a time when, with the Emden still 
abroad, such assistance was of immense 
importance to the scheme of transporta- 
tion. Furthermore, though other units of 
the Japanese fleet were not at that time 
fortunate enough to encounter the Ger- 
man raiding squadron in the South Pa- 
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cific, they had much to do with driving 
it into a position where it was effectu- 
ally dealt with off the Falkland Islands 
by Admiral Cradock’s British cruisers. 

The extension of her submarine-chas- 
ing service in the Mediterranean, where 
the U-boats have accounted for practi- 
cally all the Japanese merchantmen who 
have so far been their prey, and the as- 
sumption by Japan of new naval respon- 
siblities in the Pacific, with the object of 
freeing American warships for service in 
the Atlantic, have both been widely sug- 
gested among influential centres of opin- 
ion near to the Japanese Government, 
and both these proposals, though as yet 
still unrealized, are undergoing serious 
consideration at the hands of the Allies, 
in close consultation with our own Gov- 
ernment. 


Commercial Assistance 
Japan’s naval aid has been formidable; 
but it has been in financial and com- 
mercial assistance that her power has so 
far been applied to the allied cause with 
the most cumulative and effectual result. 
The military character of this assistance 


makes its determination during the course 
of the war a delicate matter for general 
discussion; but in its broad features it is 


readily ascertainable. For instance, Ja- 
pan had provided Russia with enormous 
quantities of guns, ammunition, military 
stores, hospital and Red Cross supplies, 
with skilled officers and experts to ac- 
company them, which have admittedly 
been factors of the highest potency in 
sustaining Russia through the period of 
her disorganization, a period which is by 
no means wholly concluded yet. Those 
supplies alone had reached a total value 
of $250,000,000 by the first of August, 
1917. 

When it is remembered that the entire 
volume of Japan’s exports in 1914 was 
less than $300,000,000, it will be seen 
how much Japan has expanded her facil- 
ities of export under the influence of 
the war. Her exports to Russia have, 
of course, been spread over a period of 
three years, but they have been accom- 
panied by a huge expanse in general 
exports, most of it directly attributable 
to the war, so that in 1916 for the first 
time in her history her exports passed 


the billion-yen mark, mounting to as 
high as 1,127,468,118 yen, or, in round 
numbers, to over $550,000,000. Her im- 
ports also established a record last year, 
assisted by an unparalleled influx of raw 
materials for war manufactures, of 756,- 
427,910 yen. The difference gave Japan 
a trade balance double that of 1915, of 
371,040,208 yen, and insured her the firm- 
est commercial and industrial position in 
her modern political life. 


This extraordinary influx of prosper- 
ity, while it has naturally enormously 
benefited Japan, has also been converti- 
ble to allied advantage in the war. It 
has enabled Japan to ship to both Eng- 
land and France vast quantities of flour, 
beans, peas, and canned goods. A char- 
acteristic reaction of her food export 
possibilities to this country has been, for 
instance, the increase of our imports of 
Japanese canned crabs from supplies 
worth $450,000 in 1915 to last year’s 
total of over $900,000. She also sent 
us a third again as much sulphur, al- 
most four times as much camphor, al- 
most five times as much cotton fabric, 
(mostly of cheap grades,) according to 
the Japanese Ministry of Agriculture 
and Commerce; and according to our 
own statistics she sent us ten times as 
much of her famous Manchurian soya 
bean oil. 


Japan’s Financial Aid 

Besides this direct trade, besides sup- 
plying ourselves and the Allies with 
many hundred million dollars’ worth of 
economic staples, worth even more than 
their enhanced price in the ultimate con- 
tingencies of wartime, Japanese finance 
has managed to accommodate nations in 
the stress of the war who are usually 
and normally her creditors. It has been 
semi-officially reckoned in Japan that 
these accommodations, in actual and out- 
right loans, in the purchase of bonds for 
cancellation in England and France, and 
in other and equally useful transactions 
involving munition supplies, have mount- 
ed up to well over $200,000,000. Japan’s 
early loans to Russia of $25,000,000 and 
$35,000,000, respectively; her loan to 
Great Britain of $50,000,000 to help ad- 
just British credit in the United States, 
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all promptly subscribed and ably floated, 
have produced in Europe an effect of 
generosity and good-will on the part of 
the Japanese Government which is not at 
all affected by the fact that the com- 
paratively high terms of these loans 
make the benefit mutual. The benefit is 
an immediate benefit to the Allies at a 
time of great need, and the fact that 
Japan’s ecgnomic and financial organiza- 
tion has been in a position to supply that 
need has resulted opportunely to her 
credit. 

Incidentally, her gold holdings doubled 
in two years, from $175,000,000 to over 
$350,000,000, (in round numbers,) and 
they are still rapidly increasing. A sym- 
bol of the strength of the Japanese mar- 
ket was evident in this country when, in 
the eight months preceding June 1, 1917, 
as much as $50,000,000 in specie gold 
was shipped from America to Japan, a 
withdrawal that went on during the 
month of May at the rate of between 
$150,000,000 and $200,000,000 a year. 

In short, Japan is today a great work- 
shop and trading mart intimately con- 
cerned with the economic side of the war 
purposes of her allies, and formidably 
useful in furthering those purposes. A 
typical instance of the overseas destina- 
tion of her principal products is illus- 
trated in the case of copper. Her output 
of copper increased last year under the 
acceleration of war necessity from 78,900 
to 108,000 tons; but of all this great yield 
hardly 10 per cent. was used at home. 
Some 60 per cent. went to Russia, at 
least 20 per cent. was shipped to Eng- 
land, a substantial part of the rest was 
sent to France—even America, richly 
productive in copper, received over 
8,000,000 yen worth (about a million and 
a half dollars) of this precious metal. 


Growth of Japanese Shipping 


Finally, Japanese merchant shipping, 
which grew in gross tonnage from 790,- 
000 to over 2,000,000 tons between 1904 
and 1914, and stands at 2,000,000 tons 






today in oceangoing shipping alone, has 
loyally, though most profitably, served 
allied purposes throughout the war. The 
immense cargoes that have been moved 
from the American seaboard to Vladi- 
vostok, the coolie labor transportation 
service that has put over 100,000 Chinese 
industrial laborers at the service of the 
Allies in France and England, and scat- 
tered tramp and traffic services with In- 
dia, Australia, China, and East Africa, 
often of importance wholly disproportion- 
ate to the size of the cargo—all these 
services have been insured and stabilized 
by the presence of Japanese shipping as 
by no other factor. 

With direct connections established 
from Japan with every great port in the 
world, including a service maintained by 
six 8,000-ton boats of the Nippon Yushen 
Kaisha, (Japan Steamship Company,) for 
instance, between Yokohama and New 
York, via the Panama Canal, Japan’s op- 
portunity for placing part of this mag- 
nificent merchant fleet as_ reinforce- 
ments into the depleted shipping lanes 
of the Atlantic powers has several times 
been spoken of semi-officially by the au- 
thorities at. Tokio; in fact, full consid- 
eration of that momentous step has al- 
ready been stated in the Japanese press 
to be one of the most important ques- 
tions to be discussed in this country by 
the Ishii mission. 


In naval and maritime, commercial and 
financial aid, then, Japan’s freely given 
assistance to the allied cause has been, 
up to the present, considerable. There 
is still no responsible move, however, 
either from Europe o~ from Japan, ac- 
tually to transfer Japanese soldiers to the 
battle front. Japan has sent to France 
some excellent Red Cross units, and 
some of her ablest surgeons and sanitary 
experts, but she is not yet prepared to 
undertake the vast and delicate task of 
supplying, replenishing, and maintaining 
abroad her sons as troops in a war that 
is still half a world away. 
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The Arabs and the Turks 





In the War 


By Dr. J. F. Scheltema 


IKE the war in Europe, its counter- 
part in Asia is being fought on 
more than one front. The prin- 

cipal theatre of action in the 

East was at first the Caucasus, where 
the Turks, launching a brisk attack, tried 
to reconquer the provinces wrested from 
them by Russia; they were repulsed and 
had to evacuate almost the whole of Ar- 
menia. Then, after initial reverses, the 
British tightened their hold on Mesopo- 
tamia, swept on to Bagdad and beyond. 
Turkish attempts on Egypt having failed, 
there, too, they were thrown back, and a 
British army followed closely on their 
heels into Palestine. Now we hear of 


the occupation of Maan, Tafilah, and. 


Akaba by the Grand Sherif of Mecca, 
who, proclaiming himself King of the 
Hejaz, had already chased the garrisons 
out of the holy places of Islam and ad- 
jacent strongholds. This tends to ham- 
per still further the use of the Syrian 
railway system for the transportation 
of Turkish troops. 

Incidentally, it proves also the wisdom 
of the Syrian leaders of the Arabic move- 
ment, who, as recently became known, 
abandoned their plan of starting their 
projected revolution in Iraq to promote 
the defection of the Hejaz and its trans- 
formation into an independent State un- 
der the Grand Sherif Husayn Ibn Aly 
with the title and prerogatives of King. 
This coup won over to their side the 
orthodox Arabs, perhaps somewhat suspi- 
cious of the Syrian intellectuals but will- 
ing to make common cause against the 
Turks, aliens and usurpers in the land 
of the Prophet’s own; especially against 
the Young Turks, downright “ departers 
from the precepts of the Book.” Some 
of the Syrian leaders had been officers 
in the Ottoman Army, which they de- 
serted, and this, with the assistance 
given to the King of Hejaz by the powers 
of the Entente, may account for his suc- 


cess in reducing the fortified towns of 
Western Arabia held by Turkish troops. 

Husayn Ibn Aly’s son Abd’Allah, who, 
as the new-blown King’s Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, notified the powers of his 
advent to the throne, was replaced in 
that capacity by a Syrian Moslem. Other 
counselors have been provided by the En- 
tente, notably from among Moslemin that 
owe allegiance to the French Republic. 
The loyal Arabs are well supplied from 
the same source with arms and ammuni- 
tion, with machine guns, field batteries, 
and even, it is said, with heavy ordnance 
of the most improved type, together with 
expert ‘gunners to instruct them in the 
efficient use of modern artillery. The 
expenses attendant on his Majesty Hus- 
ayn Ibn Aly’s civil list are provisionally 
guaranteed by the Governments of Brit- 
ain and France. Repayment of the 
money thus lent can be secured by a lien 
on the revenue assured to the holy places 
of Islam by the yearly pilgrimage. And 
if, as seems likely, this asset does not 
cover principal and interest of the debt 
saddled on the new kingdom, the possibili- 
ties of future restitution in some form or 
another are not exhausted. 

The story of the British advance on 
Bagdad and beyond, of the Russian oper- 
ations in Armenia and Persia, need not 
be retold. In the latter country 
German influence, stimulated by the 
construction of the Bagdad Railroad, re- 
ceived a staggering blow with the expul- 
sion of the Turks. This influence had 
grown steadily since the brilliant recep- 
tion accorded at Berlin in 1902 to the 
Shah Muzaffar ad-Din. Extending 
northward from Bushir with the exten- 
sion of German trade, with the founda- 
tion of a German bank, its growth can be 
best gauged by the statistics of Persian 
exports and imports: from 3,670,000 
krans in 1901, their total had increased 
to more than 30,000,000 krans in 1914. 
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It goes without saying that political plot- 
ting went pari passu with trade. It was 
principally directed against Great Britain 
and Russia. Agitators of doubtful ante- 
cedents, but useful for the German prop- 
aganda, were called to Consular posts and 
abused their official positions to organ- 
ize a strong campaign, supported by 
Turkish envoys. Shiraz, Kerman, Kash- 
an, and Khum, the centre of revolution- 
ary intrigue fomented with funds secretly 
supplied by Berlin, became almost unin- 
habitable for Europeans not in sympathy 
with German ambitions. Astute and 
adroit, the German emissaries managed 
even to make the Persians and Turks, 
equally hostile to the giaours who were 
dividing up their ancient patrimony, for- 
get the rancorous animosity that sepa- 
rates in Islam the Shi’ite from the Sunn- 
ite. 

Carried on in that manner, the Ger- 
man propaganda, with a smaller Aus- 
trian one in its wake, was greatly aided 
by the Turkish occupation of Tabriz and 
Urumiah, as it had been by the institu- 
tion of a Swedish instead of a French 
gendarmerie to police the roads and, gen- 
erally, to keep up an appearance of re- 
establishing order in a country which did 
not escape the fate of other lands fallen 
into anarchy by foreign interference. 
When the Russians in Northern Persia 
had to retire before the massed battal- 
ions of the Ottoman army, all foreigners 
not acceptable to the representatives of 
the Central Powers were more or less 
directly notified to leave. Among those 
driven out were the French Carmelite 
Fathers, who, in Bagdad, kept an excel- 
lent industrial college; the Dominicans 
and Lazarists, who taught school in Mo- 
sul and Ispahan. Soon, however, the 
fortune of war changed and the Rus- 
sians were able to shove the Turks back 
over the Persian frontier. Meanwhile 
General Maude entered Bagdad, and the 
allied forces, pushing on, threatened to 
crush the Sixth Turkish Army Corps be- 
tween them if it offered resistance to 
their junction for a combined sweep to 
the north. 

There matters rested for a while until 
tidings came of a Russian reverse which, 
for the present, delays that junction, in 





fact, jeopardizes the advantages gained 
both in Persia and Mesopotamia. The 
Turk, notwithstanding all that has lately 
been said of his declining mettle, is not 
to be despised as a warrior. Especially 
where distances are so enormous and 
means of transportation so bad as on 
his Asian front he possesses one virtue 
which makes him vastly superior to Tom- 
my Atkins and Ivan Ivanovitch. He sub- 
sists and marches obediently and fights 
cheerfully on very little, indeed, on next 
to nothing. He needs no tremendously 
complicated commissariat, no excessively 
heavy and long provision trains that in- 
cumber the movements of the comba- 
tants proper. A cup of coffee and a 
handful of millet or corn, at a pinch only 
a drop of water and a few dates, suffice 
him for days at a stretch. He pulls 
through without elaborate preparations 
and implements of newest invention, 
whether the khamsin blows or the rain 
pours down in torrents when his tent has 
not arrived, if he has a tent at all. His 
merits are those commended for the ideal 
soldier by Napoleon, who ranked courage 
in ‘the third place, after discipline and 
the ability to endure hardships and 
fatigue. 

Besides that, he knows how to help 
himself in a quandary. The Turkish mili- 
tary engineers are excellent bridge build- 
ers in the most approved scientific fash- 
ion if they have the material to hand. 
If it is lacking, the men return to the 
methods of their fathers, having recourse 
to kelleks for the crossing of streams in 
their path, inflating goatskins for the 
construction of rafts in any desired di- 
mension, exactly as we see it done on 
the old Assyrian bas-reliefs. Safely 
across, they remove the plugs and load 
the empty kelleks on camels or asses; if 
no such animals are handy, on their own 
backs. Though in the present war the 
finished sections of the Bagdad Rail- 
road, like the Syrian railways, were of 
the greatest service to the Turks, the 
secret of their stubborn resistance lies 
in their extraordinary mobility in regions 
innocent of even ordinary roads, or roads 
of any description. Unincumbered by 
burdensome baggage, or by the super- 
fluous equipment which no European 
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armament can do without, they pass 
everywhere at their fastest gait, sharing 
this power, of course, with the Arabs of 
Hejaz and the other native auxiliaries 
of the Entente. On the other hand, they 
suffer from the desertion of many of 
their best officers, and from the disrup- 
tion of their military administration in 
Asian provinces by their forced removal 
from Erzerum, Erzinjan, and Bagdad, 
headquarters, under the old dispensation, 
of their Ninth, Tenth, and Thirteenth 
Army Corps. 

The Turkish reoccupation of Khanikin, 
among other places of strategic signifi- 
cance, facilitates again the concentration 
of Ottoman efforts, guided by German 
brains, in the direction of Khum, with 
Teheran and Ispahan as their ulterior 
objects. At any rate, instead of receiv- 
ing Russian support in their march on 
Mosul, the British forces under General 
Maude are seriously imperiled on their 
right flank. The situation on the Cau- 
casian front, too, appears less favorable, 
since many Armenians, equally averse 
to Russian as to Turkish rule, have 
joined an armed league for the attain- 
ment of absolute independence. On the 
other hand, we have to note the auspi- 
cious activity of the Arabs of the Hejaz, 
which runs counter to the dictum of one 
of the highest authorities on Arabian af- 
fairs—the dictum that the Sherifate of 
Mecca cannot possibly take part in the 
present conflict in its wider sense. 

And yet, he may be right. In the game 
now in progress on the chessboard of the 
Near East the Grand Sherif-King is but 
a pawn moved forward as suits the gam- 
bit planned by Western players for 
higher stakes than the royal prestige of 


an Oriental Kinglet whose counselors 
could do worse for him than inculcate the 
homely advice of the Scotch sage: Creep 
before ye gang. Al-Oiblah, the official 
organ of the royal Arabian Government, 
sees fit to repeat periodically that its al- 
liance with the powers of the Entente is 
based upon its unconditional indepen- 
dence. Its very existence being founded 
in its purely Islamic character, there 
seems occasion for such statements in an- 
ticipation of hyperorthodox protests. And 
Mohammedan doctors of the new school 
can be trusted to find an acceptable 
equivalent for the opinion of an eminent 
unbeliever that religion and politics are 
merely the mutually supplementary mani- 
festations of a single idea. 

However this may be, according to the 
German newspapers, General von Falken- 
hayn has repaired to the East to continue 
the work of von der Goltz Pasha, re- 
moved from the scene by assassination. 
This fact indicates the importance Berlin 
attaches, and rightly, to the conduct of 
the war in its Oriental ramifications. But 
the supreme command in such hands, 
though perhaps it can delay, cannot avert 
the final outcome of the gigantic strug- 
gle, which, for Germany and Turkey 
alike, bids fair to prove Charles H. Pear- 
son’s contention* apropos of one of Ba- 
con’s axioms,; that, if the nation which 
cultivates war absorbingly is bound to 
achieve great success, it is bound also to 
do it at the cost, within measurable time, 
of its place among the nations of the 
world. 


*National Life and Character. 

Essay XXIX: * * * that no nation which 
doth not directly profess arms may look to 
have greatness fall into their mouths (laps). 





General Haig’s 
II 


Official Report 


The German Retreat 


Field Marshal Sir Douglas Haig’s of fi- 
cial report of the operations of the Brit- 
ish armies in France from November, 
1916, to March 11, 1917, appeared in the 
August issue of CURRENT HISTORY MAGA- 
ZINE. The report of the withdrawal of 
the Germans, which began March 12-18, 
to the opening of the 1917 Spring offen- 
sive, follows: 


OR some time prior to March 12-138 a 
number of indications had been ob- 
served which made it probable that 
the area of the German withdrawal 
would be yet further extended. 

It had been ascertained that the enemy was 
preparing a new defensive system known as 
the Hindenburg line, which, branching off 
from his original defenses near Arras, ran 
southeastward for twelve miles to Queant and 
thence passed west of Cambrai toward St. 
Quentin. Various ‘‘ switches ’’ branching off 
from this line were also under construction. 
The enemy’s immediate concern appeared to 
be to escape from the salient between Arras 
and Le Transloy, which would become in- 
creasingly difficult and dangerous to hold as 
our advance on the Ancre drove ever more 
deeply into his defenses. It was also evident, 
however, from the preparations he was mak- 
ing, that he contemplated an eventual evacua- 
tion of the greater salient between Arras and 
the Aisne Valley, northwest of Rheims. 

Constant watch had accordingly been kept 
along the whole front south of Arras, in 
order that instant information might be ob- 
tained of any such development. On March 
14 patrols found portions of the German front 
line empty in the neighborhood of St. Pierre 
Vaast Wood. Acting on the reports of these 
patrols, during that night and the following 
day our troops occupied the whole of the 
enemy’s trenches on the western edge of the 
wood. Little opposition was met, and by 
March 16 we held the western half of Mois- 
lains Wood, the whole of St. Pierre Vaast 
Wood, with the exception of its northeastern 
corner, and the enemy’s front trenches as far 
as the northern outskirts of Sailly-Saillisel. 

Meanwhile, on the evening of March 15, 
further information had been obtained which 
led me to believe that the enemy’s forces on 
our front south of the Somme had been re- 
duced, and that his line was being held by 
rearguard detachments supported by machine 
guns, whose withdrawal might also be expect- 
ed at any moment. The corps commanders 
concerned were immediately directed to con- 
firm the situation by patrols. Orders were 


thereafter given for a general advance, to be 
commenced on the morning of March 17, along 
our whole front from the Roye Road to south 
of Arras. 


Bapaume and Peronne 


Except at certain selected localities, where 
he had left detachments of infantry and ma- 
chine guns to cover his retreat, such as 
Chaulnes, Vaux Wood, Bapaume, and Achiet- 
le-Grand, the enemy offered little serious op- 
position to our advance on this front, and 
where he did so his resistance was rapidly 
overcome. Before nightfall on March 17 
Chaulnes and Bapaume had been captured, 
and advanced bodies of our troops had pushed 
deeply into the enemy’s positions at all points 
from Damery to Monchy-au-Bois. On our 
right our allies made rapid progress also and 
entered Roye. 

On March 18 and subsequent days our ad- 
vance continued, in co-operation with the 
French. In the course of this advance the 
whole intricate system of German defenses in 
this area, consisting of many miles of power- 
ful, well-wired trenches which had been con- 
structed with immense labor and worked on 
till the last moment, were abandoned by the 
enemy and passed into the possession of our 
troops. 


At 7 A. M. on March 18 our troops entered 
Péronne and occupied Mont St. Quentin, north 
of the town. To the south our advanced 
troops established themselves during the day 
along the western bank of the Somme from 
Péronne to just north of Epenancourt. By 10 
P. M. on the same day Brie Bridge had been 
repaired by our engineers sufficiently for the 
passage of infantry in single file, and our 
troops crossed to the east bank of the river, 
in spite of some opposition. Further south 
French and British cavalry entered Nesle. 

North of Péronne equal progress was made, 
and by the evening of March 18 our troops 
had entered the German trench system known 
as the Beugny-Ypres line, beyond which lay 
open country as far as the Hindenburg line. 
On the same day the left of our advance was 
extended to Beaurains, which was captured 
after slight hostile resistance. 


By the evening of March 19 our infantry 
held the line of the Somme from Canizy to 
Péronne, and infantry outposts and cavalry 
patrols had crossed the river at a number of 
points. North of Péronne our infantry had 
reached the line Bussu, Barastre, Velu, St. 
Leger, Beaurains, with cavalry in touch with 
the enemy at Nurlu, Bertincourt, Noreuil, 
and Heninsur-Cojeul. Next day considerable 
bodies of infantry and cavalry crossed to the 
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east of the Somme, and a line of cavalry out- 
posts with infantry in support was established 
from south of Germaine, where we were in 
touch with the French, through Hancourt 
and Nurlu to Bus. Further north we occu- 
pied Morchies. 


Difficulty of Communications 


By this time our advance had reached a 
stage at which the increasing difficulty of 
maintaining our communications made it im- 
perative to slacken the pace of our pursuit. 
South of Péronne, the River Somme, the 
bridges over which had been destroyed by 
the retreating enemy, presented a formidable 
obstacle. North of Péronne the wide belt of 
devastated ground over which the Somme 
battle had been fought offered even greater 
difficulties to the passage of guns and 
transport. 

At different stages of the advance suc- 


cessive lines of resistance were selected and 
put in a state of defense by the main bodies 
of our infantry, while cavalry and infantry 
outposts maintained touch with the enemy 
and covered the work of consolidation. Mean- 
while, in spite of the enormous difficulties 
which the condition of the ground and the 
ingenuity of the enemy had placed in our 
way, the work of repairing and constructing 
bridges, roads, and railways was carried for- 
ward with most commendable rapidity. 


Increased Enemy Resistance 


North of the Bapaume-Cambrai road, be- 
tween Noreuil and Neuville-Vitasse, our ad- 
vance had already brought us to within two 
or three miles of the Hindenburg line, which 
entered the old German front-line system at 
Tilloy-lez-Mofflaines. The enemy’s_resist- - 
ance now began to increase along our whole 
front, extending gradually southward from 
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the left flank of our advance, where our 
troops had approached most nearly to his 
new main defensive position. 


A number of local counterattacks were de- 
livered by the enemy at different points along 
our line. In particular, five separate at- 
tempts were made to recover Beaumetz-lez- 
Cambrai, which we had captured on March 
21, and the farm to the north of the village. 
All failed, with considerable loss to the 
enemy. 


Meanwhile, our progress continued steadily, 
and minor engagements multiplied from day 
to day all along our front. In these we were 
constantly successful, and at small cost to 
ourselves took many prisoners and numerous 
machine guns and trench mortars. In every 
fresh position captured large numbers of Ger- 
man dead testified to the obstinacy of the 
enemy’s defense and the severity of his 
losses. 


Our cavalry took an active part in this 
fighting, and on March 27 in particular car- 
ried out an exceedingly successful operation, 
in the course of which a squadron drove the 
enemy from Pillers Faucon and a group of 
neighboring villages, capturing twenty-three 
prisoners and four machine guns. In an- 
other series of engagements on April 1 and 
2, in which Savy and Selency were taken, and 
our line advanced to within two miles of St. 
Quentin, we captured ninety-one prisoners 
and six German field guns. The enemy’s 
casualties were particularly heavy. 

On April 2 also an operation on a more im- 
portant scale was undertaken against the 
enemy’s positions north of the Bapaume- 
Cambrai road. The enemy here occupied in 
considerable strength a series of villages and 
well-wired trenches, forming an advance line 
of resistance to the Hindenburg line. A gen- 
eral attack on these positions was launched 
in the early morning of April 2 on a front of 
over ten miles, from Doignies to Henin-sur- 
Cojeul, both inclusive. After fighting which 
lasted throughout the day the entire series 
of villages was captured by us, with 270 
prisoners, four trench mortars, and twenty- 
five machine guns. 


By this date our troops were established on 
the general line Selency, Jeancourt, Epehy, 
Ruyaulecourt, Doignies, Mercatel, Beaurains. 
East of Selency, and between Doignies and 
our old front line east of Arras, our troops 
ware already close up to the main Hinden- 
burg defenses. Between Selency and Doig- 
nies the enemy still held positions some dis- 
tance in advance of his new system. During 
the succeeding days our efforts were directed 
to driving him from these advanced positions 
and to pushing our posts forward until con- 
tact had been established all along our front 
south of Arras with the main defenses of the 
Hindenburg line. Fighting of some impor- 
tance again took place on April 4 and 5 in the 
neighborhood of Epehy and MHavrincourt 
Wood, in which Ronssoy, Lempire, and Metz- 
en-Couture were captured by us, together 
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with 100 prisoners, two trench mortars, and 
eleven machine guns. 


Tribute to Officers and Men 

Certain outstanding features of the past five 
months’ fighting call for brief comment be- 
fore I close this report. In spite of a season 
of unusual severity, a Winter campaign has 
been conducted to a successful issue under 
most trying and arduous conditions. 

Activity on our battle front has been main- 
tained almost without a break from the con- 
clusion of last year’s offensive to the com- 
mencement of the present operations. The 
successful accomplishment of this part of our 
general plan has already enabled us to realize 
no inconsiderable installment of the fruits of 
the Somme battle, and has gone far to open 
the road to their full achievement. The cour- 
age and endurance of our troops have car- 
ried them triumphantly through a period of 
fighting of a particularly trying nature, in 
which they have been subjected to the maxi- 
mum of personal hardship and _ physical 
strain. I cannot speak too highly of the 
qualities displayed by all ranks of the army. 

I desire also to place on record here my 
appreciation of the great skill and energy 
displayed by the army commanders under 
whose immediate orders the operations de- 
scribed above were carried out. The ability 
with which the troops in the Ancre area 
were handled by General Sir Hubert Gough, 
and those further south, on our front from 
Le Transloy to Roye, by General Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, was in all respects admirable. 

The retreat to which the enemy was driven 
by our continued success reintroduced on the 
western front conditions of warfare which 
had been absent from that theatre since the 
opening months of the war. After more than 
two years of trench warfare considerable 
bodies of our troops have been engaged 
under conditions approximating to open 
fighting, and cavalry has been given an op- 
portunity to perform its special duties. 

Our operations south of Arras during the 
latter half of March are, therefore, of pe- 
culiar interest, and the results achieved by 
all arms have been most satisfactory. Al- 
though the deliberate nature of the enemy’s 
withdrawal enabled him to choose his own 
ground for resistance, and to employ every 
device to inflict losses on our troops, our 
casualties, which had been exceedingly mode- 
rate throughout the operations on the Ancre, 
during the period of the retreat became ex- 
ceptionally light. The prospect of a more 
general resumption of open fighting can be 
regarded with great confidence. 

The systematic destruction of roads, rail- 
ways, and bridges in the evacuated area made 
unprecedented demands upon the Royal Engi- 
neers, already heavily burdened by the work 
entailed by the preparations for our Spring 
offensive. Our steady progress, in the face 
of the great difficulties confronting us, is the 
best testimony to the energy and thorough- 
ness with which those demands were met. 

The bridging of the Somme at Brie, to 
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which reference has already been made, is an 
example of the nature of the obstacles with 
which our troops were met and of the rapid- 
ity with which those obstacles were over- 
come. In this instance six gaps had to ‘be 
bridged across the canal and river, some of 
them of considerable width and over a swift- 
flowing stream. The work was commenced 
on the morning of March 18, and was carried 
out night and day in three stages. By 10 P. 
M. on the same day footbridges for infantry 
had been completed, as already stated. Me- 
dium type bridges for horse transport and 
cavalry were completed by 5 A. M. on March 
20, and by 2 P. M. on March 28, or four and 
a half days after they had been begun, heavy 
bridges capable of taking all forms of traffic 
had taken the place of the lighter type. Me- 
dium type deviation bridges were constructed 
as the heavy bridges were begun, so that 
from the time the first bridges were thrown 
across the river traffic was practically con- 
tinuous. 


Roads and Railways 


Throughout the past Winter the question of 
transport, in all its forms, has presented 
problems of a most serious nature, both in 
the battle area and behind the lines. On the 
rapid solution of these problems the success 
or failure of our operations necessarily 


largely depended. 

At the close of the campaign of 1916 the 
steady growth of our armies and the rapid 
expansion of our material resources had al- 


ready taxed to the utmost the capacity of the 
roads and railways then at our disposal. 
Existing broad and narrow gauge railways 
were insufficient to deal with the increasing 
volume of traffic, an undue proportion of 
which was thrown upon the roads. As Win- 
ter conditions set in these rapidly deterio- 
rated, and the difficulties of maintenance and 
repair became almost overwhelming. An in- 
crease of railway facilities of every type and 
on a large scale was therefore imperatively 
and urgently necessary to relieve the roads. 
For this purpose rails, material, and rolling 
stock were required immediately “in great 
quantities, while at a later date our wants in 
these respects were considerably augmented 
by a large program of new construction in 
the area of the enemy’s withdrawal. 

The task of obtaining the amount of rail- 
way material required to meet the demands 
of our armies, and of carrying out the work 
of construction at the rate rendered neces- 
sary by our plans, in addition to providing 
labor and material for the necessary repair of 
roads, was one of the very greatest difficulty. 
Its successful accomplishment reflects the 
highest credit on the Transportation Service, 
of whose efficiency and energy I cannot speak 
too highly. I desire to acknowledge in the 
fullest manner the debt that is owed to all 
who assisted in meeting a most difficult situa- 
tion, and especially to Major Gen. Sir Eric 
Geddes, Director General of Transportation, 
[General Geddes became a member of the 
British Government July 2 as First Lord of 
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the Admiralty,] to whose great ability, or- 
ganizing power, and energy the results 
achieved are primarily due. I am glad to 
take this opportunity also to acknowledge the 
valuable assistance given to us by the Chemin 
de Fer-du Nord, by which the work of the 
Transportation Service was greatly facili- 
tated. 

I wish also to place on record here the fact 
that the successful solution of the problem of 
railway transport would have been impos- 
sible had it not been for the patriotism of the 
railway companies at home and in Canada. 
They did not hesitate to give up the locomo- 
tives and rolling stock required to meet our 
needs, and even to tear up track in order to 
provide us with the necessary rails. The 
thanks of the army are due also to those who 
have accepted so cheerfully the _ incon- 
venience caused by the consequent diminution 
of the railway facilities available for civil 
traffic. 

The various other special services, to the 
excellence of whose work I was glad to call 
attention in my last dispatch, have con- 
tinued to discharge their duties with the same 
energy and efficiency displayed by them dur- 
ing the Somme battle, and have rendered 
most valuabie assistance to our artillery and 
infantry. 

I desire also to repeat the well-merited 
tribute paid in my last dispatch to the dif- 
ferent administrative services and depart- 
ments. The work entailed by the double 
task of meeting the requirements of our Win- 
ter operations and preparing for our next of- 
fensive was very heavy, demanding unremit- 
ting labor and the closest attention to detail. 

The fighting on the Ancre and subsequent 
advance made large demands upon the devo- 
tion of our medical services. The health of 
the troops during the period covered by this 
dispatch has been satisfactory, notwithstand- 
ing the discomfort and exposure to which they 
were subjected during the extreme cold of 
the Winter, especially in the areas taken 
over from the enemy. 


The loyal co-operation and complete mutual 
understanding that prevailed between our 
allies and ourselves throughout the Somme 
battle have been continued and strengthened 
by the events of the past Winter, and in par- 
ticular by the circumstances attending the 
enemy’s withdrawal. During the latter part 
of the period under review a very consider- 
able tract of country has been won back to 
France by the combined efforts of the allied 
troops. This result is regarded with lively 
satisfaction by all ranks of the British 
armies in France. At the same time I wish 
to give expression to the feelings of deep 
sympathy and profound regret provoked 
among us by the sight of the destruction that 
war has wrought in a once fair and pros- 
perous countryside. I have the honor to be, 
my Lord, your Lordship’s obedient servant, 

D. HAIG, 
Field Marshal Commanding in Chief, British 
Armies in France. 





The Mesopotamian Disaster 


The British Commission’s Scathing Report 






on Negligence of High Officials and Generals 


HE commission appointed by the 

British Government in August, 

1916, to inquire into the disas- 

trous Mesopotamian expedition in 

1915-16, submitted its report June 26, 

1917, and it proved to be one of the most 
sensational revelations of the war. 

The commission consisted of Lord 
George Hamilton, G. C. S. I, Chairman; 
Lord Donoughmore, Lord Hugh Cecil, 
_M. P.; Admiral Sir Cyprian Bridge, Gen- 
eral Sir Neville Lyttelton, Sir Archibald 
Williamson, M. P.; John Hodge, M. P., 
and Commander Josiah Wedgwood, 
x. P. 

The report is of such length that it 
would be impracticable to publish it in 
full, hence only a summary of certain 
questions can be given. The commis- 
sion’s findings as to the first abortive ad- 
vance on Bagdad are as follows: 


The advance to Bagdad under the conditions 
existing in October, 1915, was an offensive 
movement based upon political and military 
miscalculations and attempted with tired and 
insufficient forces and inadequate preparation. 
It resulted in the surrender of more than a 
division of our finest fighting troops, and the 
casualties incurred in the ineffective attempts 
to relieve Kut amounted to some 23,000 men. 
The.loss of prestige associated with these 
military failures was less than might have 
been anticipated owing to the deep impression 
made throughout and beyond the localities 
where the combats occurred by the splendid 
fighting power of the British and Indian 
forces engaged. 

Various authorities and high officials are 
connected with the sanction given to this 
untoward advance. Each and all, in our 
judgment, according to their relative and re- 
spective positions, must be made responsible 
for the errors in judgment to which they were 
parties and which formed the basis of their 
advice or orders. 

The weightiest share of responsibility lies 
with Sir John Nixon, whose confident opti- 
mism was the main cause of the decision to 
advance. The other persons responsible were: 
In India, the Viceroy (Lord Hardinge) and 
the Commander in Chief, (Sir Beauchamp 
Duff;) in England, the Military Secretary of 
the India Office, (Sir Edmund Barrow,) the 
Secretary of State for India, (Austen Cham- 
berlain,) and the War Committee of the Cabi- 


net. We put these names in the order and 
sequence of responsibility. The expert ad- 
visers of the Government who were consulted 
also approved the advance and are responsi- 
ble for their advice, but the papers sub- 
mitted to us suggest that the approval of the 
naval and military experts was reluctant and 
was perhaps partly induced by a natural de- 
sire not to disappoint the hopes of advantage 
to the general situation which the Govern- 
ment entertained. It is, however, notable 
that the experts unanimously anticipated no 
difficulty in the advance on Bagdad, but only 
in holding it. 

We have included the War Committee of 
the Cabinet and the Secretary of State for 
India among those upon whom responsibility 
for this misadventure rests. It is true that 
the War Committee and the Secretary of 
State acted upon the opinion of their expert 
military advisers, and that the Secretary of 
State only gave his assent to the advance 
after he had received an assurance from 
the General on the spot that he had an avail- 
able force sufficient for his purpose. But so 
long as the system of responsible depart- 
mental administration exists in this country 
those who are political heads of departments 
in time of war, whether they be civilian or 
military, cannot be entirely immune from the 
consequences of their own action. 


The Cabinet from the first laid down the 
principle, from which it never departed, that 
questions jointly involving civil and military 
policy should, in existing circumstances, only 
be decided by the Cabinet. This authority it 
exercised throughout, though at times it 
largely delegated its powers to the War Com- 
mittee of the Cabinet. 


The Siege of Kut 


The commission does not deal at any 
length with the conditions in Kut during 
its siege, but it publishes, as an appendix, 
an account of the siege by Colonel Hehir, 
principal medical officer to the besieged 
force. 

The Turks closed in on General Town- 
shend on Dec. 7, and at first their assaults 
were numerous and severe; but after 
three days’ fighting about Christmas the 
enemy was repulsed with such heavy 
losses that no serious attempts to storm 
the town were made for the remainder of 
the siege. The real enemy was starva- 
tion, and this compelled the surrender of 
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the place on April 29, 1916, after a most 
gallant and tenacious defense of 147 


days. 

The following extracts from Colonel 
Hehir’s paper show the straits to which 
the garrison was reduced: 


During the last month of the siege, men 
at fatigues, such as trench-digging, after ten 
minutes’ work had to rest a while and go 
at it again; men on sentry-go would drop 
down, those carrying loads would rest every 
few hundred yards; men availed themselves 
of every opportunity of lolling about or lying 
down. There were instances of Indians re- 
turning from trench duty in the evening 
seemingly with nothing the matter who lay 
down and were found dead in the morning— 
death due to starvation asthenia. Men in 
such a low state of vitality can stand little 
in the shape of illness—an attack of diar- 
rhoea that they would have got rid of in a 
day or so at the beginning of the siege often 
ended fatally—all recuperative power had 
gone. At the end of the siege I doubt whether 
there was a single person equal to a five- 
mile march, carrying his equipment. [crson- 
ally, up to the middle of March I could 
make a complete inspection of the front-line 
trenches and fort (about five miles) in the 
morning; I had then to halve it, and at the 
end of April, while doing even half, I had 
to rest on the way. Practically all officers 
were in the same condition of physical in- 
capacity. 

The behavior of the troops throughout 
the siege was splendid. The defaulter’s sheet 
of the British soldier was a carte blanche, 
and there was no grumbling; there was 
almost a complete absence of suicide and 
insanity. 

The difficulties in rationing the Indian 
troops were much enhanced by caste preju- 
dices as to food. For a long time many of 
them refused to eat horse or mule flesh. Had 
it not been for this, these animals could 
not only have been used as food for the men, 
but the grain they consumed could have been 
devoted to the same purpose. 

Right up to the end of the siege General 
Townshend and his brigadiers retained the 
confidence and allegiance of their men. After 
the terms of surrender had been settled and 
the Generals were departing in a steamboat 
as prisoners of war their men fcrmed up 
along the riverside and gave them a parting 
cheer as a proof of their unbroken loyalty. 


Equipment and Commissariat Deficiencies 


Every General who appeared before the 
commission agreed that the Mesopotamian 
expedition was badly equipped. Sir Beau- 
champ Duff informed it that the Indian 
Army, which furnished the expedition, was 
organized only for semi-savage fighting, was 
not well found for an overseas expedition, to 


a large extent had second-rate equipment, 
and was ‘‘ backward in every particular.” 

The unpreparedness of the Indian Army for 
its task in Mesopotamia was primarily due 
to a long-standing policy of economy and re- 
striction of military preparation to the needs 
of frontier warfare, for which the Home and 
Indian Governments were, of course, re- 
sponsible, and not Sir Beauchamp Duff and 
the General Staff at Simla. But the unpre- 
paredness for overseas warfare was-well 
known to the Indian military authorities, and 
when they undertook the management of an 
expedition which was to fight against Turkey 
supported by Germany they ought immedi- 
ately to have striven energetically to bring 
the equipment of the expedition up to the 
standard of modern warfare. Serious defects 
in military equipment, resulting in un- 
necessary suffering and casualties among the 
troops, were allowed to persist month after 
month during the first fourteen months of 
the campaign, when the Indian Government 
was responsible for its management. 

The commission’s finding on this part of 
its inquiry is: 

**During the period for which the Indian 
Government was responsible, the commis- 
sariat of the expedition cannot be said to 
have been up to the standard of our army 
in France, but there was no general break- 
down. The ration originally supplied to the 
Indian troops was deficient in nutritive 
qualities, and a serious outbreak of scurvy 
ensued. 

‘In other essentials the expedition was 
badly and insufficiently equipped, and little 
if any effort was made to remedy deficien- 
cies until the War Office took over the 
expedition.’’ 


Disputes with the Home Covernment 


The histery of the supply of reinforcements 
to the force is a melancholy tale of alterca- 
tion between London and Simla. Although 
up to the time of the advance on Bagdad 
the expedition was always numerically strong 
enough to cope with the Turkish forces, yet 
this result was only attained after pro- 
tracted wrangling between the Governments 
at home and in India, neither of whom 
appeared willing to accept the task of rein- 
forcing an expedition for the success of 
which they were jointly responsible. 


Transport 
The findings as to transport are: 
1. From the first the paramount im- 


portance both of river and railway transport 
in Mesopotamia was insufficiently realized 
by the military authorities in Inida. 

2. A deficiency of river transport existed 
from the time the army left tidal water and 
advanced up river from Kurna. This de- 
ficiency became very serious as the lines of 
communication lengthened and the numbers 
of the force increased. 

3. Up to the end of 1915 the efforts made 
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to rectify the deficiency of river transport 
were wholly inadequate. 

4. For want of comprehensive grasp of 
the transport situation, and insufficiency of 
river steamers, we find the military authori- 
ties in India are responsible.. The respon- 
sibility is a grave one. 

5. River hospital steamers were an urgent 
requirement for the proper equipment of the 
expedition, and were not ordered until much 
too late. 

6. With General Sir J. Nixon rests the re- 
sponsibility for recommending the advances 
in 1915 with insufficient transport and equip- 
ment. The evidence did not disclose an im- 
perative need to advance without due prepa- 
ration. For what. ensued from shortage of 
steamers both as concerns suffering of the 
wounded and military losses General Sir 
John Nixon must, in such circumstances, be 
held to blame. 

7. During the first four months of 1916 the 
shortage of transport was fatal to the opera- 
tions undertaken for the relief of Kut. Large 
reinforcements could not be moved to the 
front in time to take part in critical battles. 


Medical Breakdown 


The commission adopts the principal con- 
clusions of the Vincent-Bingley Commission, 
which were that from a very early stage in 
the campaign the sick and wounded under- 
went avoidable discomfort and at times 
great suffering, owing to deficiencies in 
medical arrangements, especially as regards 
river hospital steamers, land ambulance 
transport, hospitals, and medical personnel 
and equipment. The sufferings of the 
wounded from these defects became aggra- 
vated after the battle of Ctesiphon, and 
culminated during the Kut relief operations 
early in January, 1915, when there was a 
complete breakdown of the medical arrange- 
ments. For these deficiencies the Vincent- 
Bingley Commission divides responsibility be- 
tween the authorities in India and Mesopo- 
tamia. 

No river hospital steamers were provided 
for what it was known must be largely a 
riverine campaig Consequently, until 1916, 
the sick and wounded had to use ordinary 
river transport steamers. These were always 
overburdened with ordinary transport work, 
were not infrequently used for carrying 
animals, and it was not always. possible 
properly to clear them of their accumulations 
of filth and dung before they were used for 
sick and wounded troops. No wheeled ambu- 
lance transport was provided. It follows that 
ordinary army transport carts were the only 
vehicles available for the sick and wounded 
where land transport was necessary. There 
is an overwhelming mass of evidence as to 
the inhumanity of using these carts for the 
wounded. Padding for them was not always 
available. In some cases dead bodies were 
even used as cushions. Even when padded 
they were cruel and dangerous for certain 





classes of wounded. All this must have been 
well known to Surgeon General Babtie, or 
might have been easily ascertained by in- 
quiry or experiment. His only action in 
regard to developing a more suitable vehicle 
than the bullock tonga was to ask the Maha- 
rajah of Benares to provide a special corps 
of pony tongas, none of which was, how- 
ever, available in Mesopotamia till long after 
Sir W. Babtie had left India. 


Official Want of Frankness 


In matters affecting the sick and wounded 
the want of frankness has painfully im- 
pressed the commission. A number of in- 
stances is given in which defects in medical 
arrangements were not reported. Perhaps 
the most striking of these is in connection 
with the medical breakdown after Ctesiphon, 
when over 3,500 wounded had to be removed 
from the battlefield to the river bank, in 
some cases a distance of ten miles, without 
proper ambulance transport, and with an in- 
sufficiency of medical personnel, of food, and 
of comforts, so that a large proportion of 
the wounded had to make théir way on foot 


in spite of their injured condition. When 
they arrived at the river the available 
steamer accommodation was gravely inade- 
quate. 


How one of these river convoys arrived at 
Basra is thus described by Major Carter, 
the medical officer in charge of an ocean 
hospital ship, which was waiting at Basra 
to receive the wounded: 


‘*T was standing on the bridge on the 
evening when the Medjidieh arrived. She 
had two steel barges, without any protec- 
tion against the rain, as far as I remem- 
ber. As this ship, with two barges, came 
up to us I saw that she was absolutely 
packed, and the barges, too, with men. 
The barges ~-ere slipped and the Med- 
jidieh was brought alongside the Varela. 
When she was about 300 or 400 yards off 
it looked as if she was festooned with 
ropes. The stench when she was close was 
quite definite, and I found that what I 
mistook for ropes were dried stalactites 
of human faeces. The patients were so 
huddled and crowded together on the ship 
that they could not perform the offices of 
nature clear of the edge of the ship, and 
the whole of the ship’s side was covered 
with stalactites of human faeces. This is 
what I then saw. A certain number of 
men were standing and kneeling on the 
immediate perimeter of the ship. Then we 
found a mass of men huddled up any- 
how—some with blankets and some with- 
out. They were lying in a pool of dysen- 
tery about thirty feet square. They were 
covered with dysentery and dejecta gen- 
erally from head to foot. With regard to 
the first man I examined, I put my hand 
into his trousers and I ‘thought he had a 
hemorrhage. His trousers were full almost 
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waist with something warm and 
slimy. I took my hand out, and thought 
it was blood clot. It was dysentery. The 
man had a fractured thigh, and his thigh 
was perforated in five or six places. He 
had apparently been writhing about the 
deck of the ship. Many cases were almost 
as bad. There were a certain number of 
eases of terribly bad bed sores. In my 
report I describe mercilessly to the Gov- 
ernment of India how I found men with 
their limbs splinted with wood _ strips 
from ‘Johnny Walker’ whisky boxes, 
‘ Bhoosa’ wire, and that sort of thing.”’ 


to his 


‘* Question.—Were they British or Indian?— 
A.—British and Indian mixed.” 

The withdrawal of the wounded to Basra, 
which resulted in such appalling conditions, 
was officially reported to the Secretary of 
State as follows: 


‘‘ Wounded satisfactorily disposed of. 
Many likely to recover in country, com- 
fortably placed in hospitals at Amara and 
Basra. Those for invaliding.are being 
placed direct on two hospital ships that 
were ready at Basra on arrival of river 
boats. General condition of wounded very 
satisfactory. Medical arrangements under 
circumstances of considerable difficulty 
worked splendidly.’”’ 

Surgeon General Hathaway, the principal 
medical officer in Mesopotamia, who was re- 
sponsible for drafting the above telegram, 
afterward sent to India a detailed report of 
the evacuation of the wounded; and the com- 
mission says: ‘‘ Nobody reading that report 
would gather that anything untoward had 
happened, or that the wounded had under- 
gone any special or avoidable sufferings.” 


Medical Findings 


The medical provision for the Mesopo- 
tamia campaign was from the beginning in- 
sufficient; by reason of the continuance of 
this insufficiency there was a lamentable 
breakdown, causing severe and unavoidable 
suffering to the sick and wounded after the 
battle of Ctesiphon and the battles in Janu- 
ary, 1916; there was amelioration in March 
and April, 1916; but since then the improve- 
ment has been continual, until it is reasonable 
to hope that now the medical provision is sat- 
isfactory. The main deficiencies were in 
river hospital steamers, medical personnel, 
river transports, and ambulance land trans- 
port. 

The Secretary of State showed an earnest 
and continuous anxiety as to the condition 
of the wounded, and the only comment that 
can be made upen his procedure is that he 
did not fully utilize the official powers at 
his disposal for the purpose of disposing at 
an earlier period an investigation into the 
treatment of the wourded in Mesopotamia. 

To Lord Hardinge of Penshurst, as Vice- 
roy, belongs the general responsibility attach- 
ing to his position as the head of the Indian 


Government. In regard to the actual medi- 
cal administration he showed throughout the 
utmost good-will, but, considering the para- 
mount authority of his office, his action was 
not sufficiently strenuous and peremptory. 

A more severe censure must be passed 
upon the Commander in Chief in India, who 
failed closely to superintend the adequacy of 
medical provision in Mesopotamia. He de- 
clined for a considerable time, until ultimately 
forced by the superior authority of the Vice- 
roy, to give credence to rumors’ which 
proved to be true, and failed to take the 
measures which a _ subsequent experience 
shows would have saved the wounded from 
avoidable suffering. 


The commission’s findings as to the di- 
vision of responsibility are: 

“The division of responsibility be- 
tween the India Office and the Indian 
Government, the former undertaking 
policy and the latter the management of 
the expedition, was, in the circumstances, 
unworkable. The Secretary of State, 
Austen Chamberlain, who controlled the 
policy, did not have cognizance of the ca- 
pacity of the expedition to carry out the 
policy. The Indian Government, which 
managed the expedition, did not accom- 
pany developments of policy with the 
necessary preparations, even when they 
themselves proposed those developments. 
The scope of the objective of the expedi- 
tion was never sufficiently defined in 
advance, so as to make cvzch successful 
move part of a well-thought-out and 
matured plan.” 


The Indian Military administration is 
found to be faulty, and radical military re- 
forms are recommended. 


Censure of Indian Government 


The commission differentiates between the 
error of judgment shown by the Indian Gov- 
ernment in its advocacy of the advance to 
Bagdad, which might have happened in any 
campaign, and its failure adequately to min- 
ister to the wants of the forces employed in 
Mesopotamia. 

‘‘This failure,’? it says, ‘*‘ was persistent 
and continuous, and practically covered the 
whole of the period during which the Indian 
Government was intrusted with the manage- 
ment of the expedition. With the knowledge 
of the facts which we now possess and of the 
‘extent and scope of the preparations of the 
War Office since it undertook the manage- 
ment of the campaign, it is impossible to re- 
frain from serious censure of the Indian Gov- 
ernment for the lack’ of knowledge and fore- 
sight shown in the inadequacy of its prepara- 
tions and for the lack of readiness to recog- 
nize and supply deficiencies. It ought to 
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have known, and with proper touch with the 
expedition it could have known, what were its 
wants and requirements. It is true that its 
military system was cumbrous and inept. It 
was, however, within the power of the Vice- 
roy and the Commander in Chief to have 
established a more effective procedure and a 
closer touch with the expedition itself.’’ 


The report produced a profound sensa- 
tion and was followed shortly afterward 
by the resignation of Austen Chamber- 
lain, Secretary for India, and this action 
caused a partial reorganization of the 
Ministry and the War Council. 


Lord Hardinge’s Defense 


Lord Hardinge, Viceroy of. India from 
1910 to 1916 and now Permanent Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, replied in 
the House of Lords to the criticisms 
passed upon him by the Mesopotamia 
Commissioners. The following were the 
chief points in his speech: 

1. The War Effort of India.—The commis- 
sion did not give sufficient prominence to the 
unexampled effort made by India at the out- 
set of the war and to the generosity of her 
contributions, which could not fail to hamper 
her further operations elsewhere. 

2. Internal and Frontier Affairs.—Adequate 
weight was not given in the report to the risks 
and preoccupations of the Government of 
India during 1914 and 1915 in connection with 
internal and frontier affairs. 

3. The Military Budget.—The financial side 
of the pre-war military administration was in 
excess of the maximum fixed by the Nichol- 
son Committee. In the light of after events, 
he recognized that possibly all ordinary finan- 
cial considerations ought to have been sacri- 
ficed if the Secretary of State and India 
Council would have agreed. 

4. The Advance on Bagdad.—The full tele- 
graphic correspondence showed that the Gov- 
ernment of India was strongly opposed to an 
advance on Bagdad without reinforcements. 
It might be contended that it ought to have 
maintained its veto, but he asked whether 
such a course would have been justified in 
view of the obvious political advantages of the 
capture of Bagdad, of the strong pressure 
from home, and of the unanimous military 
opinion in favor of it. 

5. The Inadequacy of River Transport.— 
This was only revealed when it was too late 
to make it good, although everything possible 
was done to remedy it. 

6. The Medical Breakdown.—He:could only 
confess to having been completely deceived by 
the misleading reports received from the 
front, and to that extent he must accept full 
responsibility. But the’ moment the truth 
dawned upon him he made every effort within 
his power to remedy the situation. 


Lord Hardinge said that the British 


garrison in India at the beginning of the 
war was reduced to about 150,000 men; 
80,000 British and 210,000 Indian troops 
had been sent away. 


In the Summer of 1914 “the Indian 
Army was at war strength, the maga- 
zines were full, the equipment was com- 
plete.” Indeed, India sent abroad 70,- 
000,000 rounds of small-arm ammunition, 
60,000 rifles, more than 550 new guns, 
and over 8,500 combatant officers, with 
tents, boots, saddlery, clothing, &c. 

“India was bled absolutely white dur- 
ing the first weeks of the war,” said 
Lord Hardinge, and when the Mesopo- 
tamia campaign was started the sacri- 
fices were severely felt. Repeated de- 
mands for troops, drafts, airplanes, ma- 
chine guns, bombs, &c., were for the 
most part refused by the War Office or 
given with a sparing hand owing to the 
greater need in France. 

In speaking of the dangers in India 
in the early part of the war, Lord 
Hardinge said: 

“Conspiracies were discovered at 
Delhi, Lahore, and elsewhere. Revolu- 
tionaries sought to undermine the loyalty 
of the Indian troops. In the Spring of 
1915 no fewer than 7,000 revolutiona- 
ries returned from the United States and 
Canada who instigated murder and ter- 
rorism in the Punjab, where there were 
arrests in one week of 3,500 hooligans. 
Later a German conspiracy in Bengal 
aimed at rebellion on Christmas Day, 
1915. The Bay of Bengal was patrolled. 
For ten days every officer had to be at 
his post. Troop trains waited at big 
railway junctions. That year, 1915, was 
a very anxious one for India.” 

Mr. Chamberlain’s resignation was 
announced in the House of Commons in 
an intensely dramatic climax July 12. 
Mr. Chamberlain gave a detailed account 
of the part which he had played in the 
control of operations in Mesopotamia. 
He began by repudiating any suggestion 
that General Sir Edmund Barrow, Mili- 
tary Secretary at the India Office, had 
in any way exceeded his powers in 
recommending an expedition to Mesopo- 
tamia. He reviewed stage by stage the 
communications which passed between 
the Government of India, the India 
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Office, and Sir John Nixon, both before 
and during the advance from Kut. The 
report of the commission, he was able 
to show, condensed some of the tele- 
grams which passed and omitted im- 
portant passages from others. One 
example was the suppression of the 
political reasons mentioned in the tele- 
gram of Oct. 5 as making the occupa- 
tion of Bagdad desirable. These reasons, 
Mr. Chamberlain disclosed, were the ac- 
tivity of German emissaries in Persia, 
the pressure on Afghanistan, and the 
situation in the Balkans and the Dar- 
danelles. At the same time, he made it 
clear that Sir John Nixon urged the ad- 
vance for military reasons, provided that 
he was properly reinforced. The prob- 
lem, according to the General Staff, was 
not to get to Bagdad but to remain 
there. 

In the course of a history of the dis- 
cussions and correspondence on the pos- 
sibility of providing reinforcements to 
hold the city and the probable effects of 
a compulsory retirement, Mr. Chamber- 
lain referred to the attacks made on 
Mr. Asquith and his colleagues for de- 
liberately embarking on a hazardous 
gamble. The attacks, he said, were 
based on a mutilated telegram, which at- 
tributed to the Cabinet the declaration 
that “we are in great need of a striking 
success in the East.’’ 

Again filling the gaps, he revealed 
the fact that these words were preceded 
in the original message by the statement 
that Persia was drifting into the war on 
the side of the enemy and the Arabs 
were wavering. ‘ 

Mr. Chamberlain summed up the case 
for authorizing the advance on Bagdad 
as follows: 

“The capture of Bagdad might be a 
decisive factor in preserving peace in the 
Middle East and up to and on the Indian 
frontier. 

“The Cabinet was told by every mili- 
tary adviser whom it consulted that the 
operation was perfectly feasible. 

“No one of these authorities questioned 
the sufficiency of the force under Sir 
John Nixon’s orders for the purpose, nor 
was any doubt suggested as to the capac- 
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ity of his supply and transport depart- 
ments to sustain the operations. 

“The problem the Cabinet had to con- 
sider was whether the possibility of an 
eventual withdrawal outweighed the ad- 
vantages of an immediate and appar- 
ently assured success. 

“The Cabinet decided that it did not, 
and after ascertaining that the Govern- 
ment of India concurred in this view, the 
crders for the advance were issued by 
us.” 

From the military and political aspects 
of the operations Mr. Chamberlain 
passed to the collapse of the hospital ar- 
rangements, and remarked that it was 
both lamentable and inexcusable. “I 
cannot say one word,” he confessed, “ to 
excuse or to palliate the horrible break- 
down.” His personal plea was that he 
was entirely ignorant of it until the 
damage had been done. 

In the course of a defense of Sir Wil- 
liam Meyer and others who held respon- 
sibility in the Government of India, Mr. 
Chamberlain protested vigorously against 
efforts to cast odium on Lord Hardinge, 
“the most popular Viceroy that India 
has ever had,” because the military ad- 
ministration to which he trusted broke 
down under a great strain. It would be 
an evil day for the country, he declared, 
if, because of any errors of judgment or 
any miscalculation for which others were 
as much responsible as he, a great public 
servant was to be hounded out of public 
life without a trial and without a hear- 
ing, in answer to the clamors of an ill- 
informed and passionate mob. 

Mr. Bonar Law announced in the 
House of Commons on July 18 that the 
Government did not propose to take 
action in regard to the civilians criticised 
in the commission’s report, that the 
resignation of Lord Hardinge would not 
be accepted, and that the soldiers would 
be dealt with in the ordinary way by 
the Army Council. The Government’s 
decision regarding Lord Hardinge was 
challenged by Mr. Dillon on a motion of 
adjournment, which, however, was de- 
feated after a.vigorous debate by 176 
votes against 81, a Government majority 
of 95. 
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General Maude’s Official Narrative of the 
Fighting From August, 1916, to March, 1917 


i 
A ERAL SIR STANLEY MAUDE, 
commanding the Mesopotamian 
Expeditionary Force, officially de- 
scribed in a dispatch dated July 
, the operations which culminated 
»-apture of Bagdad and the con- 
a large area north of the city, 
ieving the ill-starred expedition 
ar before which resulted in the 
surren of a British army at Kut, and 
proved ¥.e of the most serious disasters 
which befell the British during the war. 


The dispatch covers the seven months 
from the end of August, 1916, to March 
31, 1917—three weeks after the fall of 
Bagdad. The first half of this period 
was devoted to the work of preparation, 
the active operations beginning in the 
middle of December. In his summary of 
the results achieved Sir Stanley Maude 
Says: 

During the second period fighting was 
strenuous and continuous, and the strain im- 
posed upon all ranks, both at the front and 
on the lines of communication, severe. The 
nature of the operations has been as varied 
as it has been complex, and the training of 
the troops has been tested, first in the fierce 
hand-to-hand fighting in trench warfare round 
Kut and Sannaiyat, and later in the more 
open battles which characterized the opera- 
tions in the Dahra Bend, the passage of the 
Tigris, the advance on Bagdad, and sub- 
sequent actions. 

From this ordeal they have emerged with 
a proud record, and have dealt the enemy a 
series of stinging blows, the full significance 
of which will not be easily effaced. British 
and Indian troops working side by side have 
vied with each other in their effort to close 
with the enemy. 


Recalling that the area over which the 
responsibilities of the army extended was 
a wide one, embracing Falahiyeh, on the 
Tigris; Ispahan, (exclusive,) in Persia; 
Bushire, on the Persian Gulf, and Nasa- 
riyeh, on the Euphrates, the dispatch 
proceeds: 


Briefly put, the enemy’s plan appeared to 
be to contain our main forces on the Tigris, 
while a vigorous campaign, which would di- 


rectly threaten India, was being developed 
in Persia. There were indications, too, of an 
impending move down the Euphrates toward 
Nasariyeh. It seemed clear from the outset 
that the true solution of the problem was a 
resolute offensive, with concentrated forces, 
on the Tigris, thus effectively threatening 
Bagdad, the centre from which the enemy’s 
columns were operating. 

At the beginning of December the enemy 
still occupied the same positions on the Tigris 
front which he had held during the Summer, 
and it was decided first to secure possession 
of the Hai River; secondly, to clear the 
Turkish trench systems still remaining on 
the right bank of the Tigris; thirdly, to sap 
the enemy’s strength by constant attacks, 
and give him no rest; fourthly, to compel 
him to give up the Sannaiyat position, or in 
default of that to extend his aitenuated 
forces more and more to counter our strokes 
against his communications; and, lastly, to 
cross the Tigris at the weakest part of his 
line as far west as possible, and so sever his 
communications. 

The Hai position was seized with little dif- 
ficulty in the middle of December, but the 
clearing of the Khadairi Bend, which was un- 
dertaken on Jan. 6, involved severe hand-to- 
hand fighting, and it was not until Jan. 19 
that the enemy, who had suffered heavy 
losses, was finally driven out. 


Capture of Hai Salient 


On Jan. 11, while Lieut. Gen. Cobbe was 
still engaged in clearing the Khadairi Bend, 
Lieut. Gen. Marshall commenced prepara- 
tions for the reduction of the Hai salient— 
the extensive trench system which the Turks 
held astride the Hai River near its junction 
with the Tigris, and for a fortnight we 
gained ground steadily in face of strong 
opposition, until, on the 24th, our trenches 
were within 400 yards of the enemy’s front 
line. 

On the 25th the enemy’s front line astride 
the Hai was captured on a frontage of about 
1,800 yards. On the eastern (or left) bank 
our troops extended their success to the 
Turkish second line, and consolidated and 
held all ground won in spite of counter- 
attacks during the day and following night. 
The enemy lost heavily, both from our bom- 
bardment and in violent hand-to-hand en- 
counters. On the western (or right) bank 
the task was a severe one. The trench 
system was elaborate, and offered facilities 
for counterattack. The enemy was in con- 
siderable strength on this bank, and guns 
and machine guns in skillfully concealed po- 
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sitions enfiladed our advance. Our objective 
was secured, but the Turks made four coun- 
terattacks. The first was repulsed; the sec- 
ond reached the captured line, and was 
about to recapture it when a gallant charge 
across the open by the Royal Warwicks 
restored the situation; the third was broken 
up by our artillery fire; the fourth, sup- 
ported by artillery and trench mortars, 
forced our infantry back to their own 
trenches. 

On the 26th the assault was renewed by 
two Punjabi battalions with complete suc- 
cess, and the captured trenches were at once 
consolidated. Subsequently our gains were 
increased by bombing attacks and with the 
bayonet in face of stubborn opposition, and 
a counterattack in the afternoon was re- 
pulsed by our artillery. Meanwhile our 
troops had considerably increased their hold 
on the enemy’s position east of the Hai by 
bombing attacks, though their progress was 
hampered by the battered condition of the 
trenches and by the numbers of Turkish dead 
lying in them. On this bank the first and 
second lines, on a frontage of 2,000 yards, 
were captured by the 27th, and on the fol- 
lowing day the whole of the front line had 
been secured on a frontage of two miles and 
to a depth varying from 300 to 700 yards, 
the enemy withdrawing to an inner line. On 
the 27th and 28th our troops penetrated fur- 
ther into the Turkish defenses west of the 
Hai by bombing attacks supported by artil- 
lery barrage, and consolidated their position 
in the first four lines of trenches on a front- 
age of 600 yards. On the 29th they secured 
more.trenches by means of infantry raids 
supported by artillery. 

After a short pause to readjust our disposi- 
tions, the centre of the enemy’s third line on 
the eastern (or left) bank of the Hai was 
successfully assaulted by the Cheshires on 
Feb. 1. Bombers pushed rapidly east and 
west until the whole trench had been se- 
cured from the Tigris to the Hai on a front 
of about 2,100 yards, and an attempted coun- 
terattack was broken by our artillery. ‘The 
enemy’s casualties were heavy and many 
prisoners were taken. On the western (or 
right) bank the two Sikh battalions captured 
the enemy’s position on a front of 500 yards, 
but our troops—especially the left of the at- 
tack—were subjected to artillery and ma- 
chine-gun fire in enfilade. The trench sys- 
tem was complicated and difficult to consoli- 
date, and it was not long before the Turks 
delivered a counterattack in strength. The 
most advanced parties of our infantry met 
the enemy’s charge in brilliant style by a 
countercharge in the open, and casualties 
on both sides were severe. The preponderance 
of weight was, however, with the enemy, 
and our troops, in spite of great gallantry, 
were forced back by sheer weight of num- 
bers to their original front line. 


On Feb. 3 the Devons and a Ghurka bat- 
talion carried the enemy’s first and second 


lines, and a series of counterattacks by the 
Turks, which continued up till dark, withered 
away under our shrapnel and machine gun 
fire. Our troops east of the Hai co-operated 
with machine gun and rifle fire, and two 
counterattacks by the enemy on the left bank 
of the Hai during the day were satisfactorily 
disposed of. In the evening there were indi- 
cations that he was contemplating withdrawal 
to the right bank, and by daybreak on the 
4th the whole of the left bank had passed into 
our possession. The enemy was found to 
have fallen back to the licorice factory 
and a line east and west across the Dahra 
Bend. 

During this period the splendid fighting 
qualities of the infantry were well seconded 
by the bold support rendered by the artillery, 
and by the ceaseless work carried out by the 
Royal Flying Corps. These operations had 
again resulted in heavy losses to the enemy, 
as testified to by the dead found, and many 
prisoners—besides arms, ammunition, equip- 
ment, and stores—had been taken, while the 
Turks now only retained a fast vanishing 
hold on the right bank of the Tigris. 


Dahra Bend Cleared 


Feb. 6 to 8 were days of preparation, but 
continuous pressure on the enemy was main- 
tained day and night. On the ninth the 
licorice factory was bombarded, and simul- 
taneously the King’s Own effected a lodg- 
ment in the centre of the enemy’s line, there- 
after gaining ground rapidly forward and to 
both flanks. Repeated attacks by the en- 
emy’s bombers met with no success, and two 
attempted counterattacks were quickly sup- 
pressed by our artillery. Further west the 
Worcesters, working toward Yusufiyah and 
west of that place, captured some advanced 
posts, trenches, and prisoners, and established 
a line within 2,500 yards of the Tigris at the 
southern end of the Shumran Bend. 

On Feb. 3 the Devons and a Ghurkha bat- 
west of the licorice factory, who had been 
subjected all night to repeated bombing at- 
tacks, began early to extend our hold on the 
enemy’s front line. This movement was fol- 
lowed by a bombardment directed against 
machine guns located at Kut and along the 
left bank of the Tigris, which were bringing 
a galling fire to bear against our right. 
During this the Buffs and a Ghurkha battalion 
dashed forward, and, joining hands with the 
King’s Own on their left, the whole line 
advanced northward. As. communication 
trenches did not exist, any movement was 
necessarily across the open, and was subject 
to a hot fire from concealed machine guns 
on the left bank, but, in spite of this, prog- 
ress was made all along the front to depths 
varying from 300 to 2,000 yards, our success 
compelling the enemy to evacuate the licorice 
factory. He withdrew to an inner line, ap- 
proximately two and a half miles long, across 
the Dahra Bend, with advanced posts strongly 
held, and was finally inclosed in the Dahra 
Bend by Feb. 13. 
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An attack against the enemy’s right centre 
offered the best prospects of success, and this 
involved the construction of trenches and 
approaches for the accommodation of troops 
destined for the assault. Early on Feb. 15 
the Loyal North Lancashires captured a 
strong point opposite our left, which enfiladed 
the approaches to the enemy’s right and 
centre, the retiring Turks losing heavily from 
our machine-gun fire. An hour later the 
enemy’s extreme left was subjected to a short 
bombardment and feint attack. This caused 
the enemy to disclose his barrage in front of 
our right, and indicated that our constant 
activity on this part of his front had been 
successful in making him believe that our 
main attack would be made against that part 
of his line. Shortly after the Royal Welsh 
Fusiliers and South Wales Borderers carried 
the enemy’s right centre in dashing style on 
a front of 700 yards, and extended their suc- 
cess by bombing to a depth of 500 yards on 
a frontage of 1,000 yards, taking many pris- 
oners. Several half-hearted counterattacks 
ensued, which were crushed by our artillery 
and machine guns, and it became evident 
that the enemy had strengthened his left and 
could not transfer troops back to his centre 
on account of our barrage. A little later the 
enemy’s left centre was captured by the Buffs 
and Dogras, and, pushing on in a north- 
easterly direction to the bank of the Tigris, 
they isolated the enemy’s extreme left, where 
about 1,000 Turks surrendered. 


Heroic Infantry 


By nightfall the only resistance was from 
some trenches in the right rear of the posi- 
tion, covering about a mile of the Tigris 
bank, from which the enemy were trying to 
escape across the river, and it had been in- 
tended to clear these remaining trenches by 
a combined operation during the night; but 
two companies of a Ghurkha battalion, acting 
on their own initiative, obtained a footing in 
them and took 98 prisoners. By the morning 
of the 16th they had completed their task, 
having taken 264 more prisoners. The total 
number of prisoners taken on the 15th and 
16th was 2,005, and the Dahra Bend was 
cleared of the enemy. 

Thus terminated a phase of severe fight- 
ing, brilliantly carried out. To eject the 
enemy from this horseshoe bend, bristling 
with trenches and commanded from across 
the river on three sides by hostile batteries 
and machine guns, called for offensive quali- 
ties of a high standard on the part of the 
troops. That such good results were achieved 
was due to the heroism and determination of 
the infantry, and to the close and ever-pres- 
ent support rendered by the artillery, whose 
accurate fire was assisted by efficient air- 
plane observation. 

The enemy had now, after two months of 
strenuous fighting, been driven entirely from 
the right bank of the Tigris in the neighbor- 
hood of Kut. He still held, however, a very 
strong position, defensively, in that it was 


protected from Sannaiyat to Shumran by the 
Tigris, which also afforded security to his 
communications running along the left bank 
of that river. The successive lines at San- 
naiyat, which had been consistently strength- 
ened for nearly a year, barred the way on a 
narrow front to an advance on our part along 
the left bank, while north of Sannaiyat the 
Suwaikieh Marsh and the Marsh of Jessan 
rendered the Turks immune from attack from 
the north. 

On the other hand, we had, by the appli- 
cation of constant pressure to the vicinity 
of Shumran, where the enemy’s battle line 
and communications met, compelled him so 
to weaken and expand his front that his 
attenuated forces were found to present vul- 
nerable points, if these could be ascertained. 
The moment then seemed ripe to cross the 
river and commence conclusions with the 
enemy on the left bank. To effect this it 
was important that his attention should be 
engaged about Sannaiyat and along the river 
line between Sannaiyat and Kut, whilst the 
main stroke was being prepared and deliv- 
ered as far west as possible. 


Storming of Sannaiyat 

While Lieut. Gen. Marshall’s force was en- 
gaged in the Dahra Bend, Lieut. Gen. Cobbe 
maintained constant activity along the San- 
naiyat front, and as soon as the right bank 
had been cleared orders were issued for 
Sannaiyat to be attacked on Feb. 17. The 
sodden condition of the ground, consequent 
on heavy rain during the preceding day and 
night, hampered final preparations, but the 
first and second lines, on a frontage of about 
400 yards, were captured by a surprise as- 
sault with little loss. Before the captured 
trenches, however, could be consolidated they 
were subjected to heavy fire from artillery 
and trench mortars, and were strongly coun- 
terattacked by the enemy. The first counter- 
attack was dispersed, but the second regained 
for the enemy his lost ground, except on the 
river bank, where a party of Ghurkhas main- 
tained themselves until dusk, and were then 
withdrawn. The waterlogged state of the 
country and a high flood on the Tigris now 
necessitated a pause, but the time was use- 
fully employed in methodical preparation for 
the passage of the Tigris about Shumran. 

On Feb. 22 the Seaforths and a Punjabi 
battalion assaulted Sannaiyat, with the same 
objective as on the 17th. The enemy were 
again taken by surprise, and our losses 
were slight. <A series of counterattacks fol- 
lowed, and the first three were repulsed 
without difficulty. The fourth drove back 
our left, but the Punjabis, reinforced by an 
Indian Rifle battalion and assisted by the 
fire of the Seaforths, who were still holding 
the Turkish trenches on the right front, re- 
established their position. Two more counter- 
attacks which followed were defeated. As 
soon as the captured position had been con- 
solidated two frontier force regiments as- 
saulted the trenches still held by the enemy 
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in prolongation of, and to the north of, those 
already occupied by us. A _ counterattack 
forced our right back temporarily, but the 
situation was restored by the arrival of re- 
inforcements, and by nightfall we were in 
secure occupation of the first two lines of 
Sannaiyat. The brilliant tenacity of the Sea- 
forths throughout this day deserves special 
mention. 

Feints in connection with the passage of 
the Tigris were made on the night of the 
22d-23d opposite Kut and at Magasis, re- 
spectively. Opposite Kut preparations for 
bridging the Tigris opposite the licorice fac- 
tory, under cover of a bombardment of Knut, 
were made furtively in daylight, and every 
detail, down to the erection of observation 
ladders, was provided for. The result was, 
as afterward ascertained, that the enemy 
moved infantry and guns into the Kut penin- 
sula, and these could not be retransferred to 
the actual point of crossing in time to be of 
any use. The feint at Magasis consisted of 
a raid across the river, made by a detach- 
ment of Punjabis, assisted by parties of 
sappers and miners and of the Sikh Pioneers. 
This bold raid was successfully carried out 
with trifling loss, and the detachment re- 
turned with a captured trench mortar. 


Tigris Crossed 


The site selected for the passage of the 
Tigris was at the south end of the Shumran 
Bend, where the bridge was to be thrown, 
and three ferrying places were located im- 
mediately downstream of this point. Just 
before daybreak on Feb. 23 the three ferries 


began to work. The first trip at the ferry 
immediately below the bridge site, rhere 
the Norfolks crossed, was a complete sur- 
prise, and five machine guns and some 300 
prisoners were captured. Two battalions of 
Ghurkhas, who were using the two lower 
ferries, were met by a staggering fire before 
they reached the left bank, but in spite of 
losses in men and pontoons they pressed on 
gallantly and effected a landing. The two 
downstream ferries were soon under such 
heavy machine-gun fire that they had to be 
closed, and all ferrying was subsequently 
carried on by means of the upstream ferry. 

By 7:30 A.M. about three companies of the 
Norfolks and some 150 of the Ghurkhas were 
on the left bank. The enemy’s artillery be- 
came increasingly active, but was vigorously 
engaged by ours, and the construction of the 
bridge commenced. The Norfolks pushed 
rapidly upstream on the left bank, taking 
many prisoners, while our machine guns on 
the right bank, west of the Shumran Bend, 
inflicted casualties on those Turks who tried 
to escape. The Ghurkha battalions on the 
right and centre were meeting with more 
opposition, and their progress was slower. 
By 3 P. M. all three battalions were estab- 
lished on the east and west line one mile 
north of the bridge site, and a fourth bat- 
talion was betng ferried over. The enemy 
attempted to counterattack down the centre 
of the peninsula and to reinforce along its 
western edge, but both attempts were foiled 
by the quickness and accuracy of our artil- 
lery. At 4:30 P. M. the bridge was ready for 
traffic. 
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By nightfall, as a result of the day’s opera- 
tions, our troops had, by their unconquerable 
valor anad determination, forced a passage 
across a river in flood, 340 yards wide, in 
face of strong opposition, and had secured a 
position 2,000 yards in depth, covering the 
bridgehead, while ahead of this line our pa- 
trols were acting vigorously against the ene- 
my’s advanced detachments, who had suf- 
fered heavy losses, including about 700 pris- 
oners taken in all. The infantry of one divi- 
sion were across and another division was 
ready to follow. 


Kut Reoccupied 


While the crossing at Shumran was pro- 
ceeding, Lieut. Gen. Cobbe had secured the 
third and fourth lines at Sannaiyat. Bomb- 
ing parties occupied the fifth line later, and 
work was carried on all night making roads 
across the maze of trenches for the passage 
of artillery and transport. Early on Feb. 24 
our troops in the Shumran Bend resumed the 
advance, supported by machine guns and ar- 
tillery from the right bank. The enemy held 
on tenaciously at the northeast corner of the 
peninsula, where there is a series of nalas in 
which a number of machine guns were con- 
cealed, but after a strenuous fight, lasting for 
four or five hours, he was forced back, and 
two field and two machine guns and many 
prisoners fell into our possession. Further 
west our troops were engaged with strong 
enemy forces in the intricate mass cf ruins, 
mounds, and nalas which lie to the northwest 


of Shumran, and rapid progress was impos- 
sible, but toward evening the enemy had been 
pushed back to a depth of 1,000 yards, al- 
though he still resisted stubbornly. 

While this fighting was in progress the cav- 


alry, the artillery, and another division 
crossed the bridge. The cavalry attempted 
to break through at the northern end of the 
Shumran Bend to operate against the enemy’s 
rear along the Bagdad road, by which air- 
planes reported hostile columns to be retreat- 
ing, but strong Turkish rearguards intrenched 
in nalas prevented them from issuing from the 
peninsula. During this day’s fighting at 
Shumran heavy losses had been inflicted on 
the enemy, and our captures have been in- 
creased in all to four field guns, eight ma- 
chine guns, some 1,650 prisoners, and a large 
quantity of rifles, ammunition, equipment, 
and war stores. The gunboats were now or- 
dered upstream from Falahiyeh, and reached 
Kut the same evening. 

While these events wre happening at Shum- 
ran, Lieut. Gen. Cobbe cleared the enemy’s 
sixth line at Sannaiyat, the Nakhailat, and 
Suwada positions, and the left bank as far as 
Kut without much opposition. 

The capture of the Sannaiyat position, 
which the Turks believed to be impregnable, 
had only been accomplished after a fierce 
struggle, in which our infantry, closely sup- 
ported by our artillery, displayed great gal- 
lantry and endurance against a brave and 
determined cnemy. The latter had again 
suffered severely. Many trenches were 


choked with corpses, and the open ground 
where counterattacks had taken place was 
strewn with them. 


Flight of the Turks 


Early in the morning of Feb. 25 the cav- 
alry and Lieut. Gen. Marshall’s force moved 
northwest in pursuit of the enemy, whose 
rearguards had retired in the night. The 
gunboats also proceeded up stream. Our 
troops came in contact with the enemy about 
eight miles from Shumran and drove him 
back, in spite of stubborn resistance, to his 
main position two miles further west, where 
the Turks, strong in artillery, were disposed 
in trenches and nalas. Our guns, handled 
with dash, gave valuable support, but were 
handicapped in this flat country by being in 
the open, while the Turkish guns were con- 
cealed in gun pits. After a severe fight our 
infantry gained a footing in the enemy’s po- 
sition and took about 400 prisoners. The 
cavalry on the northern flank had been 
checked by intrenched infantry and were un- 
able to envelop the Turkish rearguard. The 
Royal Navy, on our left flank, co-operated 
with excellent effect in the bombardment of 
the enemy’s position during the day. 

On the 26th one column, following the bend 
of the river, advanced to force any position 
which the enemy might be holding on the 
left bank of the Tigris, while another column 
of all arms marched direct to the Sumar 
Bend in order to intercept him. His retreat 
proved, however, to be too rapid. Stripping 
themselves of guns and other incumbrances, 
the Turks just evaded our troops, who had 
made a forced march across some eighteen 
milse of arid plain. Our cavalry came up 
with the enemy’s rear parties and shelled 
his rearguard, intrenched near Nahr Kellak. 

The gunboat flotilla, proceeding upstream 
full speed ahead, came under very heavy fire 
at the closest range from guns, machine 
guns, and rifles, to which it replied vigor- 
ously. In spite of casualties and damage to 
the vessels, the flotilla held on its course 
past the rearguard position, and did consid- 
erable execution among the enemy’s retreat- 
ing columns. Further upstream many of the 
enemy’s craft were struggling to get away, 
and the Royal Navy pressed forward in pur- 
suit. ‘The hostile vessels were soon within 
easy range, and several surrendered, includ- 
ing the armed tug Sumana, which had been 
captured at Kut when that place fell. The 
Turkish steamer Basra, full of troops and 
wounded, surrendered when brought to by a 
shell which killed and wounded some German 
machine gunners. His Majesty’s ship Fire- 
fly, captured from us during the retreat from 
Ctesiphon in 1915, kept up a running fight, 
but, after being hit several times, she fell 
into our hands, the enemy making an un- 
successful attempt to set fire to her maga- 
zine. The Pioneer, badly hit by our fire, 
was also taken, as well as some barges laden 
with munitions. Our gunboats were in touch 
with and shelled the retreating enemy during 
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and his retirement was 
harassed by the cavalry until after dark, 
when his troops were streaming through 
Aziziyeh in great confusion. 


Hussars’ Brilliant Charge 


The pursuit was broken off at Aziziyeh, 
(fifty miles from Kut and half way to Bag- 
dad,) where the gunboats, cavalry, and 
Lieut. Gen. Marshall’s infantry were con- 
centrated during the pause necessary to re- 
organize our extended line of communication 
preparatory to a further advance. Lieut. 
Gen. Cobbe’s force closed to the front, clear- 
ing the battlefields and protecting the line 
of march. Immense quantities of equipment, 
ammunition, rifles, vehicles, and stores of 
all kinds, lay scattered throughout the eighty 
miles over which the enemy had retreated 
under pressure, and marauders on looting 
intent did not hesitate to attack small parties 
who stood in their way. 

Since crossing the Tigris we had captured 
some 4,000 prisoners, of whom 188 were offi- 
cers; thirty-nine guns, twenty-two trench 
mortars, eleven machine guns, his Majesty’s 
ships Firefly, Sumana, (recaptured), Pioneer, 
Basra, and several smaller vessels, besides 
ten barges, pontoons, and other bridging ma- 
terial, quantities of rifles, bayonets, equip- 
ment, ammunition and explosives, vehicles, 
and miscellaneous stores of all kinds. In ad- 
dition, the enemy threw into the river or 
otherwise destroyed several guns and much 
war material. 

On March 5, 


most of the 27th, 


the supply situation having 
been rapidly readjusted, Lieut. Gen. Marshall 


marched to Zeur, (eighteen miles,) preceded 
by the cavalry, which moved seven miles 
further to Lajj. Here the Turkish rearguard 
was found in an intrenched position, very 
difficult to locate by reason of a dense dust 
storm that was blowing and of a network of 
nalas, with which the country is intersected. 
The cavalry was hotly engaged with the 
enemy in this locality throughout the day, 
and took some prisoners. A noticeable feature 
of the day’s work was a brilliant charge 
made, mounted, by the Hussars straight into 
the Turkish trenches. The enemy retreated 
during the night. 

The dust storm continued on the 6th, 
when the cavalry, carrying out some use- 
ful reconnoissances,° got within three miles 
of the Diala River, and picked up some 
prisoners. The Ctesiphon position, strongly 
intrenched, was found unoccupied. There 
was evidence that the enemy had intended 
to hold it, but the rapidity of our advance 
had evidently prevented him from doing so. 
Lieut. Gen. Marshall followed the cavalry 
to Bustan, (seventeen miles,) and the head 
of Lieut. Gen. Cobbe’s column reached Zeur. 

On March 7 our advanced guard came in 
contact with the enemy on the line of the 
Diala River, which joins the Tigris on its 
left bank, about eight miles below Bagdad. 
As the ground was absolutely flat and de- 
void of cover, it was decided to make no 
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further advance till after sunset. 
boats and artillery, however, 
action against the hostile guns. 


Gallant North Lancashires 


Measures for driving the enemy’s infantry 
from the Diala were initiated on the night 
of March 7-8. It appeared as though the 
enemy had retired, but when the first pon- 
toon was launched it was riddled by rifle 
and machine-gun fire. A second attempt was 
made with artilley and machine-gun co- 
operation. Five pontoons were launched, but 
they were all stopped by withering fire from 
concealed machine guns. They floated down 
stream, and were afterward recovered in the 
Tigris River with a few wounded survivors 
on board, and further ferrying enterprises 
were for the time being deemed impracticable. 
It now became evident that, although the 
line of the Diala was not held strongly, it 
was well defended by numerous guns and 
machine guns skillfully sited, and the bright 
moonlight favored the defense. To assist in 
forcing the passage a small column from the 
force under Lieut. Gen. Marshall was ferried 
across the Tigris in order to enfilade the 
enemy’s position with its guns from the right 
bank of that river. 


During the night of the 8th-9th, after an 
intense bombardment of the opposite bank, 
an attempt was made to ferry troops across 
the Diala River from four separate points. 
The main enterprise achieved a qualified suc- 
cess, the most northern ferry being able to 
work for nearly an hour before it was 
stopped by very deadly rifle and machine 
gun fire, and we established a small post on 
the right bank. When day broke this party 
of seventy of the Loyal North Lancashires 
had driven off two determined counterattacks 
and were still maintaining themselves in a 
smali loop of the river bend. For the next 
twenty-two hours, until the passage of the 
river had been completely forced, the detach- 
ment held on gallantly in its isolated position 
under constant close fire from the surround- 
ing buildings, trenches, and gardens, being 
subjected to reverse as well as enfilade fire 
from distant points along the right bank. 


On the Sth a bridge was constructed across 
the Tigris, half a mile below Bawi, and the 
cavalry, followed by a portion of Lieut. Gen. 
Cobbe’s force, crossed to the right bank in 
order to drive the enemy from positions 
which our airplanes reported that he had oc- 
cupied about Shawa Khan, and northwest of 
that place, covering Bagdad from the south 
and southwest. The advance of our troops 
was much impeded by numerous nalas and 
water cuts, which had to be ramped to ren- 
der them passable. During the forenoon of 
the 9th Shawa Khan was occupied without 
much opposition, and airplanes reported an- 
other position one and a half miles to the 
northwest, and some six miles south of Bag- 
dad, as strongly held. Our attack against 
this developed later from the south and 


Our gun- 
came _ into 
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southwest in an endeavor to turn the ene- 
my’s right flank. The cavalry, which at 
first had been operating on our left flank, 
withdrew later, as the horses needed water; 
but our infantry were still engaged before 
this position when darkness fell, touch with 
the enemy being kept up by means of patrols, 
and the advance was resumed as soon as in- 
dications of his withdrawal were noticed. 


City Entered 


On the morning of March 10 our troops 
were again engaged with the Turkish rear- 
guard within three miles of Bagdad, and 
our cavalry patrols reached a point two miles 
west of Bagdad railway station, where 
they were checked by the enemy’s fire. A 
gale and blinding dust storm limited vision 
to a few yards, and under these conditions 
reconnoissance and co-ordination of move- 
ments became difficult. The dry wind and 
dust and the absence of water away from 
the river added greatly to the discomfort of 
the troops and animals. About midnight pa- 
trols reported the enemy to be retiring. The 
dust storm was still raging, but, following 
the Decauville Railway as a guide, our 
troops occupied Bagdad railway station at 
5:55 A. M., and it was ascertained that the 
enemy on the right bank had retired up- 
stream of Bagdad. Troops detailed in ad- 
vance occupied the city, and the cavalry 
moved on Kadhimain, some four miles north- 
west of Bagdad, where they secured some 
prisoners. 


On the left bank of the Tigris Lieut. Gen. 
Marshall had during the 9th elaborated prep- 


arations for forcing the passage of the 
Diala. At 4 A. M. on the 10th the crossing 
began at two points a mile apart, and met 
with considerable opposition, but by 7 A. M. 
the East Lancashires and Wiltshires were 
across and had linked up with the detach- 
ment of Loyal North Lancashires which had 
so heroically held its ground there. Motor 
lighters carrying infantry to attack the 
enemy’s right flank above the mouth of the 
Diala grounded lower down the river, and 
took no part in the operation. The bridge 
across the Diala was completed by noon, 
and our troops, pushing steadily on, drove 
the enemy from the riverside villages of 
Saidah, Dibaiyi, and Qararah—the latter 
strongly defended with machine guns—and 
finally faced the enemy’s last position cover- 
ing Bagdad along the Tel Muhammad Ridge. 
These operations had resulted in the capture 
of 300 prisoners and a large quantity of 
arms, ammunition, and equipment, while 
severe loss had been inflicted on the enemy 
in killed and wounded, more than 3800 of his 
dead being found by our troops. 

During the night of March 10-11 close touch 
with the enemy was maintained by patrols, 
and at 1:30 A. M. on the 11th it was reported 
that the Turks were retiring. The Tel 
Muhammad position was at once occupied, 
and patrols pushed beyond it, but contact 
with the enemy was lost in the dust storm. 


Early on the 11th Lieut. Gen. Marshall ad- 
vanced rapidly on Bagdad, and entered the 
city amid manifestations of satisfaction on 
the part of the inhabitants. <A _ state of 
anarchy had existed for some hours, Kurds 
and Arabs looting the bazaars and setting fire 
indiscriminately at various points. Infantry 
guards provided for in advance were, how- 
ever, soon on the spot, order was restored 
without difficulty, and the British flag 
hoisted over the city. In the afternoon the 
gunboat flotilla, proceeding up stream in 
line ahead formation, anchored off the 
British Residency, and the two forces under 
Lieut. Gens. Marshall and Cobbe provided 
for the security of the approaches to the city, 
being disposed one on either bank of the 
river. 

For more than a fortnight before we entered 
Bagdad the enemy had been removing stores 
and articles of military value and destroying 
property which he could not remove, but an 
immense quantity of booty, part damaged, 
part undamaged, remained. This included 
guns, machine guns, rifles, ammunition, ma- 
chinery, railway workshops, railway material, 
rolling stock, ice and soda water plant, 
pipes, pumps, cranes, winches, signal and 
telegraph equipment, and hospital accessories, 
In the arsenal were found, among some can- 
non of considerable antiquity, all the guns 
(rendered useless by General Townshend) 
which fell into the enemy’s hands at the 
capitulation of Kut in April, 1916. 


Care of Sick and Wounded 


On the right bank of the Tigris the retreat- 
ing enemy had intrenched a strong position 
south of Mushaidie railway station, some 
twenty miles north of Bagdad. A force 
under Lieut. Gen. Cobbe carried this on 
March 14, after a brilliant charge by the 
Black Watch and Ghurkhas. At Mushaidie 
station the enemy made his last stand, but 
the Black Watch and Ghurkhas rushed the 
station at midnight, and pursued the enemy 
for half a mile beyond. The enemy’s flight 
Was now so rapid that touch was not obtained 
again, and on March 16 our airplanes reported 
stragglers over a depth of twenty miles, the 
nearest being twenty-five miles north of 
Mushaidie. 


On the same day a post was established on 
the right bank of the Diala, opposite 
Baqubah, thirty miles northeast of Bagdad, 
and four days later Baqubah was captured. 
On March 19 our troops occupied Feluja, 
thirty-five miles west of Bagdad, on the 
Euphrates, driving out the Turkish garrison. 
The occupation of Feluja, with Nasariyeh 
already in our possession, gave us control 
over the middle Euphrates from both ends. 
During the remainder of the month minor 
operations were undertaken on the Diala, 
pending the arrival of the Russian forces ad- 
vancing from Persia. The total number of 
prisoners taken during the period Dec. 13 to 
March 31 was 7,921. 





THE EUROPEAN WAR AS 
SEEN BY CARTOONISTS 


[English Cartoon] 


United Again 


—From The Evening News, London. 


JOHN: “ Today’s the day you left me, Sam, the day that made you free.” 
SAM: “ Yep, John, free to come back! ” 





[French Cartoon] 
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—From Pele-Mele, Paris. 


WILLIAM: “T never imagined Liberty was so high that it was impossible 
to extinguish her flame.” 








[German Cartoon] 


The Roar of the American War God 









—From Kladderadatsch, Berlin. 
[One of Germany’s many attempts to ridicule the fighting ability of the United 
States. ] 


[French Cartoon] 


After the Charge 


—From La Baionnette, Paris. 


THE PorLtu: “I, too, have brought down my fifth Boche, but it won’t be 
mentioned in the War Office bulletin.” 


[Notre.—Every French aviator who brings down his fifth enemy machine is cited in the 
official reports] 





[English Cartoon] 


America’s Choice 
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—Raemaekers in Land and Water, London. 


America refuses the olive branch from “the ugly talons of the sinister power.” 
(President Wilson’s Address on Flag Day, June 14.) 





[Australian Cartoon] 


For the Armageddon Melting Pot 


—From The Sydney Bulletin. 


DEMOCRITUS THE JUNK MAN: “ Any old crowns today—any old crowns? ” 





[Italian Cartoon] [Italian Cartoon] 


Constantine’s Report Constantine’s Departure 


—From Il 420, Florence. 


WILHELM: ‘“ What necessity forced —From Il Numero, Turin. 
you to leave Greece? ” 

CONSTANTINE: “ It was not necessity. A cold welcome in Switzerland, but 
It was the Entente.” things are coming his way. 


[French Cartoon] 


The Sovereigns’ Asylum 


hummel 
~.—From La Victoire, Paris. 
CONSTANTINE: “ Move up, Nicholas, some others are coming.” 





[German Cartoon] 


John Bull, the Conqueror 


—From Der Ulk, Berlin. 


“Tt’s an easy job ic gonquer Germany. Look, I have already captured a 
French village! ” 
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[English Cartoon] 
Uncle Sam’s War Aim 


To demonstrate to the Kaiser a new meaning of Stars and Stripes. 





[English Cartoon] 
The U-Boat Blockade 


 GEMuBesse__ 
—From London Opinion. 


JOHN Butt: “ What! Not starving 


yet!” 


[French Cartoon] 
‘The American Spirit 
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No longer a matter of typewriting 
machines. —~ 
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[Norwegian Cartoon] 


Full Compensation 


—From -Hvepsen, Christiania. 
GERMAN CONSUL: “ Our Government 
has decided to pay full compensation 
for the torpedoed ship on which your 
husband was Dowel How much do 
you want?” 


[Polish Cartoon] 
We, Nicholas II., &c., &c. 


—From Mucha, formerly of Warsaw. 





[American Cartoon] 


The Last Draft 
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—From The New York Times. 
Democracy: “On what grounds do you claim exemption? ” 





[French Cartoon] 
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As they appear— 


at 


Paris. 


—From Le Pele-Mele, 


and as they are. 





[Italian Cartoon] 
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Over the body of Attila the celebrated: artist Death will sing the hymn of peace. 





—From The New York Times. 
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[American Cartoon] 


Whose Fire Is It, Anyhow? 


—From The Baltimore American, 
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—From Nebelspalter, Zurich. 


[German-Swiss Cartoon] 


Deciding the Hunger War 
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In the end it will be fought out by a German poet and a French artist in 
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[American Cartoons] 


Ivan’s Answer The Persecuted Middleman 


ti E eS, 
(T WILL RUIN ae 
MY BUSINESS! 1.'" 
4 


—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
—Dallas News. 


A Hard Leap for Fritzie U. S.: “That Fellow Certainly 
Has Some Appetite” 


—Cleveland Leader. 


—Ohio Siate Journal. 





[American Cartoons] 


*?Smatter, Pop?” 


—Baltimore American, 


The Man Behind the Gun - 


—Montgomery Advertiser. 


Off for the Front 


—From The Manchester Union. 


The Tail Trying to Wag the Dog 
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—Duluth Herald. 





[American Cartoons] 


* The Last Argument of Kings” Unmasked. 


—Atlanta Journal. 
—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


The Early Bird Loses the Worm 


The Third Anniversary 


—Knickerbocker Press, Albany, N. Y. —Baltimore American. 








[German Cartoon] 


English 


JOHN BuLL: “ Look out, Russia! 
my Japanese on you!” 


Reserve 





—From Simplicissimus, Munich. 
If you don’t love me any more I will set 
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Officers of seized German s 


INTERNED GER 
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hotel and grounds at Hot Springs, N. C., where the offic 
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MANS IN AMERICA 
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crews of German merchant ships are interned 


an 


hips playing chess in t 


at Hot Springs 
(Photos © Press Illustrating Service) 
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| | CANAL MONITORS IN THE SOMME REGION 


. Hae 
: | ¥. 7 Ae “® : 7 x : , 
‘A special type of canal monitor, armed with a Gamer gun, on one of 
the numerous waterways in the region of the River Somme 
(Photo Kadel & Herbert) 
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Gold Holdings of the Federal Reserve System 
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(From The Annalist of August 13th.) 

The financing of the Great War is reflected in the above chart, 
appearing every Monday in The Annalist. 

Every financier is watching the Gold Reserve with the closest 
attention, because it is a barometer of war finance. 

The Annalist is a financial nd published by .The New 
York Times Company. 

The charts of The Annalist, because of their lucidity, are in- 
valuable to the students of finance. 

The quotations, of both listed and unlisted securities, are 
considered standards by large and small investors. 

The general articles, on world-wide conditions, are of great 
interest and educational value to all. 


THE ANNALIST 


Times Square, New York 


Send The Annalist for one year to the address below, for which 
I enclose $4.00. 


Foreign $5.00 








European War 


Compiled and Published by 
THE NEW YORK TIMES 


Ten handsome volumes — over 
6,000 pages—480 full-page illustra- 
tions — 600 pages cartoons of all 
nations. 


These 10 volumes tell the story of 
the war. They contain the OFFI- 
CIAI. DOCUMENTS, the RICH- 
EST LITERATURE, the MOST 
TH RILLI NG DESCRIPTIONS. 
Also EXPERT MILITARY RE- 
VIEWS of the struggle —not a 
“History of Facts,” but the “Facts 
of History.” 


For full details see inside back cover. 
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Never before have there been so many 
splendid opportunities for trained accountants 
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oan whose monies gembipers a knowledge of Auditing, 
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LEK 
PICTORIAL 


The Mid-Week Pictorial is issued every 
Thursday by The New York Times. The 
only 24-page exclusive Rotogravure 
weekly in existence. Every page in the 
incomparably soft texture of Rotogravure 
and worth a frame. Priceless as a port- 
folio souvenir of the Greatest War in the 
History of the World. 


Mid-Week Pictorial gives each week 24 
pages with 50 to 75 pictures of what is 
most beautiful, most thrilling, most his- 
toric, most interesting on sea and land in 
America, Europe, Asia and Africa. 


STRICTLY IMPARTIAL. 
FAIR. ALL SIDES. 


ONLY PUBLICATION OF THE KIND IN THE WORLD. 
EVERY PAGE IS WORTHY TO BE FRAMED. 


SINGLE COPIES 10c.—POSTPAID MAIL FOR YEAR $5.00 
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The bands play and the flags fly and the boys march away into the distance. ds 
And then the tumult and the shouting die, and you are left to wonder where are they going 
those high hearts and brave spirf\s? 

Tnto Gan dark—for the curtatneo “Military secreev drops before you and you may not Jook enter. 
Yet you can guess—you can watch—you can see the real thing—as it will be told in the fascinating 


THE GREAT HISTORY OF THE GREAT WAR 


By FRANK SIMONDS 


"Since the day in July, 1914, when one flaming edi- ; A few of them are ; 
torial of Frank Simonds startled New York, his | Rudyard Kipling Orville Wright 
| 


fame has stretched around the world. Winston Spencer Churchill Hudson Maxim 
His years of study of military strategy in the Span- Kx-President Taft Lord Northcliffe 
ish-American War, his making of maps, have all Never before have men seen a world-change so vio- 
borne fruit. He who spoke to America has been heard lent, so tremendous, so rapid that they were able to 
by Europe. He is read by European General Staffs, live their lives in two world ages. 

he is welcomed by President Poincare and by Lloyd 't is given to you and to our generation to see what 
George. He is the one great historian whom this no other men have ever seen—to see the world before 
war has developed. and after one of its great changes—the greatest 
change that has ever come to it ‘since its beginning. 
You would like to have lived when Napoleon was 
startling the world, or when Caesar was marching in 
glory. You are living in a more thrilling time than 
any of these. 


You are seeing the greatest cataclysm of history. 


And because Frank Simonds has become so great, the 
whole world is eager to help him with the writing of 
this story. Therefore those.who know best some indi- 
vidual part of the great conflict—those who have 
played a part in et written of what they know 
best. There are hundreds of those contributors. One- 
third of the whole history is written by them—the | This is no mere war of showy battles and little 
other two-thirds being written by «frank Simonds. sKirmishes. This is the clashing and the rending of 
They are the flashes of light il} the tapes- forces so big that Napoleon’s wars look like some lit- 
try he weaves. | tle ptenic by their side. 


————, __—__RIRST VOLUME JUST OFF THE PRESS 


ene ar APTS A Low Price Until the Books Are Finished. 

The price of paper will go up again very soon. So to those who help us put 
in our paper order at once—by ordering a set now—before completion—we 
mak: a specially low price, 

‘* nd the coupon today for a set at the low before-publication price. 

You wil! get the first volume on approval, and you will get each 

other volume as soon as it comes out. : 

In the history of this nation there haz never been a time 
‘ke this, Not in the Civil War or during the Revo- 
lution have the American people been in such 

heroie mood, 

Here before you is the astounding spectacle of 
195,000,000 people ready to sacrifice their lives 

and their money for a cause. They believe 
that this war is the great fight for real 

democracy; that out of the fiery furnace 
of this war, a greater world will rise. 

You must know the truth about 

this stupendous thing. You must 

see into its heart. 

You who live in this generation 

must own this work—you who 

have an opportunity to save 
money on it must not 
miss this chance. 
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‘History 
of the World War,” by 
Frank H. Simonds and 
other famous contributors, If 
not satisfactory I will return it 
in five days, but otherwise I 
will remit $1.00 a month for sixteen 
months. In return I am to receive 
the other volumes (making a total of 
five volumes) of this history as soon as 



































they are released from the press. The set 
REVIEW OF will contain the complete history of this 
REVIEWS CO. World War from beginning to end. 


30 Irving 
Plave 






Why Some Men Fail 


WITHOUT EVER LEARNING 
THE TRUE CAUSE. 

The world is made up of successes _ 
and failures, with probably the latter 
in the majority; however, it is inter- 
esting to note that the men who 
forge their way to the top of the 
ladder religiously consider the likes 
and dislikes of the powers with 
whom they come in contact, with 
the idea of making the best possible 
impression on every occasion. They 
assume that most people are impres- 
sionable and liable to let down the 
bars to those who please them in 
preference to those who do not. | 


The man with a badly kept mouth, 
unclean teeth and an offensive breath 
cannot go far without finding him- 
self on the outside looking in. Success 
and cleanliness go hand in hand, 
and the world has a way of dodging 
the things that offend the finer 
sensibilities. 

A well kept mouth is as necessary 
as clean linen, and to those who 
have never realized this we suggest 
the use of the celebrated ‘“Sozo- 
dont.” 


Brush the gums and teeth at night 
with Liquid SOZODONT, it cleans 
between the teeth and gum margins. 


/ To whiten and polish the teeth use 
either SOZODONT powder or paste 
in the morning. 


sozodont 


LIQUID—P O W D E R—PASTE 
Singly 25c—LARGE COMBINATION 
PACKAGE—Liquid & Powder—50c. 


Hall & Ruckei 260 Washington St. 
New York 
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Practically 
Impossible 


To keep a Mattress clean 
and sanitary, however care- 
ful the housewife, without 
a Mattress protector. 





A week’s trial will convince 
you. Purchase an 


Excelsior 


Protector 


from your dealer—use it— 
at the end of three weeks if 
you are not perfectly satis- 
fied we will refund your 
money. 


Excelsior Quilted Mattress 
Company 
15 Laight Street, NEW YORK 












